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OYAL INSTITUTE of BRITISH ARCHI- 
R TECTS, lncerpesated 7 Will. IV., 16, Grosvenor-street, 
-square, 
Grerract. from the Minutes of the Ordinary Meeting held on 
Mester. 4th February, 1839: 
Ived,—That the Medals of the Institute be awarded next 
4 to the Authors of the best Essays on the following 


Pay oy different principles of Design, which distinguish the 
‘Architecture of Athens, Asia Minor, — Magna Grecia, pre- 
viously to the dominion of the Koma 
On the principle of Framing, which directed the Gothic Archi- 
tects in the construction of the Roofs of great span, to cover 
large Halls, such = estminster, Croydon, Eltham, Hamp- 
ton Court, and those of the os of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. accompanied by Dia 
Resolved.—That the Soane Medallion be awarded for the best 
Restoration ofa Manor pone. prior to the sixteenth century, 
ot net b pith ae © punlenee +—With the Courts, Yards, Ser- 
ling Gardens, and other dependencies: 
to te —— hon actual measurement. 
‘The competition is not confined to M ft 
n Essays and Drawings are to be delivered at he Rooms of 
the acon or before the 3ist of December, 1839, by Twelve 
‘clock at n 
. Further particulars may be had on application to the Secre- 
taries, by letter. post paid. 


T. ANN’S SOCIETY SCHOOLS, for EDU- 
CATING, CLOTHING, and wholly providing for the 
Descendants of those who have seen better days, from all parts, 
and whether Orphans ornot. Under the Patronage of 
ost Gracious Masesty, 
Her! cr Mate sty the Queen Dowacer 
ighness the Ducnxss of KEN 
LAN@GRAVINE of Hesse  Howsure, 
His er Highness the Duke of Sussex, K : 
vA a! hness the Duxe of CamaBringe, K 
The H ag ys GENERAL COURT and eLBCTION 
of CHI ILDREN i nto the Brixton AsyiuM, will be holden at 
theLonvon. TAVERN, Bishopapete-ctrect, on THURSDAY, the 


ah day of Februa: 
est Hon LORD MAY OR, Vice-President, will take the 
08: Chair at 11 o'clock isely. 


h rT. 
e 








precise 

ibution of 250 Guineas entitles the “donor for life to 
beep pe one eligible child in the Asylum ; and a contribution of 
™ eas entitles to the like privilege i in perpetuity. Lists of 





Subscribers, with forms of nomination and other particulars, 


EDWARD FREDERICK LeSKs. ‘ee. 
Seciaty'p Ofice, 8, Charlotte-row, Mansion House, Jan. 
Life Subscription, 102. 10s.; Annual ditto. ‘I/. ws 














| yo TOURRIER (née Von Holst), 
FESSOR of SINGING and the PIANOFORT 
begs to acquaint the RTA and bnMaN that her ACADEM 
for SINGING in IT! one ENGLISH, also 
SACRED MU img q oo mote Bo en for ason, at her 
8, Duke-street, Portland-place, on TUES DAY, 
the 26th Inst., ry 2 o'clock. ae Tourrier, Author of ‘ Ex- 
ercises on Vocalization,’ 0 observe that her Pupils 
sing Duets, Trios, Quartets. &c.—an advantage w 
Sapemnss have in private lessons. For particulars x. 
MR. TOURRIER'’S CLASSES for FRENCH and DRAW- 
meet twice a week. 
THE PERUSAL OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Now ready, GRATIS, be 
A ttst of E W BOOK &, 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, — ITALIA 
Prepared for the use of Subscribers to AUNDERS. & OTLEtS 
, Conduit-street. Families me | Book Socie h- 
out Great Britain are furnished with all the New. Woke or 
yereel. io in monthly supplies, or at more distant intervals, if 
Terms and Stent be Seats beaies, on ar (poet paid) to 
. uN Ss . 0 
Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street, Ha Banover aquate. 
Sales by Auction. 
SOUTHGATE'’S ROOMS. 
BOOKS IN aaa AND BOARDS, COPYRIGHTS, 
By Mr. SOUTHGATE, at bis Rooms, 22, Fleet-st 
a i, - t, 
Tuvias _ Feb. 14, and Two following days ton terme of 
INCLUDING 
THE FIRST PORTION OF 
re BOARDED and QUIRE STOCK of 
the late Mr. JOHN MACRONEs enone which are,— 
REMAINDERS 
Strang’s Germany, 2 vols—_The Poet's Daughter, 
Syols.—Lord Roldan, 3 = pa Zatabide, 3 vols.—Mai or's 


Note-Book, 2 vols.—Mrs. rley, 3 vols.—Letters of Runy- 
; =tloge's London As iy Is--Bofleau’s German and French 
dges’ Moral Axioms — Robinson's Account of 
Mici yk mare —Costain Ross on Steam Hovigation—Fall- 
pe Painting, wan the Copperpla 
oT ‘of Gurls ‘Regiments o! of Architecture—Arnold's Scenery 
the Meuse, &e.—Copy pent heeares and’ Copies of Chalmer’s 
. 8 vols., and t! le Edition in 1 vol.—Several 
Copies of eters Det i Arenitecture, * ey 's Archi- 
L po’ imr. 
cae 7 odern Sculpture Brayley" 's Westminster Palac 
ton’s Poems, by Brydges, 6 vols. Holy Bible, with Notes b: 
TO ae —€ sruden’s Concordance — 
e's Expositor—Edwards Jorks—Hume and Smollett— 
ehertece + Works—R. Montgomery's Poems—Blair's 


May be viewed, and Catal (price 1s.) had at the Rooms. 
5 ie? Valu aluations made of france ke. and liberal agcomme- 


2, Fleet-street. 











SPANISH PICTURES. 
By Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON, at their Great Room, 
King-street, St. James’s-square, on FRIDAY, Feb. 22nd, 
(By an Order of the an o! Se es made i in the cause of 


WENTY-TWO pict URES, the Works of 
distinguished Spanish gad Italian Masters, former] 
the splendid Collection of the Duchess of Alva at Ma rid. 
They are chiefly Sacred Subjects. and include the Works of 
Murillo, Pp L. da Vinci, 
Yelasauer, Maximo, 
A. Cano Venusti, 





Cerezo 
Joan Juannes, 
May be viewed two days eding, and Catalogues had of 
Medsrs. T. Smith & Taylor, Ring's re yard, Colemasrstrcets 
and at Messrs. Christie & & Manson’ 's Office. 
CAPITAL on PICTURES, 

By Messrs. CHRISTIE & .on SATURDAY, Feb. 23, 
VALUABLE *COLLE CTION of chiefly 
MODERN mcT una including the small COLLEC- 

—— of an AMATEUR, in Warwickshire. Among them will 

fou e Cathedral of Burgos, and the Moorish Tower at 

Reville, two capital productions of D. Roberts—Throwing the 

Casting-net, by Lee, R.A.—and others by Creswick, Kidd, 

Thales Fielding, Seaforth, A 


‘Allen, and Earl. Also some of the 
mate for the Illustrated Edition of the Waver- 








inal 
ley Novels, athe fo lowing, esteemed y vane Artists :— 
Stothard. tanfield, R. 
Smirke, R.A ‘ tephancf, Brocke don, 
Chalon, R.A. Boxall, Wright, 
pooper R.A. Farrier, z Bone, 








R.A. art, 
May be viewed two days preceding, and Catalogues had. 


'R. L. A. LEWIS begs to inform his Friends, 

that he has REMOVED from 15. Poultry, to 125, FLEET- 
STREET, where he will continue the Businessof WHOLESALE 
BOOKSELLER and BOOK AUCTIONEER. 


By Mr. L. A. LEWIS, at his Honse, 125, FLEET-STREET, (re- 
moved from 15, Poultry), on WEDNESDAY, 13th, and foilow- 
ing Day, at 1 

The LIBRARY of a GENTLEMAN, deceased, 

INCLUDING 
Auctores Classici Latini in aged Delphini, cum 





Notis Delphini. edente Valpy. 185 vols. L.p.—Cuvier's Animal 
Kin on, Tne a 10 vols.—Varrell’'s British Birdsand Fishes, 
3 vols.— adrupeds—Bewick's Birds and Quadrupeds, 3 
vols.— ~ 4 wtrelts, 12 vols. in 6—Douce's Illustrations of 
Shakespeare, 2 vols.—Supplement to Johnson and Steeven's 
Shakspeare, 2 vols.—Specimens of Poetry ** the Drama, by 

Ellis, Ritson, Percy, Hawkins, Collier, Webster, 






homs and 
Greene, Peele, and Marlowe's Works, Gi 
Massinger, Ford, and Shirley, 21 vols.—Schleg 
matic Art and Literature, 2 vols.—Bacon's Works. 
ague, 16 vols.—Clarendon's Rebellion, and Life, 
Turner's Anglo-Saxons, 3 vols.—Foxe's Martyrs, new, 
—Cowper's Works, by Southey, 15 vols.—Coleridge’s 
Works, &c. 










By My. L. A. LEWIS, at his Bouse, V2 Fleet-street, 
from 15, Poultry, ny —— RSDAY, lth, at 2 o’cl 
i CLUDING 
Barton and W ilde’ 8 "Precedents in Conveyancing, 
10 vols. —Dowling’s Reports, 6 vols.—The Law Journal, complete 
to Dec. 1838, &c. Also, a full-sized Billiard Table, made by 
Thurston, with Cues, Balls, Marking Boards, &c. 


By Mr. L. 4. Lave. at his House. 125, Piest-ctwcet, (removed 
Poultry,) on FRIDAY, 1th. ai 
The LIBRARY of a CLERGY MAN, removing ; 
INCLUDING 
An extensive Collection of Books relating to 
Renee Catholics. Also, fe Syndpsis Criticorum, 5 vols.—S. 


cgmoved 


regorii Nazianzeni Opera, 2 vols.—S. Berna’ vols. in 
2"Surcnbuctus’ Mischna, 6 vols. —Buxtorf's Le agnum 
et Uniyersalis Gonstantiensia Concilii, 6 tom.— om His- 
toire ism, 2 vols.—Guarini Lexicon ‘Hebraicum, 2 


oF 
vols.— te Greek Septuagint, svete. —— - story ofthe 
Fopes. 7 vols.—Ciceronis Sera. 38 ve! cker's Plato, 
11 vols.—Diderot et D'Alembert Bncyclopedie, 75 vols.—Lin- 
neus’ Natural History, in Germua,.® vols.—Lingard’s England, 
14 vols.—Cobbett's various Works, &c. &c. 


ANTED, a SHOPMAN, in an Old-established 
Philosophical Instrument Maker’ sShop. He must be 
an active and intelligent Person, who has been accustomed to 
the Retail Trade. For further particulars apply (by letters, 
pest | paid) A. B., 64, Upper Stamford-street, Waterloo Bridge- 
S DEACON'S S‘List of the BRITISH NEWS- 
e PAPERS, with Days of Publication, Aggregate County 
Circulation, &c. 
Ss. Deacon, General Advertisement Office, 3, Walbrook, Lon- 
don; where the Provincial Papers from every County are 
regularly filed. 











blished, p 





THE ART UNION. 

On the 15th of February, (and to be continued on the 15th of 
each sue succeeding Mon’ :) will be published, price Eightpence, 
stamped. 

HE ART UNION: a Monruty JournaL 
of the FINE ARTS. 


ipal Contents of No. I. 
Jatrednotion. 








THE PONIATOWSKI CABINET OF ANTIQUE GEMS. 
Messrs, CHRISTIE & MANSON respectfully patty the No- 
nlity, oscenti, and public, that 
THE VERY CELEBRATED AND UNIQUE 


ABINET of te PRINCE P GEMS, ae, § in 


















Painting and Works in Pro- 
The Artists of Belgium. 


gress. 
Published En 
The Artists of Germany. 


lustrated Volu’ 
The Ta Neha Memoranda of ‘the “day for 


avings and Il- 


The New Exchan, $. x 
The British “Institution, 1839. Art in the Provinces. 
Hints Societies, Meetings, &c. 


Published b re William Thomas, 19, Catherine-street, Strand ; 
to to vom Advertisements, and Communications for the Editor, 
to be addressed, 





‘HE BRITISH MAGAZINE forFEBRUARY. 
Leading Contents: Present State of the Popish Contro- 
versy in Ireland—Puritan Exorcism— Disposal of Higher Church 
Fret lerment—Sacred Poetry—Bishop’s College, ( ‘alcutta—L' ite- 
LM 4 Policy of the Church of Rome—On Tradition—On rating 
T es, by the Rev. W. Metcalf—Rev. G. 8. Faber in reply to 
the Editor and Mr. Crosthwaite—On svoeoyterian Ordination— 
Prayers for the Dead—Rev. W. Goode’s Reply to the Hon, and 
Rev. Mr. Perceval—Church of “Engl and Quarterly Review, and 
Tracts for the ‘Times—On keeping the Fasts of the Churc h— 
the Case of * Breeks r. Woolfrey'—The Oxford ‘Tracts—Dissent- 
ing Matters, and Visitations—Documents relating to the Church 
and Dissenters—Reviews of Books. Also the usual copious Re- 
oe. iw Events connected with the Church and Universities. 
Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo- 
rlace. Pal “Mall; J. Turrill, 250, and T. Clerc Smith, Regent- 
stree’ 








Ppa e h S CLERICAL GUIDE, 
l. royal 8vo. price 1/. 2s. in cloth board 
HE. CLERICAL GUIDE and ECCLESIAS- 
AL DIRECTORY; containing a complete Register 
of the Disnities and Benefices of the Church of England, wit 
their respec tive Value, founded on an average of three Years; 
and exhibiting the Names of the Incumbents, Patrons, and lm- 
ropriators, County, Diocese, Archdeaconry, Population, ona. 
‘hurch Accommodation of Livings. To which are 
Alphabetical List of the Dignitaries and Beneficed Clerey, 8 
the Ecclesiastical Patronage at the o sal of the King, itn 
( peees —y Leg y, wl the Duch ncaster, Archbishops, 
Deans and C mapters, Pre’ = aries of Cathedral an 
( ‘ollegiate Cearches, Colleges at the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge. c. 
Printe’ ford, G, & F. Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, and 
Waterloorplace. Pall Mal 


w ready, a a ROW avo. 
IR J 0 HN BARROW’ g' 
LORD ANSON. 
To which is added, 
A DETAILED ACC OUNT OF E ACTUAL STATE OF 


TH 
THE NAVIES OF ENGLAND, FRANCE, RUSSIA, AMERICA, 
c. 





“LIFE of 


John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


By Order of the | Lords Commissioners W Her Majestys 
Treasury. 
This day is published, in 1 vol. 8vo. illustrated wih numerous 
Plans, Sections, &c., price ls. cloth, Jette; 

REPORT on the GEOLOGY of CORN- 

WALL, DEVON, and WEST SOMERSET. By HENRY 
T.DELA Bit HE, F.R.S. &c. Director of the Ordnance Geolo- 
gical Surve 

Londen: printed for Her Majesty's Stationery Office. 
Published by Longman, Orme, & Co. 


BSERVATIONS on LIMES and CAL- 
CAREOUS CEMENTS, Mortars, Stuccos, and Concrete ; 
and on Puzzolanas, Natural and Artificial; together with Rules 
deduced from numerous Experiments for making Artifici 
Water Cements equal in efficiency to the best natural Cements 
of Be COLe mpre roper! a Roman Cements. 
PAS , Royal Engineers, C.B. F.R.S, &c. 
“— 8vo. with ee, rous W. -cuts, price lds, 
John Weale, 59, High Holborn. 


In 1 vol. 8vo. with Plates, price HM. 1s. i, or with Plates bound 
separate as an Atlas li. 5s. 
N ATTEMPT to DEVE LOPE the LAW 
of STORMS, by means of Facts, arranged according to 
Place and Time; and hence to point out a cause for the variable 
Winds, witha = to Practical Use in Seen Sia 
By Lieutenant-Colonel W. KEL 
(of the Royal Engineers). 
John Weale, 59, High Holborn. 


BOYD'S ea nays 3. ee 
large vol. duodeci boun: n cloth, price 6s. 
ELECT ORATIONS of “CICE RO, with an 
E h Comment and Pisterieal, we aphical, and 
al inthe, By CHARLES ANTE Lf. Professor of 
Ancient Cte in EMobile Collge "e New Edition. with 
Additions and Emendations, by JAM m BOF D, L.L.D., one of 
the Masters of the High School, Edinburg: 
London: printed for Thomas Tees. 73, pene ; and sold 
by all other Booksellers ; of whom also may be 
Anthon’s Sallust, by Boyd, price 5s.—Anthon's 
Horace, by Boyd, price 7s. 6d. ‘Also, Anthon's Caesar's Com- 
mentaries, with Plates and Maps, price 6s. 


SOUTER’S IMPROVED aNnD ENLARGED EDITIONS oF 


R. IRVING'S CATECHISMS, 9d.: each. 

On the Pieters of England—2. On the Geography of 

England and Wales—3. History of Ireland—4. Geography of 

Ireland—5. History of ‘Scot Geography of Scotland— 

7. History of Francé—8. Geography of France—9. History of 

Greece—10. Antiquities of Greece 11. History of Rome—12. An- 
tiquities of Rome—13. Sacred History—14. Universal History— 

15. Gonsest G ne Jewish Antiquities—17. Classical 




















Biography—18. ceooneany-—10. tany—2v. British Constitu- 
tion—21. P English Grammar—22. French Grammar—23. Italian 
Grammar—24. General Knowledge—2. Ney usic 
—27. Mythology—28. Natural penecceny—S. Algebra, Part 1. 
Algebra, ‘art If. Price [Mopecase cass 
Published by J. Souter. School ibrery. 18h 13. Fleet-street. 
ready, post 


OMESTIC MANN ERS of the RUSSIANS. 
By the Rev. R. LISTER VENABLES, M.A. 

l cannot venture to add enelier to the numerous books on 
Russia which have ared, without pleading as my 
apology that I visited that country under circumstances afford- 

ng rtunities, not usually within a stranger's reach, of ob- 
serving the habits and character of the people. I am, there~ 
fore, induced to publish the following letters under an ‘\mpres- 
sion that some account of domestic life in the Interior may be, 
to a certain degree, interesting from its novelty. 

Being nearly connected by marriage with several Russian 
families, l accompanied my wife into that country in the sum- 
mer of 1837, for the pu of visiting her relations, among 
whom we coos twelve. wont. ave’ in 4 —s the 
Interior, or jn habits of constant intercourse at St. Petersburg. 

’ John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


. 
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In 8vo. price 6s. 
N the CLASSIFICATION of the INSANE. 
By M. ALLEN, M.D. of High Beech, Essex. 
Printed for Taylor & Walton, Booksellers and Publishers to 
University College, 28, Upper Gnwen-cirect. 
» 8vo. 


This da: 
BSERVATIONS in Reply to a rok eo by 
the Rev. Ricuarp Jones, entitled * Sone $s on we 
Manner in which TITHES ger be 
RATE.’ By WILLIAM BLAKE, Esa. F. FRS. 
John Murray, Aibemariecrireet- 


SIMPLIFIED LATIN. ‘GRAMMAR. 
By the Rev. WALTER P. POWELL, D.C 
Head Master of the Free ramener School of eau Mary at 
John Murray, , an 
Just po ASY in feap. 8vo. yUC bound in cloth, price 4s. 


N EASY INTRODUCTION to the GER- 
M ~y LANGUAGE; for the Use of Schools and Private 
B. ‘'EULENSTEIN. 


Teaching. £$ 
London : C. & H. Senior, 49, Pall Mall. 


MORNINGS AT BOW STREET. 
Ini handsome sol fe. 8vo. embellished with 21 Cuts, by Cruik- 
, &c. price 5s. bound in cloth. 
HE MORNINGS AT BOW STREET: c. 


Selection of the most Humorous and ye Repo 
int 


which have appeared in the Morning Herald. 
seciamiasa Tegg, 73, Cees and sold 














Bow-street Reporter to the Herald. The 4th Py, 
London: printed for 
by all other PBooksell ers. 


— AND NUISANCES, 
ust published 
TREATISE p the LAWS of DILAPIDA- 
TIONS and NUISANC 
By DAVID GI a Esa: of the Middle Temple. 
In 8vo. price 9s. 
John Weale, 59, High Holborn. 


LLUSTRATIONS of the PUBLIC BUILD- 
INGS of LONDON; with Historical and Dereriotize Ac- 
counts of each Edifice,” by PUGIN and BRITTO Second 
Edition, greatly enlarged and improved, by W. H. LEEDS 2 
vols. large 8vo. 162 Plates, half-bound in morocco. 
ohn Weale, 59, High Holborn. 








Just published, 
ANUFACTURERSandCORN GROWERS: 
A LETTER TO THE ay 
Vera bona, atgue imate = 


remota 
Erroris 
Porter & Wright, @, Pall Mall; and Simpki 


& Marshall 


ust published, | 1smo. ] price 3s. 6d. clot 


UTLINE of ANCIENT and MODERN 
ROME; comprising an Account of ITALY, from its 
aoe a re ee a 

a in Qu 
"hy a LADY, for the use of her Chi mit oo Answer, 
London : Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. ; and Redstone, Guernsey, 





Stationers’-co 





DR. CHANNING’S LATEST WORK, 
‘S ELF-CULT U R E,” is in the press, 
and will be published in a few days, in aneat and cheap 


fom "James Hedderwick & Son, Glasgow ; Gtiver & Boyd, Edin- 
burgh ; and Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. London. 


In one volume 8vo. price 9s 


N the PHILOSOPHY of the MIND. 
JAMES DOUGLAS, Esq. of Cavers, 
Author of ‘ the Advancement of Sestety in Knowledge and 


Adam & Charles Pe Sire Longman, Orme, & Co. 
London. 


SCOTT’S MINSTRELSY OF THE SCOTTISH BORDER. 
In one very large volume 8vo. uniform with Byron’s Works, 
price 12s, bound in cloth, 


HE MINSTRELSY of the SCOTTISH 
BORDER; consisting of Historical and Romantic Ballads 
collected in the Southern Counties of Scotland ; with a few of 
Modern date, founded upon woonl 8 ey 
ndon : printed for ” ‘homas T 
be procured, by order, of all other 
Kingdom. 








Cheapside; and ma’ 
sohenthens in the Unite 





MERIMEE ON OIL PAINTING. 
Nearly ready, in one vol. post 8vo. with a Chromatic Scale, ex- 
planing the Principles of Harmony in SeneUrns: an jotices 
ethods pursued in the English Schoo 
in OIL and 


uy ART of PAINTING 


RESCO comerlsing an Account of the Methods and 
Materlels used by the celebrated Artists from its Invention to 


m the French of M. J. F. L. MERIMER, Per- 
Paina! Bet Secretar to the Royal PEE. TR's of the Fine Arts in 
aris, b . SARSFIELD TA ay R, Signor Curator of 
the livi % Model Academy 
Jhittaker & Co. Ave Seance, London. 





In one ——. 8vo. price 9s 
OLITICAL DISCOURSES. 
By GEORGE RAMSAY, B.M. Trinity College, Cambridge. 
*,* The BALLOT forms the’ subject of one of these \ ~~ 27 
“adam & 7 hares Black, Edinburgh ; Longman & Co, London don. 
is day is published, in 18mo. price 5s. bds. 


INSTREL MELODIES: a Collection of 


By HENT KY BRANDRETH, Author of ‘ Field Flowers,’ &e. 
“ Characterized by great fancy, elegance, and vigour.”’"—Court 


Journal. 
London : Longman, Orme, & Co. 


MAUNDER’S TREASURIES, 
This day is published, 8s. 6d. cloth ; 10s. 6d. roan gil: 
HE BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY ry * con- 
taining Memoirs, Sketches, or brief Notices of the Lives 
of about 12,000 Eminent Persons, from the earliest periods of 
eatery to the present da 
We know not a single yolume in our language containing 
such a mass of information.”"— Evangelical Magazine. 
By the same —— loth in, revised —_ + pd enlarged, 


e BS. oth ; 10s. 6d. ro: 
HE TREASURY. of "KNOWLEDGE, and 
LBB ARY of REFERENCE. 
By SAMUEL MAUND 
“ The most comp! hte and generally useful publication which 
it has ever fallen to our lot to notice.” — Atheneu 
: Longman, Orme, & Co. ‘0. 
CHEAP AND COMPLETE EDITION. 
nnentien Meee poset gna _— POLAND. 
a 8vo. 78. 
NCIDEN iTS of TRA AVEL: ‘n "GREECE, 
oT URKEY, RUSSIA, and POLAND 
ay 0 HN L, STEPHENS 
Author of‘ Travels in Egypt, Arabia Petrea,’ &e. 
' “ A good book—lively, entertaining, and _— and written 
ina serie simple and animated.""—New York Ker 
1 








n: William Curry, Jun. & Co. ; 8. Holds daworth, London; 
om . & Crawford, Edinburah. Sola’ by all Booksellers. 


In His’ with Portraits of Schomberg, 6s. bound in cloth, 

A ISTORY of IRELAND, from the Relief 
- of Lengonderry, in_1689, to the Surrender of Limerick, 
in 1691, By the Rev, JOHN GRAHAM, A 

Lately published, by the same aeiber, 
A History of the Siege of Derry and Defence of 
Enniskillen, in 1686-9. and Edition, Plates, 6s Sackvill 
ublin illiam Cw n 9, U r treet ; 
8. Holdsworth, Londen? Wresse te Conmhens —« 


2ist Edition, greatly improved. price 4s. — 
RACTICAL MEASURING MADE EASY, 
by a New set of Tasies; which show at sight the souip 
CONTENT of any Piece of ‘Timber, Stone, &c., square, round, or 
unequal-sided ; also the su genvictaL CONTENT Of Boards. 
Glass, Painting, cm 3 Sopp US, 


Late Surveyor at the Londos Assurance Office. 
Leode on: Longman Richardson ; Baldwin & Co.; 
J. G. & F, Rivington; R. s. “kit ; Hamilton & Co. ; Whittaker 
& * ; Simpkin & Co.; Dean & Co: ; and Houlston & Stoneman. 


PHILLIPS’s ae agg al 


This day is published, in 1 ice 12s. 
AN, BEEM ENTARY. INTRODUCTION to 


MINERALOGY ; i with Aa Notice of the Characters 
and Elements of Mineral Is; with sogumte of the Places and 
Cucumeianen } a thy 
LIAM "Pu 
bs Edition, considera’ 
By ROBERT "ALLAN F, i 
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Tredgold on the Steam Engine, its application to 
Navigation, Manufactures, and Railways. 
Edited by W.S.B. Woolhouse. Weale. 

Tux Steam-Engine—an invention purely British 
—an element in the structure of modern civilized 
society—one of the _ sources of British 
wealth, prosperity, and power; and now about 
to become a mighty instrument for uniting in 
one great commonwealth the severed brother- 
hood of mankind—the Steam-Engine has long 
wanted a suitable representative in the litera- 
ture of our country—a representative worthy 
the high scientific, mechanical, and political 
interest of the subject. 

To do full justice to such a subject—to treat 
it in a manner worthy of British science—to 
produce such a work as should satisfy not only 
the judgment of the many philosophers who 
regard it as one of the most interesting, useful, 
and, in some points, arduous investigations of 
the applications of scientific truths to problems 
of practical art; to satisfy not merely these 
abstract investigators of the closet, and the no 
less judicious and informed judges of the work- 
shops, manufactories, and building yards of this 
country, who age! know, although they 
may not be able a to define the essential 

uisites of this branch of creative industry, 

and who look forward with intense anxiety to 
the + Fer of a work which shall first em- 
body all that they every day require to keep in 
mind and to practise, and which shall further 
collect the scattered and often ravelled strands of 
mechanical experience, and intertwining them 
with truths of more general application, shall 
weave from the whole a homogeneous texture of 
knowledge, durable and beautiful: not only to 
satisfy the wants of such men who are so numer- 
ous in our own country, but also to produce such 
a work as shall not disappoint the expectations 
with which the practical engineers and the 
men of science in other countries, look forward, 
and do continually look forward, to the ap- 
pearance of, emanating from Great Britain, 
on that machine, in the use of which, and in 
the manufacture of which, she stands pre- 
eminent above all other countries—we say, 
the production of such a work, so long desired, 
and so much to be prized if obtained, must be 
regarded as a task of no ordinary magnitude, and 
requiring in the individual who may execute it 
no common share of high science, extensive prac- 
tice, long study, and indefatigable industry. 

Inany other country than our own, a work of 
so arduous a character would not have been aban- 
doned to the desultory efforts and limited resources 
of private individuals. The energies and powers 
of the nation itself would have been called to 
the task. Had France possessed any such 
trophy of national inventive genius, of national 
industry, her enlightened government would long 
ago have concentrated upon such a theme, the 
talents of the most eminent of her artists, her 
most profound physicists, and her most experi- 
enced engineers; and would have placed in the 
hands of every mechanic of her empire all the 
maxims of the soundest philosophy connected 
with that branch of knowledge, together with all 
the best models for imitation. But in this coun- 
try, these things, which have but little con- 
nexion with party ascendency or political power, 
are sacrificed to such matters as are more im- 
mediately subservient to the interests of place ; 
and the "game welfare is left to such legislation 
48 accident and chance may afford. It is a 


temarkable fact, that the plans of the public 
works of this country, were till lately to be con- 
sulted only in the volumes of the national pub- 

ns of other countries—the deficiency being 





only partially remedied by a recent private work ; 
and that it is from the bureau of a foreign go- 
vernment the British engineer must borrow the 
details he may require to possess of public works 
executed at home. Of this we have frequent 
examples. The plates of our own domestic 
works in our best encyclopzdias, are copied from 
the publications of the French government; and 
indeed we can refer to an incident which hap- 
pened a few days ago, where an engineer having 
accidentally lost the plans of some government 
works which he had executed a few years since, 
was obliged to replace them from the plates pub- 
lished by the legislature of France. 

But we must come to the work before us—a 
work long announced, and with such a flourish 
as to have excited high expectations among 
the scientific public. It was Sdieeeh, we were 
told, to supply the want so long felt, and was 
calculated by its general character and the style 
of its execution to take the place of a great 
“ National Work” on this subject, complete in 
all its branches. ‘The most eminent men were 
said to have been employed upon it, and expense 
most liberally devoted to its completion. As 
even the longest delays have an end, “the work,” 
as the publisher says, is now “ before the pub- 
lic;” and we are called on to say how far the 
expectations held forth have been realized—how 
far such a work is worthy to be called national— 
how far it represents the present advanced state 
of science, and of practice—how far the doc- 
trines and principles it lays down are to be con- 
sidered as safe guides for the student—how far 
the models which it holds up for imitation are 
worthy of being followed—how far the enter- 
prising engineer, who wishes to advance beyond 
the present condition of ordinary practice, will 
find the way pointed out, by which, under the 
sure guidance of proved theory and safe practice, 
he may advance into unachieved improvements, 
and in how far it may be considered as the 
standard of truth for unhesitating reference, as 
authority on the many important points of dis- 
pute which it necessarily comprehends—these, 
and the character it deserves to hold both with 
scientific men at home and the philosophers and 
engineers of other countries, we are now called 
on to ascertain and declare. 

The original work was a rather thin unpre- 
tending quarto volume, published so far back as 
1827. Mr. Tredgold had previously acquired 
some reputation as a professional writer on en- 
gineering works, and his name, along with the 
intrinsic interest of the subject itself, led to the 
sale of one edition. This second edition now 
makes its appearance in the shape of two large 
quarto volumes, each about thrice the thickness 
of the original one, and much improved in typo- 
graphy, paper, and general appearance. The 
increased bulk arises partly from increase of 
matter, partly from rh cote of paper, and very 
much from the addition of numerous plates. 
The plates are the best—we had almost said, the 
only good—part of the book. Many of them 
do the publishers great credit: they are made 
from excellent drawings, are admirable engrav- 
ings, and will form valuable additions to the 

ortfolio of the engineer. We may point to plate 
xxxix., as one of the finest specimens of machine 
engraving we have ever seen. We sincerely 
wish, for the credit of all parties—for the sake of 
the publishers, the public, and ourselves—that 
the engravings had been published alone, with a 
simple description ; for of the work itself—of the 
manner in which it has been edited, of the col- 
lection of heterogeneous matter thereunto ap- 
pended, of the treatise as a whole—we regret 
that we cannot speak in terms of equal com- 
mendation. We have examined it with great 
care, labour, and pain, In the voluminous pile 





of printing, we have searched for some points of 
solid information, new views, expositions of old 
errors, or maxims for new improvements—we 
have threshed the huge heap of matter long and 
laboriously, and have found the chaff plenty, the 
straw abundant, but the grains of valuable and 
wholesome food few and widely scattered. We 
find gross errors overlooked or repeated, new 
ones multiplied, important inquiries entirely 
passed over, useless trifles laboriously exagge- 
rated, antiquities presented as novelties, and, we 
are sorry to add, the puffs of interested inventors 
themselves presented to the public, in the place 
of the sound decisions of qualified judges, on 
whose character and weight the public might 
rely with confidence and security. 

The work puts forth too high claims on the 
public attention, and involves subjects of too 
much importance to the national industry and 
resources to permit us to pass it over with a 
slight notice; and having spoken of it in a de- 
cided manner, and having very reluctantly 
formed the opinion, that it is not the work we 
and the public have been so long desiring and 
expecting; and further, having found that it 
may, in many weys, tend seriously to mislead, 
we feel that it would be unfair to the authors 
not to adduce ‘the reasons for our opinions— 
equally wrong to withhold those opinions from 
our readers; and that we should be wanting to 
the public, did we allow uncontradicted inaccu- 
racy to obtain the standing and authority of re- 
ceived and sanctioned truth. We shall, there- 
fore, in the present, and probably in a further 
notice, discuss, in some detail, the various inter- 
esting subjects of which it treats, so as, at the 
same time that we are exposing errors, to com- 
municate more correct information of the truth. 

It may very properly be asked, at the outset, 
why Tredgold’s work should have been selected 
as the foundation of an almost entirely new 
treatise on the steam-engine? We never thought 
it a particularly good or a useful book; Farey is 
infinitely superior in every respect. Farey’s, 
indeed, is the most satisfactory and accurate 
book, so far as it goes, that has ever been written ; 
and when the second volume appears, it will, if 
at all a counterpart to the first, be well worthy of 
the author and of his subject. No sound-headed 
man opens Farey, without coming to some ex- 
cellent, well-digested matter; and though Mr. 
Farey here and there indulges himself, and 
bores his reader with odd cranks and whims, 
innocent enough, to be sure, but still useless 
—odd notions about Soho slides, and so on— 
which nobody ever thinks of using, any more 
than of getting a quadrant to take the altitude 
of a room, still, “take it for all and all, we shall 
not,” soon, “look upon its like again.” But 
Tredgold’s work is much less valuable ; his ac- 
quaintance with the subject was evidently more 
limited—more of the “pro re nata” order, got 
up with the view of writing the book, and, con- 
sequently, more crude and speculative. Had 
Mr. Weale got such a man as Farey to produce 
a totally new work, or so to edit an old one as 
to make it as good as new, he would, we think, 
have both done better for himself and the public. 
But a good editor to the work even of ‘T'red- 
gold might, by the exercise of a sound discretion 
in obliterating what had become antiquated, re- 
fining and correcting what was crude and hasty, 
and supplying, from the well-furnished store- 
house of his own mind, what was deficient, 
(as Tredgold himself would have done had he 
lived to acquire additional knowledge and expe- 
rience,) have made this new edition equal in 
value to a new work, and given an accurate re- 
peenee of the present state of our know- 
edge. Let us see how this part of the duty of 
the editor has been executed. 
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The first great section of the work is, of 
course, that which treats of the Properties of 
Steam or Vapour; the second is devoted to the 
Mechanical Structure of the Steam-Engine ; and 
the third to Steam Navigation. 

Since the first edition of Tredgold’s work 
was published, our knowledge of the nature 
and properties of steam has made great ad- 
vances; and it is certainly one very important 
part of the duty of an editor, in issuing a new 
edition, to bring the information it contains 
down to the most recent period, so as to render 
what the book tells us really true in the proper 
sense of the word: indeed, an editor owes it, 
not only to his own character, but to the memory 
of the author who has finished his mortal career 
of useful labour, to render the new edition of the 
work, in some measure, a fair representation of 
the state of our knowledge at the present day ; 
and the public have a right to demand this of 
him who takes upon himself the guardianship of 
the author’s literary progeny. What, then, is 
our astonishment, to find this part of the work 
almost in the identical state in which it formerly 
appeared in 1827! not only sent into the world 
with all its errors on its head, but without the 
addition of one iota of the many valuable contri- 
butions which the last ten years have made to 
this fundamental and important branch of know- 
ledge!! For example, in 1830, the results of the 
long, laborious, and refined investigations of the 
French Academy of Sciences were published—a 
series of experimental researches unparalleled in 
point of extent and originality, carried on by 
Arago and Dulong, with the co-operation of 
Prony and Gerard, aided by the ample resources 
of the French government, and thus commanding 
all the appliances of circumstance, science, and 

enius. This commission of the Institute, having 

rought its labours to a close, published a full 
description of the most complete series of expe- 
rimental researches into the nature and proper- 
ties of steam that has ever been laid before the 
world; and yet, will it be believed, that there is 
not a single syllable on the subject inserted in the 
whole of this section, either in text or in note; 
and the reader is left in perfect ignorance even 
of their very existence !—the older experiments 
being recorded in their places, exactly as in 
1827! Indeed, this ignorance—or negligence, 
we scarcely know what to call it—is so incre- 
dible, in an editor selected to prepare a “ Na- 
tional Work” for the press, that we have scarcely 
been able to credit our own evidence as to the 
fact of the omission, and we have laid down the 
pen, in the middle of this sentence, to examine 
once more every several page of the whole 
article, and are now finally re-assured by the in- 
spection, that there is not a single word on the 
subject within the whole length and breadth of 
the section. What will the learned academicians 
of Paris say, when this vaunted “ National 
Work” on this national subject issues from the 
British press, with the brand of ignorance thus 
stamped on its front? 

After so flagrant a dereliction of the respon- 
sibilities and duties of an editor,—after such un- 
questionable proof of his incompetency to the 
task he has undertaken, we are prepared to find 
rag deficiencies in other parts of his performance. 
This expectation is fully borne out. We look 
at the work to find the recent researches on the 
elasticity of vapour, by Dr. Dalton, substituted 
for the older experiments, of which Dr. Dalton 
has since ge the inaccuracy; and, instead 
of these, the old ones are found in their old 
places. The numbers in the fifth column of 
page 74 are one degree wrong, according to Dr. 

alton’s latest table. The figures in column 
third of the table in page 76 are equally wrong. 
Instead of the erroneous table on the force of 
vapour of sulphuret of carbon in page 77, the 





new one of Dr. Dalton should have been sub- 
stituted ; the true numbers being nearly a fourth 
part higher than those given. 

But we find that these strange omissions of 
the latest and most valuable information are not 
at an end. ‘The Treasury department of the 
United States requested the Franklin Institute 
of Philadelphia, in 1830, to undertake a series of 
experiments on the properties of steam, for the 
purpose of affording a proper foundation for 
legislating regarding the safety of steam-boilers. 
A committee was accordingly appointed, at the 
head of which is placed the name of the accom- 
plished and scientific Professor A. D. Bache, 
well known and highly esteemed in this country. 
This most valuable, detailed, and extensive series 
of experiments, carried on for several years, was, 
from time to time, reported to the public in 
the Journal of the Franklin Institute, and by it 
made known throughout the scientific world. 
The experiments were finally completed in 1835, 
and an account was printed in a separate form, 
and sent over to this country, and was in our 
hands nearly three years ago; and was soon 
after reviewed in this journal—[see Athen. 512). 
This series of experiments, for accuracy, extent, 
and usefulness, is only to be compared with those 
of the French Institute, and yet there is not a 
syllable about them in the whole book! 

Thus, then, it appears, that while new and 
most valuable sources of information have been 
opened, these have, as it were, been covered 
up from public use by the appearance of this 
“Great National Work,” and the inquirer been 
thrown back upon old and erroneous observa- 
tions as the only grounds of knowledge. And all 
this ignorance, or perversity of judgment, or 
whatever else it may be called, is manifested, 
not in some remote, secondary, or detached 
application, which the editor might have chosen 
to consider as unimportant or trivial, but in 
the very fundamental principles of the consti- 
tution and properties of steam, upon which the 
whole of the subsequent investigation of the 
subject is entirely based! 

We are utterly at a loss how to account for 
this abandonment of the principles and duties, 
which the public have a right to demand from 
those who load their shelves with voluminous 
and expensive publications. We had a right, 
on paying so large a sum for so large a work, to 
expect that it would contain the latest and best 
information. With whom the fault lies we do 
not know. If the publisher engaged the editor 
to undertake the entire responsibility of adapt- 
ing this new edition to the public use, then the 
editor is responsible for all its faults, and, the 
publisher being thus far acquitted, we have only 
to wonder how any one should have formed so 
incorrect an estimate of his own qualifications for 
that important duty; and if, on the other hand, 
the editorship has been only partial or nominal, 
then, although the publisher will thus acquire a 
heavy share of blame, the editor will retain the 
culpability of having allowed his name to appear 
as a fictitious guarantee for a mock respon- 
sibility. 

We regret that our opinion is thus unfavour- 
able to this large bookselling speculation; but 
we regret more, that so much expenditure of the 
money of the public in buying the book, should 
have produced so little of truly valuable know- 
ledge, and that the character of the scientific 
and practical literature of the country should 
suffer so much, as it must do in the eyes of all in- 
telligent men, by the appearance of the radically 
defective parts of it which we have thus hastily 
gone over. Possibly, in some future article we 
may endeavour to point out the errors and de- 
ficiencies in the more practical parts of the work, 
in order to prevent them from misleading those 
who have henty become purchasers of it. 





Excursions in the Interior of Russia, &, 
Robert Bremner, Esq. 2 ve ra 
WE collect from the preface to this work, that 
Mr. Bremner made a somewhat hurried autumnal 
visit to Russia, aoe which period he contrived 
to push right through it, from the Gulf of Fin. 

land to the Black Sea—hard work, we imagi 
and not allowing much time either for obseryg. 
tion or journalizing. After this, the reader ma 
be surprised to hear, that we have before us two 
ponderous volumes, of more than 500 
each, full of dissertations and discussions on the 
state and condition of the various classes of go. 
ciety—the manners and morals of the peo 

the incomes and the amusements of the nobles 
—the style of living among the latter, and the 
national cookery of the former—whole cha 

on the hospitals, the prisons, the universities, 
state of the fine arts oh literature (Mr. Bremner 
on his own confession, did not know a si 
word ‘of the language) — half-a-dozen D4 
emperor, his reforms, his policy, home and 
foreign, the army, navy, church—the republj 
canism of the nobles, the condition of the serfs, 
&c., to the extent of one-half or two-thirds of 
the whole thousand pages. But Mr. Bremner, 
it appears, has some peculiar opinions as to the 
best means of obtaining information—it should 
be sought, we find, out of Russia. “To all,” he 
says, “who know what Russia really is, it'is 
unnecessary to say, that it is not in Russia that 
the true state of opinion among the higher 
classes of that country can be best learned ;” and 
it was from one or other of these talking travel- 
lers, we suppose, that he picked up his vast 
fund of information. Thus much premised, we 
add, with pleasure, that Mr. Bremner is an in- 
telligent, observant, sensible person; and his 
book is, on the whole, worth reading, though 
much of it, of course, is mere superficial talk. 
We shall confine ourselves to matters of personal 
observation. 

Mr. Bremner started from Stockholm m 
board a Swedish barque, bound direct for St 
Petersburg. On his voyage, he passed through the 
Russian fleet, respecting which there has beens 
much written of late, and then on its annual 
cruise and about to be visited by the Emperor, 
who soon after dashed by, on board a steamer, 
They first touched land at Cronstadt. Here, as 
elsewhere, we shall not concern ourselves with 
the collected information ; and therefore, passing 
all particulars about fortifications, docks, &., 
our extract will relate to the people. 

“ Almost every person we saw (says Mr. Bremner) 
was clad in sheep-skins, made into a kind of shor, 
tight surtout, the wool turned in, and the leathery 
side, intended to be white, shining on the outside, 
black and filthy as the ungainly persons of their 
wearers, Every labourer has a beard flowing rough 
and grisly on his bosom. Knowing that these appe- 
dages are subjects of astonishment to strangers, they 
never pass an English ship without some drollery,— 
such as bleating in long and helpless tones likes 
goat, with which the beard gives them title to claim 
kindred. In fact,the Russian peasants are excellent 
mimics, and in every way very merry, contented fel- 


ows. You never see them rowing home at night 


without a song, if alone, or hearty shouts of laughter, 
if there be two. They trim their ragged sails with 
great dexterity, and if the yard-arm become unruly, 
and dash them into the sea, they clamber in agai, 
and shake themselves with all the unconcern and 
something of the grace of Newfoundland dogs; thea 
set to work anew, as gay asif nothing had happened. 
There is a curious scene at night on the quay 

the harbour, when all the lab are mustered 
leaving the ships where they had been employed 
during the day. Such an appearance of hairy, or, if 
it please you better, woolly gentlemen, we defy the 
world to match. Here are beards enough to 
make cables for the fleet. The whole of these met 
are registered by the police, and, in order to prevent 
robberies, are assembled for inspection when work i# 
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qver. On inquiring about their wages, we were told 
that each gets 84d. per day. We thought them well 
paid for a cheap country: but we forgot where we 
were—in Russia the poor man’s wages are not his 
own. If he be in the country, the nobleman on 
whose estate he lives claims part of his earnings; 
nay, if he go away to work in summer, the law binds 
him to come back with part of his gain in winter ; 
and here in the sea-port, government steps in and 
takes from each honest creature the lion’s share of 
his earnings: sixpence is deducted each day from 
every man!” 

This last statement is scarcely credible ; but 
we presume that Mr. Bremner made such in- 
quiries as satisfied him of its truth. 

The sights of St. Petersburg we hurry past, 
gs we did last week, when Mr. Venables offered 
to play Cicerone, gleaning only such information 
as is likely to interest by its novelty. In this 
way, the fish-market tempts us :— 


«A few places still remain to be mentioned. Of 
these, none better deserve attention than the risn- 
ances, or floating houses near the Isaac bridge, in 
which the finny tribes are preserved alive in great 
jumbers. The bottom of each huge ark is occupied 
by square wells, each devoted to a distinct kind of 
fish. Here may be seen the cheap carp swimming 
next door to the costly sterlet (of whom more, under 
the head of National Dishes), and a few feet away 
from these, eels and flounders may be seen sporting 
vith great activity, in the perilous vicinity of a vora- 
cious, large-mouthed gentleman from the Baltic, 
who would give something that the plank between 
him and his dear friends could be removed. But 
what strong-snouted fellow is this, who next claims 
dur notice? It is a huge sturgeon (sturio huso), 


swimming at large in the river, with a thick rope 
through his upper jaw, by which this ‘ triton among 
the minnows’ is kept as safe as a seventy-four strug- 
gling within the Plymouth Breakwater. The thick 
knot above the horny gristle keeps him so securely, 


that you may haul him home, and examine him at 
leisure. Here he comes, splashing about as formid- 
able as a young shark, though not quite so large as 
the sturgeons on the American coast, which the 
Yankees accuse of swamping their boats; nor even 
like those of the mouth of the Danube, where they 
are sometimes found weighing 1500 tb. Those of 
Lake Baikal, where they are very numerous, are of 
much more moderate dimensions, seldom exceeding 
200 tb. weight. The rope next to this one moors a 
smaller captive, perhaps of a different species. "Poor 
fellows! they must lead a sad life of it, notwithstand- 
ing this seeming liberty of theirs: for every hard- 
hearted kitchen-wench, or more scientific but 
equally cruel maitre d’hétel, who wants a good fish 
to complete a dinner, has the right to tug them about 
at pleasure, till some one, captivated by their charms, 
compassionately ends their amphibious existence.” 

The price of some of these delicacics might 
startle an alderman :— 


“For a sterlet, not much larger than a good sal- 
mon, a nobleman, or even a merchant, when he is 
giving a feast at his daughter’s marriage, has been 
known to pay as much as twelve hundred roubles 
(50); three and four hundred roubles are not un- 
common prices. On tasting this delicacy, we by no 
means found it so exquisite as to justify this enormous 
Price. It is a white fish, with a taste something be- 
tween salmon and turbot, but not so good as either. 
It is generally served up whole, dressed with mush- 
Tooms and olives, The value would appear to be 
enhanced in some way or other not explained to us 
—probably by the expense of transporting them 
alive; for they are sold very cheap at the places 
where they are caught. They are very abundant in 
the Volga. The sea of Azoff also teems with them, 
and even in the Black Sea they are so abundant, 
that at Odessa they may be had for a shilling apiece. 

years they would appear to be dearer than 
others in the capital ; for of the two which we saw 
alive in a tank in the Neva, the larger, about the 
sze of a salmon in its first year, was offered for 175 
roubles (7/.), and the smaller, like a sea-trout, for 75 
roubles (3/.) This was called uncommonly cheap; 
seven pounds sterling, for eight or nine pounds 
fish, was no bad price.” 





After one other passing remark, we shall pro- 
ceed :— 

“To show what progress Russia is making in 
manufactures, it may he stated, that there are no 
fewer than one-hundred and eighty-seven manufac- 
tories of various kinds in or near the capital. Many 
of these are worthy of especial notice, but we can 
mention only the celebrated and interesting Alexan- 
drofsky Zavod, which stands about six miles from the 
city. This is one of the largest manufacturing esta- 
blishments to be met with on the continent, there 
being about 3000 free labourers employed in it, and 
1000 boys and girls from the Foundling Hospital. 
There is also a house of convalescence for patients 
from the Foundling, and a hospital for the sick of 
the place. Cotton, linen, table-cloths, quilts, sail- 
cloth, and playing-cards, are here manufactured on a 
very extensive scale; the men being employed in 
the hemp and flax departments, and the children on 
the cotton and linen. There is also a very extensive 
fabric of weaving and spinning machinery, steam- 
engines, &c.; but we were given to understand that 
(as we have usually found regarding such establish- 
ments abroad) the emperor can procure steam-en- 
gines, and all kinds of machinery, much cheaper 
from England, than he can make them at home. 
The superintendents are from England; and the 
whole of the works are under the management of a 
gentleman of the name of Wilson. * * Though 
comparatively little has been doing in them of late 
years, a visit to the Porcelain Works will also reward 
the stranger. We have seen some vases which were 
made here, as large and as beautiful as any of the 
famous Dresden manufactory. ‘The painting, in par- 
ticular, is most exquisitely finished. The Glass 
Works of St. Petersburg have long been celebrated. 
Some of the largest mirrors in Europe have been 
made here, and the labours are still carried on with 
great spirit.” 

Strange as it would appear to the reader, but 
for our preliminary observations, we now com- 
mence the second volume, and make our first 
“excursion into the interior of Russia.” The 
general character of Russian scenery is well 
known, and the Russian diligence, the post- 
houses, and the postillions, have been often de- 
scribed; but Mr. Bremner's sketch of the latter 
is sufficiently original to be worth transplanting : 

“ Sometimes the distance between the post-houses 
is very great. The same horses frequently took us 
thirty-three versts; and even thirty-five (about 
twenty-four miles) were not uncommon. Yet they 
were kept in spirits and good-humour all the time, 
by their friend the yemtchik. A Russian postillion 
is one of the most singular creatures we have ever 
encountered. In his greasy sheepskin, faded sash, 
and low round hat, with clear buckles on it, or a 
few peacock’s feathers twisted in the band, off he 
flies, the moment he mounts his block, at the rate of 
eight miles an hour, whistling, singing, shouting, and 
making love to his horses, raising as much noise as 
an Irishman in a fair; his whip, like Paddy's shil- 
lelah, flourishing fierce round his head, but seldom 
coming down with the same fatal violence. In fact, 
it is by his tongue, more than his whip, that he 
impels his horses. He speaks to them, reasons with 
them, remonstrates, conjures, upbraids, all the time. 
If you tell him your head is sore with his noise, he 
shrugs his shoulders, raises his eyebrows, and gives 
you to understand, that his. pigeons, his rabbits, his 
darlings, his turtle-doves, are so fond of talk, and so 
well accustomed to his voice, that they would never 
move if he were silent. Some of his speeches, as in- 
terpreted to us, are not of the most delicate nature ; 
* but,’ says he, ‘it affronts them, and does not hurt 
half so much as a lash of the whip.’ There isso little 
variety in the Russian face and dress, that we scarcely 
knew when we had changed one of these noisy gen- 
tlemen for another. They are all about the same 
sizetoo. We at last got into the way of distinguish- 
ing them by the patches on the back, which are 
much more varied than their lovely faces.” 

In twenty-four hours the travellers arrived at 
Novgorod :— 

“It is well known, that in the days of its com- 
mercial prosperity this city was so splendid, that the 
proverb said, ‘ There is nothing great but God and 
Novgorod,” but now it is so sadly fallen, that it could 





scarcely furnish us with a breakfast of good bread 
and bad butter. The large creaking inn with diffi- 
culty afforded even a basin and one towel among four 
of us. Its 100,000 inhabitants had dwindled to 
less than 10,000. But it is still a very showy, in- 
teresting place, with its time-worn kremlin, wide 
well-paved streets, St. Petersburg houses, and, above 
all, a most romantic history. Bells were tinkling 
softly on every hand from the minarets,—their east- 
ern aspect will scarcely allow us to call them ‘ stee- 
ples,’ though in a Christian country,—and recalled 
the days when they summoned the citizens to battle 
against the Russians in defence of their republican 
independence. There is a fine wooden bridge, found- 
ed on granite pillars, built across the Volkhoff, the 
river which drains Lake Ilmen.” 

In the progress of this journey, Mr. Bremner 
favours us with some of his gleanings from tra- 
velling Russians, and from books on the state 
of agriculture :— 

“From merely travelling by the high road (he 
observes) the stranger would scarcely suspect that 
there is so much of these northern governments un- 
cultivated. He finds a deceitful slip of corn-land, 
within sight, nearly all the way from the gates of St. 
Petersburg, and forthwith sets the provinces down 
as generally well cultivated. The flatness of the 
country helps this delusion, One never reaches any 
elevation from which the eye can take in a large 
sweep at one moment. But the boundless extent of 
wood with which Russia is covered may be inferred 
from the condition of one government alone, in 
which, on 50,000,000 of acres, its whole extent, 
47,000,000 consist exclusively of forests. According 
to an estimate made in 1809, which refers only to the 
north of Russia, these forests appeared to contain no 
fewer than 8,192,295 pines fit to be masts, each being 
at least thirty inches diameter. The accuracy of 
this estimate has now been amply confirmed by actual 
survey, in the course of which it has been ascertained 
that in the three northern governments of Vologda, 
Archangel, and Olonetz, there are 216,000,000 acres 
of pine and fir. * * 

“For the last fifty miles before entering Moscow, 
the country is so well cultivated, that it might almost 
be called beautiful. Meadows and corn-fields stretch 
back as far as the eye can reach, with villages, 
churches, and fine mansions on the soft heights.” 

The forests, even where they cannot be turned 
to account as timber, are of value for the tar 
which they yield :— 

“ This, as is well known, is one of the most im- 
portant articles of Russian trade, The way of mak- 
ing it is extremely simple, being precisely the same 
as that pursued in Sweden and Norway ; and, what 
is very singular, it would also appear to be the 
method described by Dioscorides and other ancient 
authors, as having been followed by the Greeks in 
making this article. Those who have seen charcoal 
made will easily understand the process. Generally 
the best tar is made where the worst fir grows; that 
is, in a marshy situation, which is not so favourable 
to the growth of the tree as a drier soil. In such a 
place, however, the roots, from which tar is chiefly 
procured, are found to be most productive. In a 
moist forest-district, therefore, on the side of a bank, 
a pit is dug, of the shape of a funnel, tapering to- 
wards the bottom, in which an iron pan is placed, 
furnished with a tube, communicating with a barrel 
outside. This pit is filled with the healthiest pine- 
roots, bundled up with the most resinous portions of 
the tree; on the top large quantities of charcoal are 
heaped, and the whole driven hard together by heavy 
mallets. Over all a close covering of turf is laid, 
and finally fire is set to the mass, which consnmes, 
without blazing, by a slow combustion, in the course 
of which the tar, distilled per descensum falls into 
the pan at the bottom, and thence by the tube into 
the barrel, which conveys it to the market. Pitch, 
also brought in large quantities from Russia, is tar in 
another shape, being made by inspissating or boiling 
it down to dryness.” 

We shall be content at Moscow to refer to 
such subjects only as have not been very lately 
brought under the consideration of the reader. 
Of this class is the Foundling Hospital : 

“ This building is among the most beautiful of the 
whole city, and probably ranks with the largest ever 
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built in any part of the world—as may be inferred 
from the fact that it contains ample accommodation 
for nearly four thousand persons, young or old, with 
handsome apartments for the managers, sleeping- 
rooms, hospitals, lying-in rooms, &c., all under the 
same roof, * * This establishment was founded by 
Catherine, for the reception of infant foundlings, 
many of whom are nursed and brought up in the 
house ; but the numbers admitted are now so great, 
that thousands are also sent out to nurses in the 
country, and brought back when old enough to begin 
to read. All are maintained till they are fit to be 
bound out to some trade ; or, if possessed of talent, 
till they can go to college and study for a profession 
—the whole being at the cost of the establishment, 
which maintains them till they can maintain them- 
selves. The number of children supported by the 
house in 1824 was 12,075; in 1831, 23,788; and at 
the time of our visit there were in all about 30,000, 
either in the establishment or supported by its 
funds! The annual outlay is now considerably above 
20,000,000 roubles (800,000/.): in 1831 it was 
17,223,993 roubles. On our first visit it turned out 
that the order for admission with which we had been 
favoured from the governor of Moscow was for an- 
other day. Our journey was not altogether fruitless, 
however, for this untimely visit brought us in for a 
scene not often to be matched—the sending off of 
the infants newly received to nurses in the villages, 
or to the farm belonging to the hospital. A long 
string of peasants’ carts, filled with straw, was sta- 
tioned in the open court; each in its turn drove up 
to the door, and in tumbled, sometimes two, some- 
times three or four stout clumsy women; these were 
the nurses. A little baby was next handed to each 
of them, and she instantly gave it the breast. The 
little imp set bravely to work, and away drove the 
rustic equipage in gallant style. Two men on the 
steps were checking the name of the nurse and the 
number of the child as they entered the carts; for 
here children are counted pretty much as sheep are 
elsewhere. The little creatures were swaddled up as 


tight as pounds of butter going to market. We were 
surprised to see parents taking a parting kiss of 


some. We had believed that all belonged to those 
who were unwilling to acknowledge them, but now 
learnt that any one may send a child to the house, 
weaned or unweaned. All who do not wish, or are 
not able, to bring up their children, may leave them 
here without paying a farthing; so that, though at 
first strictly a foundling hospital, and though the ma- 
jority of the children depending on it are still of that 
description, yet this institution now contains many of 
other kinds. It is, in fact, a sort of general nursing 
establishment. * * So accommodating is the em- 
peror to his fair subjects, that one division of the 
house is devoted to the reception of pregnant mo- 
thers, who, on paying a small sum, ean come here to 
be confined. 120 beds are constantly prepared for 
this purpose. It is open day and night. No ques- 
tion is asked of the visitor—her name is never known, 
and no one sees her but the midwife. The only dis- 
tinction made is, that if she come in a fine equipage, 
as is not unfrequently the case (!), she has a more 
splendid apartment allotted to her. Every room is 
gootl, however, and the attention equal to all comers. 
‘We were assured on the spot that instances are 
known of ladies hurrying here from a ball. Whether 
they were married or not none ever knew. They 
came in secret and went in secret ; their rank be- 
trayed only by the elegance of their dress, and of the 
equipage they camein. Such facts require np com- 
ment! * * The elegance and cleanliness of every- 
thing was quite surprising, in a place where at least 
two thousand children are constantly lodged, with an 
equal number of teachers, servants, &c, always in 
motion. * * There is a room in which each child 
brought in is examined by the surgeon, and a report 
drawn up of its health and condition. Passing this, 
we entered a long hall, in which a formidable file of 
nurses ranged themselves along each side as we en- 
tered. Here is a bed for each person, and close by 
it a small cot for her child. They all wore white 
aprons and high turbaned caps of muslin, wrought 
with scarlet and gold, which seems to be the universal 
livery of a nurse in Russia, just as much as the long 
white cauchoise is of one in France. These ladies 
are in high training; one might have supposed that 
they had got the word of command from some female 





drill-serjeant of their number; for each presented 
her babe, in good firelock fashion, as we passed. 
There was great kindness apparent, however, in the 
whole system. * * We heard many strange and 
melancholy anecdotes, illustrative of the pernicious 
influence which this institution exerts on the morals 
of females of every class living within its sphere ; but 
the one already given, of the mysterious patients 
from the ball-room, must of itself be sufficiently con- 
clusive on this painful subject.” 

The laws of the empire, or the will of the 
Emperor, require that all persons condemned to 
exile must pass through Moscow: each band is 
allowed to rest there one entire week :— 

“ Being anxious,” says Mr. Bremner, “ to witness 
the ceremony of sending away the weekly band, 
which could not fail to give us some farther insight 
into the treatment of criminals in Russia, and enable 
us to form some opinion on the charges of cruelty 
towards those condemned to Siberia, which have long 
been brought against the government, we applied for, 
and readily obtained, permission to be present on the 
Monday morning. The prison being situated at 
some distance from the city, and the departure 
always taking place at an early hour, we had to 
leave home by four o’clock in order to arrive in 
time. * * Instead of a frowning prison we were sur- 
prised to see merely a collection-of log huts, united, 
however, and surrounded by a wooden wall, strong 
and high. Indeed we soon saw that the place, 
though of seemingly frail materials, is made fully as 
secure as stone and lime could be—numerous senti- 
nels being posted round it, as well as at every gate. 
On being admitted, which was done with great cau- 
tion, and after a strict scrutiny, we found the first 
court occupied by a file of prisoners already chained 
for their dreary journey. Poor wretches! with those 
heavy fetters on their ancles, they were to walk every 
step of a journey which lasts only a few days less 
than six months! They were all, men and women, 
in the convicts’ dress, a long loose kind of great-coat, 
made of coarse lightish grey cloth. The men have 
one side of their head shaved; but to distinguish 
soldiers more readily from the others, they have the 
whole fore part of the head shaved, in place of the 
side. All are permitted to retain the enormous 
beard, in which they take much delight. * * Leaving 
the court, we entered a large prison-room, most 
frightfully crowded with men, women, and children, 
who were to depart that morning. Dr. Hazy and 
another member of the committee were seated near 
the door, and by them stood the principal keeper, 
who had the long list of names in his hand, to each 
of which was added a brief notice of the crime and 
history of the individual. Always, as a new name 
was called, the person came forward from the crowd, 
and, before passing out to have his chains put on in 
the yard, was asked whether he had any application 
to make. Many of them had nothing to ask ; others 
had petitions about wife or child, or relations, which 
were almost invariably granted. If the request be 
of a kind which cannot be fulfilled without a short 
delay, the visitors’ powers go so far as to entitle them 
to defer a prisoner’s departure for a week. * * 'The 
anxiety shown to gratify them astonished us, and 
proved that the system is not in all respects so cruel 
as we had imagined. Individual cases of oppression 
there may be; but in general the government is de- 
sirous to extend every indulgence, even to the worst. 
The applications were of course of very different 
kinds. One man, for instance, a Jew, came forward 
and begged that he might be granted eight days’ 
delay, as his brother, also a convict, woul@ arrive the 
following week, and it would be some consolation to 
them, even in disgrace, to travel together. Would 
this very natural prayer have been granted in Eng- 
land? Here it was instantly complied with ; and the 
poor man—he had been condemned for a species of 
forgery—drew back overjoyed into the throng. A 
female who had volunteered to accompany her hus- 
band, and had an infant in her arms, wished that 
they might be allowed to remain a little, to give time 
for receiving an answer to an application which they 
had made to see whether the parish would allow 
their other child to accompany them. This also was 
conceded. In explanation of this case it may be 
stated, that by the law, if a prisoner wish to have his 
wife with him, and she is willing to go (she cannot 





———— 


be compelled, banishment to Siberia cancellin g 
bonds of marriage), government pays all her a 
on the journey, but she must assume the convie, 
uniform and go along with the chain—not tied, nor 
in it, but behind it—in one of the carts for j 
and baggage. With children the case is different_ 
they belong to the parish, and not to the parents 
Each parish and each proprietor having an interes 
in keeping their population as high as possible, pa. 
rents are not allowed to claim any above five years of 
age when boys, nor above seven when girls.” 

After this, we have another of the gleaned 
chapters on the Russian church, and on religious 
sects, a subject on which the readers va 
Atheneum are much better informed than Mp, 
Bremner,—or may be, by referring back to our 
review of ‘Istoricheskoye Izviestie o Raskol. 
nicks’ (No. 474,479). But we must conclude 
for the present. Next week we shall start fo 
the fair of Nishnei-Novgorod, which is congj- 
dered “ the lion” of Russia. 








History of the Church of Christ ; in continuation 
of Milner’s History. By the Rev. H. Stebbing, 
Vol. I. Cadell. 


We should more gladly have received an inde. 
pendent Church History from Mr. Stebbing 
than a continuation of Milner’s partisan work, 
The volume before us commences with the pub- 
lication of the Confession of Augsburgh, as the 
last of Milner concludes with the preparation of 
that important document; but in neither do we 
find any analysis of the causes, public and private, 
which induced the leaders of the Reformers to 
erect a fixed standard of faith. It was the ob 
vious policy of a Church claiming the title of 
Catholic to allow to all within its pale the utmost 
latitude of opinion consistent with its existence 
as an establishment; and this wise course was 
generally pursued by the Court of Rome, which 
for several centuries previous to the Reforma- 
tion avoided restrictive definition as much as 
possible. On the other hand, General Councils 
rarely met without adding new articles to the 
creed, and imposing fresh limitations on the for- 
mularies, and this was one of the many reasons 
which induced the wisest of the popes to oppose 
the convocation of such assemblies. It was in 
regulating the political subordination of eccle- 
siastical functionaries, not in settling articles of 
belief, that the Court of Rome showed itself 
strict and vigilant; its despotism was temporal 
rather than spiritual, and orthodoxy was princi- 
pally valued as a test and assurance of obedience, 
In the Christian Church, the rights of the faith- 
ful, usurped first by the chapters and afterwards 
by the metropolitans, had fallen into the hands 
of a kind of sacerdotal omnipotence; and it is of 
importance to observe that the power of episco- 
pacy sunk before the papacy at the same time 
that the sovereignty of the feudal lords yielded 
to despotism. Py a . 
Feudalism and episcopacy maintained their 
ground more firmly in Germany than in any 
part of Europe ; they — long against the 
empire and the papacy; but the bishops aban- 
doned their colours, and thus left the religious 
opposition of Germany to be organized and 
headed by a very different class of- men. We 
have on more than one occasion recorded fully 
and clearly our opinion of the character 
Martin Luther (Atheneum, Nos.450, 451, 452), 
—it will be sufficient here to observe that his 
undeniable faults were among the chief elements 
of his success. His stern energy has led many 
persons to represent him as an inspired and com- 
missioned agent of Providence, for there art 
writers, and readers too, who have need of the 
marvellous to extricate themselves from the 
narrow circle of theirown thoughts and feelings 
They do not, in estimating his success, take into 
account the predispositions of his auditors. They 
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omit to notice the vast additions made to human 
knowledge by the labours of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, and they seem to regard the mind as mere 
dust in that balance which Luther forced to 
incline to his side. Such persons consider the 
Confession of Augsburgh as a theological thesis, 
and not as a manifesto of the friends of free- 
dom. 

The struggle which ensued in Germany was 
both political and religious; the Protestants 
aimed equally at restricting the authority of the 
Emperor and overthrowing the power of the 
Pope. The German princes comprehended the 
advantages of a faith which placed at their dis- 

the wealth of the clergy; they judged 
rightly that the Church would cease to be the 
formidable rival of feudalism when it lost its 
riches, and they embraced Lutheranism to be- 
come powerful. Mr. Stebbing ascribes very 
diferent motives to the Protestant leaders, and 
declares that “the appearance of political rulers 
on the stage modified the plain, unembarrassed 
of the Reformation, when only aiming 
at the re-establishment of the gospel.” We can- 
not discover men’s motives except by their 
actions, and, taking the facts as we find them 
recorded, we see Luther from the outset aban- 
doning the post of a simple preacher to give 
advice and directions respecting political conduct 
to all the nobles over whom he had any influence. 
The League of Smalcalde was a political associ- 
ation, which would have effected much good and 
averted much evil, but for the interference of 
Luther, who reprobated all fellowship with the 
Zuinglians aud Calvinists, because they differed 
from him respecting the eucharist. Mr. Steb- 
bing makes this intolerance and obstinacy the 
theme of very misplaced eulogy :— 

“A less earnest, less devoted believer would pro- 
bably have been influenced as much by the exciting 
circumstances of the period as by the spirit of holi- 
ness, Luther appears always to have looked for the 
inspiration of truth ; to have done nothing for which 
he did not at least believe that he had the sure war- 
ranty of the Word of God. The course which he 
adopted, demanded frequent reconsideration ; every 
measure taken regarded the eternal interests of im- 
mortal souls, the honour of the Saviour, the obedi- 
ence due to the Divine Sanctifier; it is, therefore, 
not surprising that he shrunk with dread from any 

inal proposition which implied a freer inter- 
pretation of Scripture than that which he employed. 
The opinions of Zuingle on the Lord’s Supper were 
as opposed to his, as his were, in other respects, to 
those of the Church of Rome. This will account, 
in a great degree, for the proceedings of the Elector ; 
and however much we may lament that the spiritual 
mind of Luther stopped short of the simple truth in 
respect to the communion, and that his sentiments 
respecting those who went farther than himself were 
so wanting in charity, we must, notwithstanding, 
admire the steadiness and devotion of the Elector 
and his adviser at the present period. It is well 
known that it would have secured the cause of Pro- 
testantism against the more immediate dangers to 
Which it was exposed, could the German and Swiss 
reformers have combined in one body for its defence. 
But,‘ No, we must not sacrifice the purity of the 
gospel for any present advantage, even to the cause 
of its defenders!’ was the elevated and evangelical 
sentiment implied in the conduct and declaration of 
the Saxon Protestants.” 

With a very slight change, this passage would 
serve as an apology for the obstinacy with which 
the Fathers at the Council of Trent adhered to 

most obnoxious doctrines of the Romish 
Church, or for any other more offensive exhibi- 
tion of intolerance in the proscription of opinion. 
Had Transubstantiation, not Consubstantiation, 

the ground of difference, it is probable that 
“reconsideration” would have been changed 
into “intolerance ;” and “steadiness and devo- 
tion” would have received the more appropriate 
epithet of “bigotry.” Elsewhere, Mr. Stebbing 





declares, that “ Luther sought but one object— 
the free and full diffusion of heavenly truth:” 
it would have been more correct to say, “the 
full diffusion of his own creed ;” for no pope was 
ever more hostile to free publication of opinions 
that differed from his own. Mr. Stebbing, how- 
ever, has resolved to make Luther a religious 
hero; and he attributes to him the origin and 
direction of the great movement made by the 
human mind in the sixteenth century. This 
revolution had begun before Luther was born: 
it seized him, because he stood in its way; and 
he was forced to march at the head of it, by the 
blundering of the Romish court, in the dispute 
between the Augustinians and Dominicans. 

The struggle in Germany was not only poli- 
tical and religious,—it was also intellectual. 
Hitherto, theological discussions had alone exer- 
cised and engrossed men’s thoughts; but, in the 
course of a contest, which brought under consi- 
deration the fundamental principles of social 
organization, religion, and government, higher 
and nobler conceptions were evolved, which at 
once assumed a permanent influence over man- 
kind. We find many great general truths set 
forth in the writings of Melancthon, Erasmus, 
and Bucer; but Luther never fully emancipated 
himself from the trammels of the schools and of 
sectarianism. 

If we turn from Germany to France, we shall 
see that the Reformation was there also a poli- 
tical struggle connected with the contest between 
feudalism and despotism. The cause of the 
Huguenots was never popular in France: it was 
embraced by nobles and knights, but it made 
very little progress with the multitude; and 
hence it was defeated, when, in the following 
century, the war of opinions and apostacies was 
succeeded by the war of battles. 

It is not probable that the greater number of 
the early proselytes comprehended the inevitable 
tendency of the Reformation to produce political 
changes, and to apply restrictions to despotism 
in the state, as well as in the church. But the 
monarchs of France and Germany saw that they 
were menaced just as much as the popes, and, 
therefore, made common cause with the eccle- 
siastics. It would be interesting to trace the 
history of this revolution in the relations between 
the church and state, in those countries which 
adhered to the Holy See; and to show that there 
was a change effected during the age of the Re- 
formation, in all Catholic states, scarcely less in 
magnitude and importance than those which 
were made in Protestant communities. But this 
is a subject which will come more legitimately 
under consideration, when the next volume of 
this work is before us. 

The fault of Mr. Stebbing’s history, is, that 
it is rather too rhetorical, and that the writer 
is too free in his ascription of motives and feel- 
ings to individuals with which it is impossible 
that he, as a mere historian, can be acquainted. 
It is true that he is generally charitable in his 
ascription of motives; but charity to one side, 
is often injustice to the other. It is the duty of 
a historian not only to be impartial in the nar- 
ration of facts, but also in the colouring which 
he gives those facts. We, personally, are inclined 
to make large and liberal allowance for the diffi- 
cult circumstances under which the early re- 
formers were placed, but we desire to extend the 
same justice, or mercy, to their adversaries ; for 
we do not very highly value a liberality that is 
all on one side. In other respects, this work is 
creditable to its author: contemporary witnesses 
have been cautiously investigated in the deter- 
mination of disputed facts; and, in the examina- 
tion of doctrinal controversies, care has been 
taken to avoid harsh judgments and injurious 
epithets. 








Notes on the Western States. By James Hall. 
Philadelphia, Hall; London, Wiley & Putnam. 


Tuts, in our opinion, is a valuable book. It 
furnishes just what we want— “ descriptive 
sketches of the soil, climate, resources, and 
scenery” of the country in question: a country 
about which a great deal has been written 
by superficial, hasty, or otherwise unqualified 
observers—if observers they deserve to be called 
—whose whole mass of crudities, together, can- 
not be put in comparison with this one small 
volume. Mr. Hall understands his subject 
thoroughly ; which no mere traveller, however 
well qualified, can be expected to do. Nine out 
of ten of them do not take ordinary means or 
pains even to do what they might, and few of 
them penetrate into the real West after all. The 
custom is, to take a steam-boat trip up or 
down the Mississippi and the Ohio,—say from 
Cincinnati to New Orleans—or the reverse; 
— a few days at each of these termini, and 
then write about the West! a region, as our 
author points out, embracing strictly, and with- 
out regard to the south-west, five vast entire 
organized states (of which Missouri alone com- 
prises 60,000 square miles and more), together 
with large portions of three others, farther east, 
Michigan territory, and ‘“‘a region of about 
500 miles in width, and west of these organ- 
ized boundaries.” Now, for a man to write of 
a country like this on the strength of a few 
weeks skirting along the edge of it, under shade 
of the cliffs of two or three rivers (which, in fact, 
not only give no specimen of the great region 
within, but generally conceal that region from 
view), is ridiculous. It is precisely as if one 
were to come from the other side the Atlantic, 
and write a book about western Europe, on the 
strength of a trip up or down the Rhine, stopping 
a week at Strasburg, and another at Rotterdam, 
on the way! 

Mr. Halli has lived in the focus of information 
and intelligence, and travelled leisurely over a 

at part of the country he describes. His 

ook is full of useful statistical matters-of-fact. 
Take, for example, this sketch of Ohio. It 
does not assume to be minute—minutie are 
elsewhere given: it is a glance at the general 
state of the social system, and it is one which 
only a resident, thoroughly versed in the whole 
surface, could furnish, or would ever conceive. 
Travellers sometimes generalize only to mistake 
and mislead, in pursuance of previous opinions, 
or, at the best, on the strength of a few facts, 
which may be, and frequently are, the exception 
rather than the rule. Here is a bird’s-eye view, 
as good as a volume :— 

“Ohio has grown more rapidly, and the new is 
here seen singularly intermixed with the old—neat 
villages, extensive farms, and valuable improvements, 
alternating with rude hamlets, solitary log houses, or 
masses of unbroken forest. The appearances of 
commercial and agricultural activity, are of the most 
cheering character, the actual improvement which is 
going forward in every department of life and busi- 
ness, is great,—yet the exterior developement, as 
presented to the eye of the stranger, is new, rough, 
and uninviting. The beauty of nature has been 
destroyed, and the embellishments of art have not 
been supplied. Wealth and labour have been em- 
ployed with great energy and success, in reducing 
the wild land into cultivated fields, in bringing the 
resources of the country into operation, and in pro- 
viding the comforts of life; but few expenditures 
have been made for ornament or luxury. To him 
who passes rapidly through the land, and glances 
only at the rude exterior, everything appears crude 
and unformed, but there is notwithstanding an ad- 
mirable system in the industry, as well as in the 
social and moral condition of the people. The 
skeleton of a regularly organized civil society, with 
all its strong muscles and ligaments, is vigorously de- 
veloped, and those parts only are wanting, which are 
necessary to give grace and fulness to the outline.” 
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Here is another, comprising three more of the 
five States :— 

“ Passing westwardly through Indiana, Illinois, 
and Missouri, there will be found still less appear- 
ance of improvement. In some parts of Indiana, 
the people are treading rapidly in the footsteps of 
those of Ohio, substantial houses have been built, 
and farms have been brought into a high state of 
culture. But generally speaking the settlers in these 
states continue to reside in their primitive dwellings; 
the log house, and the rough worm-fence, are the 
chief objects of human construction that meet the 
eye. The fields are rudely tilled, yet yield abun- 
dant harvests. There is an abundance, even to pro- 
fusion, of all the necessaries of life, but none of the 
luxuries, and few of what would be called comforts, 
by those who are unaccustomed to the habits of the 
country. There is however a vast deal of substantial 
comfort, and the people are independent, cheerful, 
and intelligent. The beauty that attracts the eye in 
this region, is that of nature, and is found in the wide 
tracts of wilderness that remain untouched by the 
axe or the plough. Such is the greater part of the 
country, over which the farms are thinly scattered, 
and where the cattle still roam at large through the 
woods and prairies, as in the days of the patriarchs. 
A large proportion of the people of these three states, 
partake more of the pastoral, than of the agricultural 
character. They belong to a race to whom wealth 
is not so desirable as to cause them to seek it by hard 
labour, and they aim at nothing beyond a competent 
support. Their numerous domestic animals, that 
feed in the natural pastures, and the game of the 
forest, supply them with food in rich abundance, and 
their fields are carelessly tilled, because the produce 
is of secondary importance.” 

In Kentucky, an older country, we find still 
another phase ; for this state is the “old do- 
minion” of the west. It is some 60 years of 
age—as a settlement, we mean—whereas Ohio 
is but 45, and the others much less. Parts of 
Kentucky are sterile; others mountainous, ro- 
mantic, wild (including the Kenhawa country, 
and the famous “ Hawk’s Nest”); but the author 
here describes a circuit of some 40 miles dia- 
meter, of which Lexington is the centre, adding 
that several other countries beyond it are little 
inferior to these :— 

“There is a something substantial, as well as 
elegant, in the residence of a farmer of this part of 
Kentucky ; a combination of taste, neatness, comfort, 
and abundance, which is singularly interesting, and 
which evinces a high degreee of liberality in the use 
of wealth; as well as great industry in its production. 
The fields are extensive and well cultivated. Nota 
spot remains in its pristine state of wilderness; but 
everywhere the hand of art is seen to have exerted 
its energies with an unusual vigour and felicity of 
execution. Every foot of ground has been adorned, 
or rendered productive. The woodland pastures 
which are peculiar to this section of country are re- 
markably beautiful, giving to its extensive farms an 
unusual degree of elegance, and to the whole cha- 
racter of the scenery an originality, which attracts 
the attention of the most casual observer, while it 
fills a genuine admirer of nature with the most 
pleasurable emotions. This agreeable effect is pro- 
duced by a simple procedure. The woodlands are 
all inclosed ; the underwood, and the useless trees 
are removed, while the valuable timber trees are left, 
standing sufficiently wide apart to admit the rays of 
the sun, and the free circulation of the air, between 
them. The ground is then sown with grass, and ex- 
tensive tracts, which would otherwise have been mere 
wilderness, are thus converted into spacious lawns, 
studded with noble trees. These are so numerous, 
and of such extent, as to form a prominent feature 
in the scenery, and it is hardly possible to imagine 
anything more beautiful, than the alternations of 
woodland and meadow, with hemp and cornfields, 
and orchards, which the eye here meets in every 
direction. The dwelling houses are usually large 
edifices of brick or frame, surrounded by numerous 
offices, and embowered in shade trees, among which 
the locust, and the Lombardy poplar are most fre- 
quently seen. ‘The fences and other improvements 
are excellent, and the grounds neatly kept. The 
whole appearance is that of a country possessing 





wealth, industry, and refinement—the residence of a 
hospitable people, who cherish the social virtues, and 
who bestow much care in surrounding themselves 
with the comforts and luxuries of domestic life.” 

One may appreciate their style of progress in 
this region when he understands what we have 
seen stated, that this Lexington, now the capital, 
we think, of Kentucky, was founded by two or 
three hunters in the vicinity, who got ‘together 
on this spot, after hearing the news of the Battle 
of Lexington (in 1775), for the purpose of cele- 
brating that event. So rapid has been this change 
that, as Mr. Hall says, it seems as if the pioneer 
people must have been supplanted by the present 
race, instead of the fact being that the latter are 
either the same individuals or their sons. 

The fame of the old hunter this place was 
named after, is well known ; the same who kept 
in advance of the settlements, complaining that 
“he had not elbow room,” when the nearest 
white inhabitant was distant about twenty miles! 
Boon's daughter was the first white child born 
in Kentucky,—a short time before the Revolu- 
tion. The oldest native-born citizen now living 
is said to be but sixty-two years old. Our author 
is, we believe, an Ohio man, and, as might be 
expected, he tells us more about Cincinnati than 
any other western town. The growth of that 
place has been wonderful indeed, but it is quite 
rivalled, we should suppose, by its neighbour (only 
100 miles distant) on the Kentucky side of the 
river. We see that, according to a census taken 
three years since, Louisville contains a popula- 
tion of 18,967. In 1820 the population was 
4012, and in 1830, 10,336, making an increase 
of 6336 in ten years; in the ratio of seventy- 
eight per cent. for each term of five years on the 
population of 1820. Between the years 1830 
and 1835, the population of the city has increased 
8,630, and in the ratio of eighty-three per cent. 
for the five years constituting that period. 

Mr. Hall corrects a great number of the 
mistakes which prevail in regard to the western 
country. He shows, among other things, that 
the “general division of the prairies into level 
and rolling is quite idle.” The entire “ West” 
is one great plain—the declivity very slight in 
the aggregate ; but with gentle undulations also 
in all parts of it, which by no means detract from 
its character of prairie. ‘The remark respecting 
the prairie, in which all observers agree, seems 
at first a little strange. Very much of this 
boundless region, we are told, is yet uninhabited, 
yet, Mr. Hall tells us, it is not ‘ lonesome.” 
The smooth, woodless surface—the round swells 
and falls—the flowers scattered profusely over 
this natural lawn—the groves and clumps of 
trees (not forests), carrying the resemblance to 
our noblemen’s parks still farther,—all these look 
like human life. One cannot divest himself of 
the impression that the scene must be civilized. 
No villages are seen—no tapering spires—not a 
single habitation; but the want of these features 
is forgotten in the loveliness, and still more the 
life-likeness of the rest. This, of course, is true 
only in the warm season. 

The travellers’ tales about fires in the prairies 
are, it would seem, gross exaggerations. Mr. 
Hall denies the alleged rapidity of their pro- 
gress, and says they have never destroyed the 
life of man or beast,—unless the one was drunk 
or the other wounded. Still the truth must be 
sufficiently appalling. 

“ The thick sward of the prairie presents a con- 
siderable mass of fuel, and offers a barrier to the 
progress of the flame, not easily surmounted. The 
fire advances slowly, and with power. The heat is 
intense. The flames often extend across a wide 
prairie, and advance ina long line. No sight can be 
more sublime, than to behold at night, a stream of 
fire several miles in breadth, advancing across these 
plains, leaving behind it a black cloud of smoke, and 
throwing before it a vivid glare which lights up the 





whole landscape with the brilliancy of noonday, 
roaring and cracking sound is heard like the rush; 
of a hurricane, The flame, which in general rises to 
the height of about twenty feet, is seen sinking, and 
darting upward in spires, precisely as the waves dash 
against each other, and as the spray flies up into the 
air; and the whole appearance is often that of 
boiling and flaming sea, violently agitated. The 
progress of the fire is so slow, and the heat so great, 
that every combustible material in its course is con. 
sumed. The root of the prairie-grass alone, by some 
peculiar adaptation of nature, is spared.” 

Of course, the farmer’s fields are liable to 
devastation, if he has been foolish enough to 
leave the tall grass standing about his fences. 
otherwise he has but to lay bare a narrow strip 
of the greensward. A beaten road, however 
narrow, suffices. In regard to wood, it is well 
known the prairies are not very largely provided: 
it grows chiefly along the borders of the rivers, 
elsewhere only in comparatively small clum 
With some persons this is a serious objection to 
the whole country. What has been observed re. 
specting a deficiency of water in these prairies 
seems to be equally superficial. It is true:— 

“ Early in the summer all the streams except the 
largest, are dried up: the traveller is astonished as 
he passes over deep channels, perfectly dry, to see, 
by the marks of water above his head, that immense 
floods have recently filled them to overflowing, and 
at finding in the beds of rivers of sounding name, in 
which for months together a ship of the line might 
float, rivulets almost exhausted, over which he could 
jump at a single bound.” 

But everywhere and at all seasons plenty of 
good water may be found a few feet below the 
surface. 

A valuable portion of this book are the chap- 
ters on the products of the country, including 
the animals, wild and tame. The buffalo, elk, 
bear, and beaver, have nearly disappeared from 
the great valley, but it is worthy of note that the 
deer have rather increased, having found a pro- 
tector more than a destroyer in civilization and 
in man. It seems,— 

“They suffer most from the wolves, who hunt in 
packs like hounds, and who seldom give up the 
chace until a deer istaken. We have often sate on 
a moonlight summer night, at the door of a log cabin 
on one of our prairies, and heard the wolves in full 
chace of a deer, yelling very nearly in the same 
manner as a pack of hounds. Sometimes the ay 
would be heard at a great distance over the plain; 
then it would die away, and again be distinguished 
at a nearer point, and in another direction—now the 
full cry would burst upon us from a neighbouring 
thicket, and we could almost hear the sobs of the 
exhausted deer. * * Immense numbers of deer are 
killed every year by our hunters, who take them for 
the hams and skins alone, throwing away the rest of 
the carcass. Venison hams and hides are important 
articles of export. The former are purchased from 
the hunters at 25 cents a pair, the latter at 20 cents 
a pound. In the villages of Illinois and Missoun 
we purchase, for our tables, the saddle of venison 
with the hams attached, for 374 cents, which would 
be something like one cent a pound.” 

These wolves are numerous, and do dam 
in a small way. Sometimes they have lain in 
ambush for the buffalo at a ford, and catching 
that clumsy animal at some awkward moment, 
sprung on it, and worried it to death. Even 
man, in a few cases, has been a victim to this 
ferocity :-— ‘ 

“Tn very early times, a negro man was passing in 
the night, in the lower part of Kentucky, from one 
settlement to another. The distance was several 
miles, and the country over which he travelled en- 
tirely unsettled. In the morning his carcass was 
found entirely stripped of flesh. Near it lay hisaxe, 
covered with blood, and all around the bushes were 
beaten down, the ground trodden, and the number of 
foot tracks so great, as to show that the unfortunate 
victim had fought long and manfully. On pursuing 
his track it appeared that the wolves had pursued 
him for a considerable distance, he had often tumed 
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them and driven them back. Several times 
had attacked him, and been repelled, as ap- 
by the blood and tracks. He had killed 


some of them, before the final onset, and in the last 
conflict had destroyed several. His axe was his only 


The following instance of an escape is amus- 
ing, if true:— 7 

“Qn another occasion, many years ago, a negro 
man was going through the woods, with no companion 
put his fiddle, when he discovered that a pack of 
wolves were on his track. They pursued very cauti- 
ously, but a few of them would sometimes dash up, 
and growl, as if impatient for their prey, and then 
fall back again. As he had several miles to go, he 
became much alarmed. He sometimes stopped, 
shouted, drove back his pursuers, and then proceeded. 
The animals became more and more audacious, and 
would prodably have attacked him, had he not ar- 
rived at a deserted cabin, which stood by the way 
side, Into this he rushed for shelter, and without 
waiting to shut the door, climbed up and seated him- 
sf on the rafters. The wolves dashed in after him, 
and becoming quite furious, howled, and leaped, and 
endeavoured with every expression of rage to get to 
him. The moon was now shining brightly, and Cuff 
being able to see his enemies, and satisfied of his own 
safety, began to act on the offensive. Finding the 
cabin full of them, he crawled down to the top of the 
door, which he shut and fastened. Then removing 
some of the loose boards from the roof, scattered them 
with a tremendous clatter upon such of his foes as 
remained outside, who soon scampered off, while 
those in the house began to crouch with fear. He 
had now a large number of prisoners to stand guard 
over, until morning ; and drawing forth his fiddle, he 
very good naturedly played for them all night, very 
wuch,as he supposed, to their edification and amuse- 
ment, for like all genuine lovers of music, he ima- 
gined that it had power to soften the heart, even of a 
wolf, On the ensuing day, some of the neighbours 
assembled and destroyed the captives, with great 
rejoicings.” 

Multitudes of wolves have been destroyed by 
virtue of bounties offered by the different States. 
So much was paid in this way one year in Illi- 
nois that the Legislature felt obliged to repeal 
the law ; they could better afford the wolves than 
the bounty. The panther and wild cat exist, 
but are not much seen; the fox the same; 
Mr. Hall thinks it must increase, like the 
deer. Rabbits are abundant, but we see no 
mention of the hare; and we may here remark, 
in passing, that we believe neither that animal 
nor the pheasant are to be found throughout the 
United States. All sorts of squirrels abound. 
The author mentions a curious trait of these 
beautiful little animals :— 

“Sometimes, in the course of a few years, they 
become so numerous in one section of country, as to 
threaten destruction to the entire crops ; when, as if 
by common c t they an emigration, 
which is usually from west to east, in bodies so 
numerous as to defy any attempt at computation, 
crossing the largest rivers that lie in their course. 
Many perish by drowning, and thousands are killed 
bythe boys, who crowd to the shores, to intercept the 
weary and breathless emigrants at their landing. At 
the commencement of their march they are very fat; 
but towards its conclusion they become poor and 
sickly, After such an event they are scarce for 
several years, then multiply, emigrate, and perish as 
before. The cause of this phenomenon has never 
been explained. It cannot be want of food, for the 
districts they leave are often as fruitful as those to 
Which they direct their course, and the healthy con- 
dition in which they set out, leaves no room to sup- 
pose that the danger of starvation has driven them 

om home. Our hunters shoot these small animals 
with rifles, bringing them down from the tops of the 
tallest trees, with a single ball ; and when their de- 
iat become great, large parties are formed, 
Which scour the woods, killing thousands in a day.” 

We have adverted to the disappearance of 
some animals; others, it appears, have been 
imported—rats, for example,—unknown till long 

the settlements commenced. Again :— 











“ The honey bees are not natives of this country, 
but they have always kept a little in advance of the 
white man, and while they continue numerous in the 
settlements are particularly so upon the frontier. On 
the verge of civilization, bee-hunting furnishes em- 
ployment to many individuals during several months 
of the year; and the tables of all the farmers are 
amply supplied with the rich treasures of the labo- 
rious insect. Honey and beeswax are among the 
staples of all the new states.” 

Of birds, the prairie-fowl (alias grouse) is very 
common. In winter, they come about the far- 
mer’s premises very boldly, and are easily shot, 
or trapped. The swan has retreated before man. 
Water-fowl generally abound on all the streams, 
to a vast extent. The wild turkey is common, 
though shy ; very fine ones are bought of the 
hunter for twelve cents! (equal to as many half- 
pence). 


We should be glad to quote from the chapters 
on agricultural produce,—the public domain,— 
trade and commerce, but find ourselves obliged 
to forbear. From the chapter on western steam- 
boat navigation we must quote the history of 
“poor John Fitch,” who, in his endeavours to 
accomplish the great work, long preceded Fulton: 


“In 1785, John Fitch, a watchmaker in Phila. 
delphia, conceived the design of propelling a boat by 
steam. He was both poor and illiterate, and many 
difficulties occurred, to frustrate every attempt which 
he made, to try the practicability of his invention. 
He applied to Congress forassistance, but wasrefused ; 
and then offered his invention to the Spanish govern- 
ment, to be used in the navigation of the Mississippi, 
but without any better success. At length, a com. 
pany was formed, and funds subscribed, for the build- 
ing of a steam-boat, and in the year 1788, his vessel 
was launched on the Delaware. Many crowded to 
see and ridicule the novel, and, as they supposed, the 
chimerical experiment... It seemed that the idea of 
wheels had not occurred to Mr. Fitch ; but instead 
of them, oars were used, which worked in frames. 
He was confident of success; and when the boat was 
ready for the trial, she started off in good style for 
Burlington. Those who had sneered began to stare, 
and they who had smiled in derision, looked grave. 
Away went the boat, and the happy inventor tri- 
umphed over the scepticism of an unbelieving public. 
The boat performed her trip to Burlington, a distance 
of twenty miles: but unfortunately burst her boiler 
in rounding to the wharf at that place, and the next 
tide floated her back to the city. Fitch persevered, 
and with great difficulty procured another boiler. 
After some time, the boat performed another trip to 
Burlington and Trenton, and returned in the same 
day. She is said to have moved at the rate of eight 
miles an hour; but something was continually break- 
ing, and the unhappy projector only conquered one 
difficulty to encounter another. Perhaps this was 
not owing to any defect in his plans, but to the low 
state of the arts at that time, and the difficulty of get- 
ting such complex machinery made with proper 
exactness. Fitch became embarrassed with debt, 
and was obliged to abandon the invention, after hav- 
ing satisfied himself of its practicability. This in- 
genious man, who was probably the first inventor of 
the steam-boat, wrote three volumes, which he de- 
posited in manuscript, sealed up, in the Philadelphia 
library, to be opened thirty years after his death. 
When, or why, he came to the west we have not 
learned ; but it is recorded of him, that he died and 
was buried near the Ohio, His three volumes were 
opened about five years ago, and were found to con- 
tain his speculations on mechanics. He details his 
embarrassments and disappointments, with a feeling 
which shows how ardently he desired success, and 
which wins for him the sympathy of those who have 
heart enough to mourn over the blighted prospects 
of genius. He confidently predicts the futuresuccess 
of the plan, which, in his hands, failed only for the 
want of pecuniary means. He prophesies that in less 
than a century, we shall see our western rivers swarm- 
ing with steam boats; and expresses a wish to be 
buried on the shores of the Ohio, where the song of 
the boatman may enliven the stillness of his resting 
place, and the music of the steam-engine soothe his 
spirit. What an idea! Yet how natural to the 


mind of an ardent projector, whose whole life had 
been devoted to one darling object, which it was not 
his destiny to accomplish! And how touching is 
the sentiment found in one of his journals: —‘ the 
day will come when some more powerful man, will 
get fame and riches from my invention ; but nobody 
will believe that poor John Fitch can do anything 
worthy of attention.’” 

We may observe, in regard to the steam-boats, 
that the largest number we have ever stated is 
more than confirmed, for there are now said to 
be six hundred or more on the Mississippian 
waters alone! Mr. Hall agrees with us that the 
“accidents” are no accidents at all. We trust 
his just severity on this subject, together with 
his disclosures of facts, may do much to put an 
end to them. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

The Romance of the Harem, by Miss Pardoe, 3 vols, 
—Strange though it may appear, it is nevertheless 
true, that Miss Pardoe, in the attempt to Orientalize 
her style, so as to suit the Turkish tales here nar- 
rated, has divested herself of much gaudiness and 
inflation of language, and thus produced a romance 
more to our liking than the realities of her recently 
published journals, There was no want of force and 
passion in her former novels, (the Jewish scenes in 
* The Daventrys’ rise to our remembrance, by way 
of illustration,) but in this work the force is put forth 
with increased discretion, and the passion, instead of 
being half smothered among a false finery of language 
and imagery, presents itself richly, but not super- 
abundantly clad. With the exception of Mr. Mo- 
tier’s tales, we have rarely encountered an eastern 
novel so readable as the ‘ Romance of the Harem,” 
The thread which binds together the several stories 
making up this romance, though slight, is strong 
enough for its purpose, and the tales themselves are 
attractive from their variety. ‘The Diamond Mer- 
chant’ is a frightful history of a she-miser, who, 
under the mask of devout habits out-of-doors, and 
by the aid of sundry appetizing home-temptations, 
entrapped the wealthy youths of Stamboul; and 
having entrapped them, made them her tributary 
prisoners—murdering them when no more money 
was forthcoming :—a genuine legend, according to 
Miss Pardoe, who had it “from Peroussé Hanoum, 
the Lady Secretary of the Sultana Azmé.” Next, 
we have ‘The Seven Doors,’ in which, though the 
end be to throw an unwillingly-wedded lady into the 
protection of her old lover, we could not but be 
amused by the cleverness with which the tricks, and 
suspenses, and surprises, necessary to the fact, are 
keptup. There are Figaros, it seems, in the East,— 
and some of the family of Mephistopheles, too, if we 
are to believe the subsequent tale of ‘The Arab 
Steed,’—the only one in which our authoress has 
availed herself of the ready machinery of super- 
natural influence. The story is striking, but the 
episode of the Dervise and Comladeve, (vol. 2, 
p. 108, &c.), is in Miss Pardoe’s former and worst 
style. *The Kingdom of the Mice’ is the least 
amusing of the series, the Massaldjhe (story-teller) 
having become prosy where only quaintness was in- 
tended. But we forgive its prosiness, for the sake of 
the opening of * The Barber of Bassora.’ The de- 
scription of the street-porter’s household (a mis- 
shapen and maimed family), and his adventures with 
the mysterious box of cypress wood committed to 
his wardship by a stranger, are done in that sprightly, 
credulous, clear style, which befits the opening of an 
eastern tale, and constrains children of all ages to 
ask impatiently for the sequel. We agree, however, 
with the Pasha, in whose presence it was told, that 
it becomes commonplace towards its close. The 
* Romances’ are interspersed with many pretty lyrics; 
and as we cannot find an eligible prose scene for 
extract, we will give a song :— 

There was a bright and a sunny sky 
Spread over a laughing land, 
But one small vapour was floating by, 
Where the wild wave kissed the strand ; 
And as it passed o'er the ocean-swell, 
A rain-drop from the dark cloud fell. 
* Alas!” the limpid moisture sighed, 
As it clave the yielding air; 
* And must I perish in that salt tide, 
And die unregarded there? 
Hard is my fate to be thus riven 





From my glorious place ‘mid the blue of Heaven!” 
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Down, down it fell; but ere the tide 
Touched the bright sand of the shore, 
An oyster that thirsted, opened wide 
Its pearl-encrusted door; 
And by the soft breathing of the air, 
The limpid drop was wafted there. 


Time passed—and then a fisher came, 
And from that oyster drew 
A precious prize, whose wondrous fame 
Through many a region flew; 
The rain-drop had become a gem, 
To deck a monarch’s diadem! 


The fault of the book is the constant use of Turkish 
phrases, which, of course, have to be translated on 
the spot, giving the text thereby a mosaic effect, 
which was not necessary to impress on the reader 
the familiarity with the catch-words of her subject, 
possessed by Miss Pardoe. 

The Prince and the Pedlar, by the Author of ‘The 
Heiress,’ 3 vols.—There are characters sure to pro- 
duce a certain effect in works of fiction ; yet which 
may as unhesitatingly be put together according to 
precept, as the best approved dainty prescribed by 
Mrs, Glasse or Dr. Kitchiner. The Tyrrel of 
fashionable novels, for instance, with his superna- 
turally sweet voice, and down look, and dubious 
smile,—a gambler, a seducer, a betrayer ;—who has 
not met such a Tyrrel a hundred times at least ? 
Nor less distinctly marked a personage is the Auto- 
lycus of the historical romance,—that fellow with as 
many eyes as Argus, and as many disguises as Mer- 
cury,—who befriends the hero, no one is to know 
why, and delivers the heroine from her most desperate 
perils,—if at sea, capable of manceuvring the dis- 
tressed ship through storms of unknown fury,—if on 
land, moving phantom-wise between two hostile 
armies, intercepting letters, picking up news, trusted 
by both Cavalier and Roundhead,—ending his career 
either by a tragical death or retirement from the 
haunts of those he has led safe into the land of matri- 
mony,—but always by his turning out to be somebody, 
&c, &c. On the exploits of such a character as this 
hangs the plot of ‘The Prince’ (who is Prince Rupert) 
and ‘the Pedlar,’ who is friend and self-adopted pro- 
tector to the Royalist hero—Colonel Roland Eden, 
and also to his lady-love Margaret Wilton. She, 
though on the Puritan side, is sought for honourably 
by the Prince aforesaid, and dishonourably by one 
Byfield, a villain cut out rather according to the 
fashion of Black Will or Bethlem Gabor than the 
Tyrrel pattern. Have we not said enough to give 
our readers an idea of the plan of this romance ? or 
must we further announce, that it contains also 
among its actors one Lady Burfrey, aunt of the 
heroine, the very frost-bitten pink of duennas,—a 
stern father for the heroine, whom we never meet, 
and hardly hear of till the third volume is half over, 
—and a prim, comely Bristol spinster, under whose 
exact coif, and behind whose demure lips lurks a 
capital stock of enterprise and contrivance on the 
right side?and must we object to the historical 
foot-notes by which so many pages are encumbered ? 
On the whole, the authoress of * The Prince and the 
Pedlar’ seems to us less happy in the historical novel 
than in her former tales of a less difficult order. 
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OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Accorprnc to our promise, we this day publish in 
full Mr. Fox Talbot's interesting paper ‘On Photo- 
genic Drawing.’ A somewhat eager examination of 
the contemporary discoveries of Mr. Fox Talbot and 
M. Daguerre is going on at Paris. A communica- 
tion from the former was laid before the Académie 
des Sciences on Monday last. In commenting on it, 
M. Arago insisted anew on the time—a period of 
twenty years—which had elapsed since M. Daguerre 
first turned his attention to the subject, by experi- 
ments made in conjunction with M. Nieps. As an 
additional proof of the delicacy of M. Daguerre’s 
machine, M. Arago mentioned the fact, that in one 
view, a lightning conductor upon a house was cor- 
rectly represented, but so minutely as only to be 
discerned through a magnifying glass. The an- 
nouncement of the discovery has, as our readers 
may suppose, excited considerable attention in other 
countries as well as in England and France. The 
following is an extract from a letter which ap- 
peared in the Augsburgh Gazette, on the 22nd 
ult. :—“ While I was reading the statement of M. 
Arago on the subject of M. Daguerre’s interesting 
discovery, I felt something like the enviers of Colum- 
bus, when he made the egg stand on its end. I 
thought‘ You might have made the discovery 
yourself long ago, if—you had happened to think of 
it.” I immediately went home, patched up, as well 
as I could, a camera obscura, with a little lens—pre- 
pared, instead of a plate of metal, a piece of writing 
paper, and in a quarter of an hour the window of my 
apartment, with the view opposite, was fixed on the 
paper, like a most beautiful and delicate drawing in 
India ink. I have repeated the experiment twice 
since with entire success, and under the most unfa- 
vourable circumstances, in the present dull, gloomy 
weather; so that I am certain that I too possess the 
art of M. Daguerre. My only object is, that it may 
be published as soon as possible, that the secret is 
already discovered in Germany.~ Satisfied with as- 
serting the honour of my country, I renounce the 
vanity of publishing my name. You will excuse my 
not mentioning, at present, the name of the substance 
used in preparing the ground, that the worthy Da- 
guerre may not be deprived of the fruits of his labour 
and expenses, The substance is very common, and 
M. Arago has alluded to it.” The worthy German 
seems to be unaware of what really constitutes the 
discovery of M. Daguerre and Mr. Fox Talbot. The 
fact that an image or picture might be produced by 
the action of light on nitrate of silver, was shown 
more than a quarter of a century since, by Sir H. 
Davy—a fact probably unknown to M. Daguerre, as 
to Mr. Talbot, when he first directed attention to the 
subject ; but the difficulty, it appears, was to fix the 
image or picture ; and in this consists the discovery 
and the secret, which the German writer does not 
pretend to have penetrated. 

On the last expedition made by the French 
troops from Kostantinah, they passed through 
Djemilah, on their road to Setif. A very full re- 
port of this expedition appears in the Journal des 
Débats of the 29th, and the writer, M. Urbain, in 
speaking of Djemilah, observes,—“ No ruins have 
been found, in Algiers, more interesting than those 
of Djemilah. The most remarkable amongst them 
is a magnificent triumphal arch in perfect preserva- 
tion. The sculpture of the columns and friezes is of 
the Corinthian order, and calls to mind the finest 
works of Rome. The inscription, which remains 
quite perfect, informs us that this monument was 
dedicated to Caracalla, and his mother, Julia Damna, 
in the third century of the Christian era. There is 
also the remains of a temple with four pedestals, 
each bearing a statue—one of Severus, another of 
Verus, the other two unknown. Here, again, the 
ornaments belong to the best period of architecture. 
Opposite to the arch are the remains of a circus, in a 
reasonable state of preservation; all the interior dis- 
tributions are easily recognized. I do not speak of 
mere monumental inscriptions; they abound here 
as elsewhere ; for it is remarkable that the tombs 
are the last to disappear in the wrecks of cities. 
After quitting Djemilah, we proceeded to the ruins 
of Mous: we found, on our road, a fragment of 
sculpture representing Roman soldiers, which no 
doubt formed part of a large monument. The work- 
manship was good, and carefully executed. Soon 
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after, we passed a number of tombe, in very gaa 
preservation : four or five, indeed, appeared 

the upper stones alone having been raised just suff. 
cient to allow the Arabs to despoil them, which they 
had done without destroying the tombs. The fit 
thing that struck us, on arriving at Setif, was the ruing 
of a citadel. On examining the building, We soon 
discovered that the materials had formed parts of 
much older monuments; from which we inferred thy 
the citadel itself was not Roman. In the Midst of 
these the Beys had constructed one of their large 
stables, now a ruin; so that here were three gener. 
tions of ruins.” 

“After much prating and debating,” the authoritig 
of Norwich have, we perceive, decided to hold the 
Musical Festival there this autumn, according tg 
triennial custom. There ought to be similar 
ings at Worcester and Liverpool, but the matter, we 
believe, is not yet decided. Those behind the scenes 
of the Philharmonic directorship, are ci i 
rumoured promises of a new symphony by Mendels. 
sohn, (who is to bring it over in the month of April.) 
and of another by Spohr, to whom an invitation Tay 
possibly be sent to conduct the work in person, ¥, 
Mario, too, alias the Marquis de Candia,—whog 
splendid southern voice, and handsome p 
gained him so deserved a popularity in private, some 
two years ago, and who has since entered the profes. 
sion by making a very successful appearance at the 
Académie Royale,—is mentioned as engaged for two 
of the concerts. Apropos of Paris,—there would 
appear to be a sort of theatrical as well as minis 
terial crisis in that city, caused by the exorbitant 
terms demanded for Mdlle. Rachel—a salary, more 
enormous than Talma received after twenty year 
of stage service, being insisted upon by her father, 
The Elsslers have advanced some steps further into 
public favour, by their pantomime and dancing in 
a Scotch version of Taglioni’s Gitana. 

BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL, 
The GALLERY for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the 
WORKS of BRITISH ARTISTS, is OPEN DAILY, from Tenia 
the Morning until Five in the Evening. 


dmission, 1s. ; Catalogue, 1s. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 














PHOTOGENIC DRAWING, 

Some Account of the Art of Photogenic Drawing, 
the Process by which Natural Objects may be made 
to delineate themselves without the aid of the Artist's 
Pencil. By Henry Fox Talbot, Esq. F.R.S. 

1. In the spring of 1834 I began to put in 
practice a method which I had devised some time 
previously, for employing to purposes of utility the 
very curious property which has been long known to 
chemists to be by the nitrate of silver; 
namely, its discoloration when exposed to the violet 
rays of light. This property appeared to me to be 
perhaps capable of useful application in the following 
manner. 

I proposed to spread on a sheet of paper a suffici- 
ent quantity of the nitrate of silver, and then to set 
the paper in the sunshine, having first placed before 
it some object casting a well defined shadow. The 
light, acting on the rest of the paper, would naturally 
blacken it, while the parts in shadow would retain 
their whiteness. Thus I expected that a kind of 
image or picture would be produced, resembling toa 
certain degree the object from which it was derived 
I expected, however, also, that it would be necessary 
to preserve such images in a portfolio, and to view 
them only by candle-light ; because if by daylight, 
the same natural process which formed the images 
would destroy them, by blackening the rest of the 


paper. 
Such was my leading idea before it was enlarged 


and corrected by experience. It was not until some 
time after, and when I was in ion of several 
novel and curious results,that I thought of inquiring 
whether this process had been ever proposed or at- 
tempted before? I found that in fact it had ; but 
apparently not followed up to any extent, or with 
much perseverance. The few notices that I have 
been able to meet with are vague and unsatisfactory: 
merely stating that such a method exists of obtaining 
the outline of an object, but going into no details 
respecting the best and most advantageous manner 
of proceeding. 

The only definite account of the matter which! 
have been able to meet with, is contained in the first 
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volume of the Journal of the Royal Institution, page 
170, from which it appears that the idea was origin- 

started by Mr. Wedgwood, and a numerous 
genes of experiments made both by him and Sir 


Humphry Davy, which however ended in failure. I 
will take the liberty of quoting a few passages from 

i oir. 
ar + copy of a painting, immediately after being 
taken, must be kept in an obscure place. It may 
indeed be examined in the shade, but in this case the 

should be only for a few minutes. No at- 
temptsthat have been made to prevent the uncoloured 
parts from being acted upon by light, have as yet 
heen successful. They have been covered with a 
thin coating of fine varnish ; but this has not destroyed 
their susceptibility of becoming coloured. When 
the solar rays are passed through a print and thrown 
upon prepared paper, the unshaded parts are slowly 
copied; but the lights transmitted by the shaded 
are seldom so definite as to form a distinct 
resemblance of them by producing different intensi- 
ties of colour. 

“The images formed by means of a camera obscura 
have been found too faint to produce in any moderate 
time, an effect upon the nitrate of silver. To copy 
these images was the first object of Mr. Wedgwood, 
but all his numerous experiments proved unsuc- 
cessful.” 

These are the observations of Sir Humphry Davy. 
Ihave been informed by a scientific friend that this 
unfavourable result of Mr. Wedgwood’s and Sir 
Humphry Davy’s experiments, was the chief cause 
which discouraged him from following up with per- 
severance the idea which he had also entertained of 
fixing the beautiful images of the camera obscura. 
And no doubt when so distinguished an experimenter 
as Sir Humphry Davy announced “that all experi- 
ments had proved unsuccessful,” such a statement 
was calculated materially to discourage further in- 
quiry. The circumstance also,announced by Davy, 
that the paper on which these images were depicted 
was liable to become entirely dark, and that nothing 
hitherto tried would prevent it, would perhaps have 
induced me to consider the attempt as hopeless, if I 
had not (fortunately) before I read it, already dis- 
covered a method of overcoming this difficulty, and 
of fixing the image in such a manner that it isno more 
liable to injury or destruction. 

In the course of my experiments directed to that 
end, I have been astonished at the variety of effects 
which I have found produced by a very limited 
number of different processes when combined in 
various ways ; and also at the length of time which 
sometimes elapses before the full effect of these 
manifests itself with certainty. For I have found 
that images formed in this manner, which have ap- 
peared in good preservation at the end of twelve 
months from their formation, have nevertheless some- 
what altered during the second year. This cireum- 
stance, added to the fact that the firstattempts which 
Imade became indistinct in process of time (the 
paper growing wholly dark), induced me to watch 
the progress of the change during some considerable 
time, as I thought that perhaps all these images would 
ultimately be found to fade away. I found, however, 
to my satisfaction, that this was not the case; and 
having now kept a number of these drawings during 
nearly five years without their suffering any deterior- 
ation, I think myself authorized to draw conclusions 

my experiments with more certainty. 
_ 2. Effect and Appearance of these Images.—The 
images obtained in this manner are themselves white, 
but the ground upon which they display themselves is 
variously and pleasingly coloured. 

Such is the variety of which the process is capable, 
that by merely varying the proportions and some 
trifling details of manipulation, any of the following 
colours are readily attainable :— 

Sky-blue, 

Yellow, 

Rose-colour, 

Brown, of various shades, 

Black. 
Green alone is absent from the list, with the exception 
of a dark shade of it, approaching to black. The 
blue-coloured variety hasa very pleasing effect, some- 
what like that produced by the Wedgwood-ware, 
Which has white figures on a blue ground. This 
Variety also retains its colours perfectly if preserved 





in a portfolio, and not being subject to any spontane- 
ous change, requires no preserving process. These 
different shades of colour are of course so many 
different chemical compounds, which chemists have 
not hitherto distinctly noticed. 

3. First Applications of this Process.—The first 
kind of objects which I attempted to copy by this 
process were flowers and leaves, either fresh or 
selected from my herbarium. These it renders with 
the utmost truth and fidelity, exhibiting even the 
venation of the leaves, the minute hairs that clothe 
the plant, &e. &e. 

It is so natural to associate the idea of labour with 
great complexity and elaborate detail of execution, 
that one is more struck at seeing the thousand florets 
of an Agrostis depicted with all its capillary branch- 
lets (and so accurately that none of all this multitude 
shall want its little bivalve calyx, requiring to be 
examined through a lens), than one is by the picture 
of the large and simple leaf of an oak or a chesnut. 
But in truth the difficulty is in both cases the same. 
The one of these takes no more time to execute than 
the other; for the object which would take the most 
skilful artist days or weeks of labour to trace or to 
copy, is effected by the boundless powers of natural 
chemistry in the space of a few seconds. 

To give an idea of the degree of accuracy with 
which some objects can be imitated by this process, 
I need only mention one instance. Upon one occa- 
sion, having made an image of a piece of lace of an 
elaborate pattern, I showed it to some persons at the 
distance of a few feet, with the inquiry, whether it 
was a good representation ? when the reply was, 
“That they were not so easily to be deceived, for 
that it was evidently no picture, but the piece of lace 
itself.” 

At the very commencement of my experiments 
upon this subject, when I saw how beautiful were the 
images which were thus produced by the action of 
light, I regretted the more that they were destined 
to have such a brief existence, and I resolved to at- 
tempt to point out, if possible, some method of pre- 
venting this, or retarding it as much as possible. The 
following considerations led me to conceive the pos- 
sibility of discovering a preservative process. 

The nitrate of silver, which has become black by 
the action of light, is no longer the same chemical 
substance that it was before. Consequently, ifa pic- 
ture produced by solar light is subjected afterwards 
to any chemical process, the white and dark parts of 
it will be differently acted upon; and there is no 
evidence that after this action has taken place, these 
white and dark parts will any longer be subject to a 
spontaneous change; or, if they are so, still it does 
not follow that that change will now tend to assimi- 
late them toeach other. In case of their remaining 
dissimilar the picture will remain visible, and there- 
fore our object will be accomplished. 

If it should be asserted that exposure to sunshine 
would necessarily reduce the whole to one uniform 
tint, and destroy the picture, the onus probandi evi- 
dently lies on those who make the assertion. If we 
designate by the letter A the exposure to the solar 
light, and by B some indeterminate chemical process, 
my argument was this: Since it cannot be shown, @ 
priori, that the final result of the series of processes 
AB A will be the same with that denoted byB A, it 
will be therefore worth while to put the matter to 
the test of experiment, viz. by varying the process B 
until the right one be discovered, or until so many 
trials have been made as to preclude all reasonable 
hope of its existence. 

My first trials were unsuccessful, as indeed I ex- 
pected ; but after some time I discovered a method 
which answers perfectly, and shortly afterwards an- 
other. On one of these more especially I have made 
numerous experiments ; the other I have compara- 
tively little used, because it appears to require more 
nicety in the management. It is, however, equal, if 
not superior, to the first in brilliancy of effect. 

This chemical change, which I call the preserving 
process, is far more effectual than could have been 
anticipated. The paper, which had previously been 
80 sensitive to light, becomes completely insensible 
to it, insomuch that I am able to show the Society 
specimens which have been exposed for an hour to 
the full summer sun, and from which exposure the 
image has suffered nothing, but retains its perfect 
whiteness, 


4. On the Art of fixing a Shadow.—The pheno- 
menon which I have now briefly mentioned appears to 
me to partake ofthe character of the marvellous, almost 
as much as any fact which physical investigation has 
yet brought to our knowledge. The most transitory 
of things, a shadow, the proverbial emblem of all that 
is fleeting and momentary, may be fettered by the 
spells of our “ natural magic,” and may be fixed for 
ever in the position which it seemed only destined 
for a single instant to occupy. ; 

This remarkable phenomenon, of whatever valu 
it may turn out in its application to the arts, will at 
least be accepted as a new proof of the value of the 
inductive methods of modern science, which by 
noticing the occurrence of unusual circumstances 
(which accident perhaps first manifests in some small 
degree), and by following them up with experiments, 
and varying the conditions of these until the true 
law of nature which they express is apprehended, 
conducts us at length to consequences altogether 
unexpected, remote from usual experience, and con- 
trary to almost universal belief. Such is the fact, 
that we may receive on paper the fleeting shadow, 
arrest it there, and in the space of a single minute 
fix it there so firmly as to be no more capable of 
change, even if thrown back into the sunbeam from 
which it derived its origin. 

5. Before going further I may however add, 
that it is not always necessary to use a preserving 
process. This I did not discover until after I had 
acquired considerable practice in this art, having sup- 
posed at first that all these pictures would ultimately 
become indistinct if not preserved in some way from 
the change. But experience has shown to me that 
there are at least two or three different ways in which 
the process may be conducted, so that the images 
shall possess a character of durability, provided they 
are kept from the action of direct sunshine. These 
ways have presented themselves to notice rather ac- 
cidentally than otherwise ; in some instances without 
any particular memoranda having been made at the 
time, so that I am not yet prepared to state accu- 
rately on what particular thing this sort of semi- 
durability depends, or what course is best to be fol- 

lowed in order to obtain it. But as I have found 
that certain of the images which have been sub- 
jected to no preserving process remain quite white 
and perfect after the lapse of a year or two, and in- 
deed show no symptom whatever of changing, while 
others differently prepared (and left unpreserved) 
have grown quite dark in one tenth of that time, I 
think this singularity requires to be pointed out. 
Whether it will be of much value I do not know; per- 
haps it will be thought better to incur at first the small 
additional trouble of employing the preserving pro- 
cess, especially as the drawings thus prepared will 
stand the sunshine; while the unpreserved ones, 
however well they last in a portfolio or in common 
daylight, should not be risked in a very strong light, 
as they would be liable to change thereby even years 
after their original formation. This very quality, 
however, admits of useful application. For this semi- 
durable paper, which retains its whiteness for years in 
the shade, and yet suffers a change whenever exposed 
to the solar light, is evidently well suited to the use 
of a naturalist travelling in a distant country, who 
may wish to keep some memorial of the plants he 
finds, without having the trouble of drying them and 
carrying them about with him. He would only have 
to take a sheet of this paper, throw the image upon 
it, and replace it in his portfolio. The defect ofthis 
particular paper is, that in general the ground is not 
even; but this is of no consequence where utility 
alone, and not beauty of effect is consulted. 

6. Portraits.—Another purpose for which I think 
my method will be found very convenient, is the 
making of outline portraits, or silhouettes. These 
are now often traced by the hand from shadows pro- 
jected by a candle. But the hand is liable to err 
from the true outline, and a very small deviation 
causes a notable diminution in the resemblance. I 
believe this manual process cannot be compared with 
the truth and fidelity with which the portrait is given 
by means of solar light. 

7. Paintings on Glass. —The shadow-pictures 
which are formed by exposing paintings on glass to 
solar light are very pleasing. The glass itself, around 
the painting, should be blackened ; such, for instance, 





as are often employed for the magic lantern, The 
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paintings on the glass should have no bright yellows 
or reds, for these stop the violet rays of light, which 
are the only effective ones. The pictures thus formed 
resemble the productions of the artist’s pencil more, 

rhaps, than any of the others. Persons to whom 

have shown them have generally mistaken them 
for such, at the same time observing, that the style 
was new to them, and must be one rather difficult 
to acquire. It is in these pictures only that, as yet, 
I have observed indications of colour. I have not 
had time to pursue this branch of the inquiry fur- 
ther. It would be a great thing if by any means 
we could accomplish the delineation of objects in 
their natural colours. I am not very sanguine re- 
specting the possibility of this; yet, as I have just 
now remarked, it appears possible to obtain at least 
some indication of variety of tint. 

8. Application to the Microscope—I now come 
to a branch of the subject which appears to me very 
important and likely to prove extensively useful, the 
application of my method of delineating objects to 
the solar microscope. 

The objects which the microscope unfolds to our 
view, curious and wonderful as they are, are often 
singularly complicated. The eye, indeed, may com- 
prehend the whole which is presented to it in the 
field of view; but the powers of the pencil fail to 
express these minutiz of nature in their innumerable 
details. What artist could have skill or patience 
enough to copy them? or granting that he could do 
80, must it not be at the expense of much most valu- 
able time, which might be more usefully employed? 

Contemplating the beautiful picture which the 
solar microscope produces, the thought struck me 
whether it might not be possible to cause that image 
to impress itself upon the paper, and thus to let 
Nature substitute her own inimitable pencil for the 
imperfect, tedious and almost hopeless attempt of 
copying a subject so intricate ? 

My first attempt had no success, Although I 
chose a bright day, and formed a good image of my 
object upon prepared paper, on returning at the 
expiration of an hour I found that no effect had taken 
place. I was therefore half inclined to abandon this 
experiment, when it occurred to me that there was 
no reason to suppose that the common muriate of 
silver was the most sensitive substance that exists to 
the action of the chemical rays; and though such 
should eventually prove to be the fact, at any rate it 
was not to be assumed without proof. I therefore 
began a course of experiments in order to ascertain 
the influence of various modes of preparation, and I 
found these to be signally different in their results. 
I considered this matter chiefly in a practical point of 
view ; for as to the theory, I confess that I cannot as 
yet understand the reason why the paper prepared in 
one way should be so much more sensitive than in 
another. 

The result of these experiments was the discovery 
of a mode of preparation greatly superior in sensibi- 
lity to what I had originally employed : and by means 
of this, all those effects which I had before only 
anticipated as theoretically possible were found to 
be capable of realization. 

When a sheet of this, which I shall call “ Sensitive 
Paper,” is placed in a dark chamber, and the magni- 
fied image of some object thrown on it by the solar 
microscope, after the lapse of perhaps a quarter of an 
hour, the picture is found to be completed. I have 
not as yet used high magnifying powers, on account 
of the consequent enfeeblement of the light. Of 
course with a more sensitive paper, greater magnify- 
ing power will become desirable. 

On examining one of these pictures, which I made 
about three years and a half ago, I find, by actual 
measurement of the picture and the object, that the 
latter is magnified seventeen times in linear diameter, 
and in surface consequently 289 times. I have 
others which I believe are considerably more magni- 
fied ; but I have lost the corresponding objects, so 
that I cannot here state the exact numbers. 

Not only does this process save our time and 
trouble, but there are many objects, especially 
microscopic crystallizations, which alter so greatly in 
the course of three or four days (and it could hardly 
- take any artist less to delineate them in all their 
details), that they could never be drawn in the usual 
way. 

I will now describe the degree of sensitiveness which 





this paper possesses, premising that I am far from 
supposing that I have reached the limit of which 
this quality is capable. On the contrary, considering 
the few experiments which I have made, (few, that 
is, in comparison with the number which it would be 
easy to imagine and propose) I think it most likely‘ 
that other methods may be found, by which sub- 
stances may be prepared, perhaps as much transcend- 
ing in sensitiveness the one which I have employed, 
as that does the ordinary state of the nitrate of silver. 
But to confine myself to what I have actually accom- 
plished in the preparation of a very sensitive paper. 

When a sheet of paper is brought towards a win- 
dow, not one through which the sun shines, but 
looking in the opposite direction, it immediately 
begins to discolour. For this reason, if the paper is 
prepared by daylight, it must by no means be left 
uncovered, but as soon as finished be shut up ina 
drawer or cupboard and there left to dry, or else 
dried at night by the warmth of a fire. Before 
using this paper for the delineation of any object, I 
generally approach it for a little time towards the 
light, thus intentionally giving it a slight shade of 
colour, for the purpose of seeing that the ground is 
even. If it appears so when thus tried to a small ex- 
tent, it will generally be found to prove so in the final 
result. But if there are some places or spots in it 
which do not acquire the same tint as the rest, such 
a sheet of paper should be rejected; for there is a 
risk that, when employed, instead of presenting a 
ground uniformly dark, which is essential to the 
beauty of the drawing, it will have large white spots, 
places altogether insensible to the effect of light. 
This singular circumstance I shall revert to elsewhere: 
it is sufficient to mention it here. 

The paper then, which is thus readily sensitive to 
the light of a common window, is of course much 
more so to the direct sunshine. Indeed, such is the 
velocity of the effect then produced, that the picture 
may be said to be ended almost as soon as it is begun. 

To give some more definite idea of the rapidity of 
the process, I will state, that after various trials the 
nearest evaluation which I could make of the time 
necessary for obtaining the picture of an object, so as 
to have pretty distinct outlines, when I employed the 
full sunshine, was half a second. 

9. Architecture, Landscape, and external Nature, 
—But perhaps the most curious application of this 
art is the one I am now about to relate. At least it 
is that which has appeared the most surprising to 
those who have examined my collection of pictures 
formed by solar light. 

Every one is acquainted with the beautiful effects 
which are produced by a camera obscura, and has 
admired the vivid picture of external nature which it 
displays. It had often occurred to me, that if it were 
possible to retain upon the paper the lovely scene 
which thus illuminates it for a moment, or if we could 
but fix the outline of it, the lights and shadows 
divested of all colour, such a result could not fail to 
be most interesting. And however much I might be 
disposed at first to treat this notion as a scientific 
dream, yet when I had succeeded in fixing the images 
of the solar microscope by means of a peculiarly sen- 
sitive paper, there appeared no longer any doubt that 
an analogous process would succeed in copying the 
objects of external nature, although indeed they are 
much less illuminated. 

Not having with me in the country a camera 
obscura of any considerable size, I constructed one 
out of a large box, the image being thrown upon 
one end of it by a good object glass fixed in the 
opposite end. This apparatus being armed with a 
sensitive paper was taken out in a summer afternoon 
and placed about one hundred yards from a building 
favourably illuminated by the sun. An hour or two 
afterwards I opened the box,snd I found depicted 
upon the paper a very distinct representation of the 
building, with the exception of those parts of it which 
lay in the shade. A little experience in this branch 
of the art showed me that with smaller camer@ ob- 
scure the effect would be produced in a smaller time. 
Accordingly I had several small boxes made, in 
which I fixed lenses of shorter focus, and with these 
I obtained very perfect but extremely small pictures ; 
such as without great stretch of imagination might 
be supposed to be the work of some Lilliputian artist. 
They require indeed examination with a lens to dis- 
cover all their minutia. 





In the summer of 1835 I made in this Way a great 
number of representations of my house in the 
which is well suited to the purpose, from its ancient 
and remarkable architecture. And this building | 
believe to be the first that was ever yet known to 
have drawn its own picture. 

The method of proceeding was this: having fing 
adjusted the paper to the proper focus in each of 
these little camera, I then took a number of then 
with me out of doors and placed them in dj 
situations around the building. After the lapse of 
half an hour I gathered them all up, and brought 
them within doors to open them. When o 
there was found in each a miniature picture of the 
objects before which it had been placed. 

To the traveller in distant lands who is j 
as too many unfortunately are, of the art of drawing, 
this little invention may prove of real service; an 
even to the artist himself, however skilful he may be, 
For although this natural process does not produce 
an effect much resembling the productions of his 
pencil, and therefore cannot be considered as capable 
of replacing them, yet it is to be recollected that he 
may often be so situated as to be able to devote only 
asingle hour to the delineation of some very interes. 
ing locality. Now, since nothing prevents him from 
simultaneously disposing, in different positions, an 
number of these little camera, it is evident that their 
collective results when examined afterwards, may 
furnish him with a large body of interesting memo 
rials, and with numerous details which he had not 
had himself time either to note down or to delineate, 

10. Delineations of Sculpture. — Another use 
which I propose to make of my invention is for the 
copying of statues and bas-reliefs. I place these in 
strong sunshine, and put before them at a proper 
distance, and in the requisite position, a small camera 
obscura containing the prepared paper. In this way 
I have obtained images of various: statues, &c, | 
have not pursued this branch of the subject to any 
extent ; but I expect interesting results from it, and 
that it may be usefully employed under many circun- 
stances. 

11. Copying of Engravings.—The invention may 
be employed with great facility for obtaining copies 
of drawings or engravings, or facsimiles of MSS. For 
this purpose the engraving is pressed upon the pre 
pared paper, with its engraved side in contact with 
the latter. The pressure must be as uniform a 
possible, that the contact may be perfect; for the 
least interval sensibly injures the result, by producing 
a kind of cloudiness in lieu of the sharp strokes of 
the original. 

When placed in the sun, the solar light gradually 
traverses the paper, except in those places where itis 
prevented from doing so by the opake lines of the 
engraving. It therefore of course makes an exact 
image or print of the design. This is one of the ex- 
periments which Davy and Wedgwood state that 
they tried, but failed, from want of sufficient sensibi- 
lity in their paper. 

The length of time requisite for effecting the copy 
depends on the thickness of the paper on which the 
engraving has been printed. At first I thought that 
it would not be possible to succeed with thick papers, 
but I found on trial that the success of the method 
was by no means so limited. It is enough for the 
purpose, if the paper allows any of the solar light to 
pass. When the paper is thick, I allow half an hou 
for the formation of a good copy. In this way I have 
copied very minute, complicated, and delicate engray- 
ings, crowded with figures of small size, which were 
rendered with great distinctness. , 

The effect of the copy, though of course unlike the 
original, (substituting as it does lights for shadows 
and vice versd,) yet is often very pleasing, and would, 
I think, suggest to artists useful ideas respecting 
light and shade. 

It may be supposed that the engraving would be 
soiled or injured by being thus pressed against the 
prepared paper. There is not much danger of this 
provided both are perfectly dry. It may be well to 
mention, however, that in case any stain should be 
perceived on the engraving, it may be readily remo 
by a chemical application which does no Ijwy 
whatever to the paper. 

In copying engravings, &c., by this method, the 
lights and shadows are reversed, consequently the 
effect is wholly altered. But if the picture so ob 
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is first preserved so as to bear sunshine, it may 
tine ervards. itself employed as an object to be 
copied ; and by means of this second process the 
lights and shadows are brought back to their original 
“nosition. In this way we have indeed to contend 
with the imperfections arising from two processes 
instead of one ; but I believe this will be found merely 
g difficulty of manipulation, — I propose to employ 
this for the purpose more particularly of multiplying 
st small expense copies of such rare or unique en- 
gravings as it would not be worth while to re-engrave, 
from the limited demand for them. . 

[ will now add a few remarks concerning the very 
singular circumstance, which I have before briefly 
mentioned, viz. that the paper sometimes, although 
intended to be prepared of the most sensitive quality, 
tus out on trial to be wholly insensible to light, and 
incapable of change. The most singular part of this 
isthe very small difference in the mode of prepara- 
tion which causes so wide a discrepancy in the result. 
For instance, a sheet of paper is all prepared at the 
same time, and with the intention of giving it as 
much uniformity as possible; and yet, when exposed 
tosunshine, this paper will exhibit large white spots of 
very definite outline, where the preparing process has 
failed ; the rest of the paper, where it has succeeded, 
tuming black as rapidly as possible. Sometimes the 
spots are of a pale tint of corulean blue, and are 
surrounded by exceedingly definite outlines of perfect 
whiteness, contrasting very much with the blackness 
of the part immediately succeeding. With regard 
to the theory of this, I am only prepared to state as 
my opinion at present, that it is a case of what is 
called “ unstable equilibrium.'’’ The process followed 
is such as to produce one of two definite chemical 
compounds ; and when we happen to come near the 
limit which separates the two cases, it depends upon 
exceedingly small and often imperceptible circum- 
stances, which of the two compounds shall be formed. 
That they are both definite compounds, is of course at 
present merely my conjecture : that they are signally 
different, is evident from their dissimilar properties. 

I have thus endeavoured to give a brief outline of 
some of the peculiarities attending this new process, 
which I offer to the lovers of science and nature. 
That it is susceptible of great improvements I have 
no manner of doubt; but even in its present state I 
believe it will be found capable of many useful and 
important applications besides those of which: I have 
here given a short account. 
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PINE ARTS 


BRITISH INSTITUTION. 

Tus Exhibition is, at least, equal to, if not better 
than that of last year,—not merely as regards works 
which have been already judged by the public, but 
also in right of pictures shown for the first time. The 

have been contributed by Mr. M‘Clise, Mr. 
Patten, Mr. Uwins, Mr. Hollins, Mr. Hilton, Mr. 
Knight, Mr. Hart, Mr. Severn, Mr. Rothwell, and 
others, Our duty, of course, concerns the novelties, 

Two of the most ambitious of these—Christ in the 
Wilderness (10), and The Rejoicing of Miriam (382) 
—are of German parentage, by Wilhelm Hensel, 
the brother-in-law of Mendelssohn, They are wel- 
come, not only because we would encourage the re- 
Ciprocity system among artists of different countries, 
but also for their own merit; and yet more so be- 
cause they are foreign and characteristic. The 
Christ is the finer picture of the two ; the nook of the 
desert,indeed,in which he is discovered seems to have 
been too artificially hollowed out and built up to suit 
his attitude; and a like over-anxiety to produce in 

‘countenance the utmost expression of divine resig- 
nation, with an under current of divine fore-know- 

detracts in some degree from the simplicity de- 





manded by the subject ; but the conception is never- 
theless intelligent and poetical. The handling is 
forcible, though in places hard, and the drapery 
managed with an ease and simplicity not very com- 
mon in these days,—how well managed will be better 
appreciated, if it be compared with the flat and 
meagre folds of the garments in Mr. Elmore’s Christ 
Crucified (410), a picture, where, with much clever- 
ness, and right feeling for composition, a large defi- 
ciency of power also makes itself felt. The Miriam, 
by Hensel, contains some beautiful expressive heads, 
but, in its drawing, nature has been followed some- 
what too literally. 

One of Mr. J..Horsley’s dainty cabinet pictures 
hangs close under Prof. Hensel’s great gallery paint- 
ing. The Rival Performers (2) is a duet in an oriel: 
a smooth-haired, pleasant-faced boy, who plays on 
the flageolet, is silenced by his sister, that they may 
listen toa canary, on the opposite wall, which is doing 
its little best to sing down the instrumentalist. There 
is a sweet old English quaintness—a genuine touch 
of Herrick’s spirit—about this picture, making it 
attractive ; but not so enchanting as to blind us to 
faults in its drawing,—whether in the upturned throat 
and bust of pretty Mistress Alice, or in the whole 
figure of her brother, with his very long legs and 
very short arms. The colouring of the flesh, too, is 
factitious; it is pink-and-white porcelain, and not the 
roses and the lilies of England. Near this picture 
hangs as complete a contrast in manner as the rooms 
could offer—Mr. Inskipp’s Filatrice Sorrentino (16), 
a work eminent for its artist’s usual merits—truth of 
character, ease of attitude, and masterly contrasts of 
colour; eminent, too, for his usual defects, for it is 
painted with so much breadth of execution, as almost 
amounts to a dashing slovenliness. 

Our next pause is before Mr. Turner’s Fountain of 
Fallacy (58). Here, as the artist professes to have 
painted a vision, we can make the largest allowances 
for every possible exuberance of imagination and 
colour. With fewer extravagancies than we are 
sometimes called on to wonder at in his pictures of 
reality, (his last year’s Phryne, for instance,) this 
faéry landscape contains portions which none but 
Turner could paint. A wide, far-reaching horizon 
of uplands, towers, temples, and streams losing 
their light among tufted groves, offers to the eye 
an ample and delicious repose from the dreamy 
splendours of the foreground, where the magic foun- 
tain, like an enormous bubble of painted air, is 
throwing gleams of rainbow light on every side, in 
the midst of which a thousand winged spirits are 
floating, like a shower of flower leaves—gay, light, and 
indistinct. In harmony with the brilliancy of this 
enchantment, the sun of noon mingles its unbroken 
light with the glory of the fountain. Critics may 
shake their heads at this picture, but poets will go 
home from it—to dream. 

Passing Mr. Boaden’s Imogen in the Cave (70), one 
of his most ful and least mannered works,— 
passing, too, Mr. Middleton’s Neighbour Constance 
(83), a bright and faithful character-portrait of Mrs. 
Nisbett, we are next before Mr. Cope’s Lost Game 
(102), an old English scene at chess, where the 
Miranda is, indeed, “ fairly fair,” and the Ferdinand, 
though somewhat too heavily-limbed to please a 
lady’s eye, sufficiently enamoured and conquered 
to make good the title of the picture with the 
most exacting of the sex. A work more to our 
taste, is the same artist's Door of St. Mark’s, Venice, 
(340). A pair of devotees are entering: one, an 
aged blind woman, is groping for the vase of holy 
water, and leans the whole weight of her resigned 
helplessness upon her guide, in whose face, the inno- 
cence of a child and the responsibility of a guide 
and protector are beautifully blended. Behind them 
a priest is coming, his tall dark figure serving to throw 
out most effectively the white mantle and the blue 
rosary of the little maiden. This, were we patrons 
instead of critics of art, is a picture we should desire 
to possess, Mr. E. Landseer’s splendid group of 
Dogs (119), must yield the palm to his Dairy Maid 
(385). Were the girl a little less robust in her con- 
tours, we could fancy her to be the arch Catherine 
Seyton, taken at the moment when she was found by 
Roland Greme in the stable of the ruined convent 
feeding her favourite cow for the last time. Here, 
again, an opportunity for contrast is offered, by our 
returning to Mr. Rothwell’s Portrait (151); perhaps 





the most exquisitely coloured work of its artist. It is 
a lady in a reverie. The face is beautifully painted, 
while nothing can be at once more effective, and 
yet less according to the vulgar notions of effect, than 
the virgin white of the costume, (with an episode of 
gayer hue, in the nosegay of damask rose and fuschia,) 
relieved against the glooming sky of early twilight. 

In the Middle Room, the pictures of highest pre- 
tension are, perhaps, Mr. Morton's Jew Rabbi (178), 
one of those bearded, velvet-bonneted, damask-robed 
old men, to whom modern artists seem to have in- 
stinctive recourse, when they would make a male 
portrait picturesque ; and Mr. Etty’s Waters of Elle 
(203),—a scantily-dressed nymph, according to its 
artist’s well known ideas of nymphhood, weeping 
beside the stream, over which the melancholy moon 
is rising,—is less attractive, whether as to form or to 
colour, than most we have seen from the same master- 
hand 


In the South Room, the first number in the cata- 
logue claiming attention, is one of Mr. Penry 
Williams's, Scene on the Ninfa (284)—a group of 
Italian peasants, steered across the Ninfa of the Pon- 
tine Marshes, in a flat boat, by much such an all- 
but-naked Scapin as the graphic author of the * Notes 
on Naples’ found dancing the Tarantella in the island 
of Ischia (Athen. No. 572). The group is excellent: 
in the centre stands the picturesque shaggy bandit, 
with his gun under one arm, and his wife leaning on 
the other :—behind him sits a woman whose golden 
hair, which might be northern, nevertheless suits 
well with her sumptuous sculpturesque features, 
and which must be southern; while before him crouch 
a pair ef laughing youngsters, whose dark sparkling 
eyes, and clear brown cheeks, bespeak them genuine 
children of Punchinello’s country. With all these 
excellencies of truth and character, however, Mr, 
Williams's constancy to peculiar artifices of colour, 
takes from his works something of that freshness and 
interest which would otherwise belong tothem. Mr, 
Simson’s Dutch Family (146), accidentally passed in 
noticing the first room, by an Irish sort of arrange- 
ment on the score of utter contrast, would pair off 
with this Italian peasant group. There is all the 
prosaic domesticity of the Hollander about it—much 
of what is comely and comfortable—not an iota of 
what is picturesque or poetical. The frow, with her 
yellowish hair combed back under a neat cap of 
linen cloth—a leather pocket (the old English placket) 
at her side, and six petticoats at least, giving a last 
shapelessness to an already shapeless figure—nurses 
a well-fed babe, in its slumber no less comfortably 
placid than herself; while a third figure stands before 
her—a clumsy good-humoured ‘little girl—content 
to look on in silence. So could she stand for half a 
day: and this very absence of action assists the 
character of the picture, as much as the accessories 
of china tankard, Turkey carpet, cradle cover, and 
carved oak chair with a flowered tapestry bag hang- 
ing against its back, in the rich style of Mieris. 

Two more figure-pieces remain to be mentioned : 
one briefly,—Mr. Douglas Cowper's clever lesson-scene 
from The Taming of a Shrew (362), where the attempt 
to represent the secret intelligence between Bianca 
and the disguised Lucentio, is not quite successful. 
The eyes of the enamoured pair hardly meet; and 
his, in the attempt to convey unutterable things, have 
the blinking look of a short-sighted man. The other 
is Jeannie Deans visiting her Sister Effie in Prison 
(393), by Mr. S. Hayter—and, we are inclined to 
think, his best work. Scott's peasant heroine is, to be 
sure, represented as homely according to the strictest 
letter of the text: a little too broadfaced and clumsy ; 
but, nevertheless, her unprofessing and unselfish devo. 
tion speaks in her features, throughout all the sorrow 
and shame in which her sister’s fault has compelled 
her to participate. The poor Lily of St. Leonard's 
has hidden her face in her hands; in her attitude 
there is all the passionate and petulant distress of 
the character. The point of time chosen, is, when the 
coarse but not unfeeling jailer—* bonny Mr. Sharpit- 
law”—is closing the shutter, to exclude the intru- 
sive sunshine: and it has been happily so arranged, 
that, by his being placed with his back to the spece 
tator—his very figure softened by the deep shadow 
of the corner where he stands—the harshness and 
knavery of his presence do not intrude upon or ins 
terfere with the pathos of the scene. This picture 
should find its way to Scotland, 
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‘The length to which we have run, renders it ne- 
cessary for us to be brief in noticing the landscape 
part of this exhibition—excellent though it be in 
some of its features. Perhaps the most unique suite 
of pictures, is that by Mr. E. W. Cooke, external 
and interior views of Rembrandt’s Mill; a slight 
coldness and clayey tone of colouring being their 
only defect.: The same artist has many sea 
and shore scenes, of his usual cleverness. Mr. 
Jones and Mr. Nash are eminent, as usual, in their 
city views; and, with them, or even above them, we 
must place Mr. Holland, for his Corte della de’ Frari, 
Venice (274). Mr. Lee’s Warren Bank (35), is the 
cleverest of his pictures: he is the very Claude of 
clay-pits. In his Old Bridge at Lynedoch (44), there is 
a certain feebleness and formality with which he is not 
usually chargeable. Mr.Stark hasimproved—his Going 
to the Fair (92)—a scene of open country, with a road 
winding down into a distance dotted with farm- 
houses and tufts of trees—is the best piece of colour- 
ing we have seen from its artist's hand, as Mr. 
Linton’s Windsor Castle (251) is the worst:—in 
the latter there is a greenish ghastliness of tone over- 
spreading the expanse of wood, which detracts greatly 
from the beauty of the picture, cleverly though the 
lights and shadows are treated. Mr. Creswick is very 
fortunate this year; witness, especially, his three 
landscapes (106, 107, 114,)— in each of which masses 
of foliage are managed with great richness and 
variety. The curious in mechanism will find it worth 
their while to compare the feathering of his trees with 
the pencilling of Messrs. Lee, Stark, Hofland, and 
Copley Fielding. It is superfluous to commend the 
landscapes of the last-named artist ;—nor less so, to 
say that the still life and fruit pieces of Mr. Lance, 
are alike clever and faithful. With these truisms, 
then, we take our leave of the British Institution. 














MUSIC AND D THE DRAMA 
DRURY LANE 
Th Evening, Monday, and Tyeeday, AN OPERA; with THE 
LIONS; and THE PANTOMIM 


COVENT GARDEN, 





This Evening, THE TEM MPEST; and THE PANTOMIME. 
On Monday, RING LEAR; d THE PAN 
Tuesday, TELL; THE OMNIBU is, nd CHAR LES 


HE SECOND, _~! the Benefit po Charitable Institution. 
Wednesday, there will be no P erformance. 
Thursday, THE LADY OF LYONS; and THE PANTOMIME. 


CONCERTS OF ANCIENT MUSIC, 
New Rooms, HANovER-sQuARE. 
The Directors inform the Sabectibers that the Concerts will 
take place this Season on WEI INESDAYS, March 13, April 17, 
24, May 1, 8, 15, 22, and 29. e a ribers are requested to 
send for their Tickets previously to the Concerts commencing, 
at Lonsdale’s (late Birchall & Co.'s) Music Shop, removed to 26, 
Old Bond-street, where Subscriptions are received, and the 
Tickets (which are now aay — for on oe 








CERTS 


Under the Patronage of mee Mee ation Majesty - QUEEN, 

— 4s ~ a Faaed Pate KE of gent 

VER SQUARE ROO 
The SECOND "CONCERT wa take place. ‘on amar 
EVENING NEXT, Feb. 11, at 8 o'clock, at which will be 

formed by Messrs. Mori, Tolbec ue, Moralt, Lindley, and I ra- 
gonetti, Onslow’s Quintetti ine M ajor—Beethoven’ s Quartett in 
B Flat, No. 10—Mozart's Quartett in c Major—Corelli’s Sonata 
by Messrs. Lindley and Dragonetti_Hummel’s Grand Septuor 
4 D Minor, by Mad. Dulcken, Messrs. Card, Lazarus, Plate, 
oralt, Lindley, eae Dragonett, Vocalists: Miss ‘Fanny 
Wypehen rs. if Brizzi, and Mr. William Seguin. 
IRD and FOURTH CONCERTS will take place on 

the MONDAY EVENINGS of Feb. 25 and March 11. 
Subscri) come 2ls.; single ticket, 7s. ; triple. tickets, 18s.: to 
be had of Messrs. Mori & Lavenu, 28, New Bond-street ; ‘and 
Cramer & Co. Regent-street. 





Quartett Concerts.—Mr. Blagrove’s party made 
a very good beginning on Thursday, with a quar- 
tett by Haydn (one of his thinnest works, however), 
a beautiful quartett by Mendelssohn, his Op. 12—in 
which the Romance was encored—Onslow’s piano- 
forte duet in F minor, performed by the Miss Broad- 
hursts, and Beethoven's quintett with the storm finale. 
The singing, too, by Miss Masson and Mr. Balfe, was 
most finished and artistical: just what the vocal 
portion of so select a Concert should be. Mr. Bla- 
grove reads his music more warmly than he did, but 
still not warmly enough: that weight of expression is 
not given to its slower melodies, and its shorter phrases 
of expression, which they will bear ; but his passages 
are capitally wrought up, and his tone clear as acrystal 
bell. The whole quartett, too, goes “ with one con- 
sent.” At the same time, we must add, that the 
second violin and viola are not sufficiently watchful 
as to tone—even a pianissimo should be made to 
speak ; and it is a mistake to keep down the inner 
parts, until a clear but balanced whole of four in- 
gredients is lost. In some of the delicate passages of 





Mendelssohn’s quartett we heard fingers and bows, 
rather than notes. 





At Covenr Garpen, ‘ King Lear’ has this week 
superseded ‘ William Tell.’ It is played with the 
same strong cast and picturesque scenic effects that 
distinguished its first representation under the present 
management. The restoration of the text of Shake- 
speare in the instance of this tragedy is one of the 
most valuable services rendered by Mr. Macready to 
the stage. His Lear is one of his noblest efforts—the 
physical temperament of the actor assimilates with the 
character, and the assumption of senility keeps out of 
view his personal peculiarities—even the irritability of 
the choleric king has some feeling of royalty about it, 
and his imbecility becomes profoundly pathetic when 
its petulance is swallowed up in the depths of his 
grief and misery. The intensity and energy of Mac- 
ready’s passion carry the feelings of the audience 
with them, though he does not rise to the sublime 
height of the poet’s conception.—Her Majesty visited 
Covent Garden privately on Tuesday, to see the 
* Tempest,’ having commanded the ‘ Lady of Lyons’ 
on the occasion of her state visit the Friday previous. 

The Sr. James’s has been opened by Mr. Hooper, 
formerly of the Olympic, with a den of wild beasts, 
ruled over by a human tyrant. M. Taudevin is on 
the same terms of intimacy with the brutes as Van 
Amburgh ; but these exhibitions cease to be surpris- 
ing, and only excite disgust, by being misplaced. 
Mrs. Glover, Mrs. Hooper, Miss Turpin, Dowton, 
Wrench, and the manager himself, are the principal 
members of a company which we hope to see better 
employed than they were on the opening night. 

At the Apetpnt, Mrs. Yates personates Jane 
Lomaz, the heroine of Horace Smith’s novel of that 
name, with distressing truth, though the story is de- 
spoiled of its interest by the dramatist’s want of skill. 








MISCELLANEA 

Nitrogen in Plants.Some experiments made by 
M. Boussingault, show that trefoil, cultivated in a soil 
previously calcined at a red heat, admits a certain 
quantity of nitrogen into its organization, which pro- 
bably proceeds from the atmosphere. On repeating 
this experiment with peas, a similar result was ob- 
tained; and besides this, the peas, with no other 
nourishment than that which they derived from water 
and air, have flowered and yielded perfect seeds, and 
the nitrogen was more than double in quantity to that 
originally contained in the peas. On comparing these 
experiments with those made on oats, &c. it appears 
that only certain plants are apt to derive nitrogen 
from the air, but the manner in which this elementary 
body fixes itself in vegetables is not known. 

An old Act of Parliament is like a sieve, and that 
must be a very hard and heavy case, that cannot 
escape through it. Common sense laughs at it. 
Grammar disdains it, as something beneath its notice 
—the English language in its pure virgin state, shuns 
the contact with such a thing, from “ fear of the con- 
sequences.” Bad common lawyers love it :—hazy 
barristers prose over it :—the judges of the land doze 
over it! When one of those thorough, yellow, full, 
fleecy-hosiery, flannel, utter fogs, which are wrapped 
round the breast, chest, lungs, and throat of the me- 
tropolis, on some given November or December-day, 
—is perfectly seen through and comprehended—then 
a venerable statute is capable of elucidation —New 
Sporting Magazine. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Horace Walpole mentions in one of his letters that a 
Welsh member once had audience of his father when the 
latter was under the hands of the barber. The barber made 
but sorry work of it, and every half-minute poor Sir Robert 
winced and said mildly, “Take care, you have cut me ;” 
until at last the Welshman drew his sword and swore “ If 
you cut him again I'll run you through: if Sir Robert can 
bear it, 1 cannot.” The Atheneum, it appears, has many 
kind friends of a like generous temper, whose indignation 
boils over at the unacknowledged wrongs committed on us 
bysome of the country papers. Of course we are annoyed 
by these miserable pilterings, but the remedy is not so 
obvious. We have some thoughts of publishing a list of 
the papers habitually guilty; in the meantime we thank 
the correspondent at ae for the copies of the Gree- 
nock Advertiser which he has from time to time for- 
warded tous. He is of course correct in his supposition that 
Ermann’s Travels have not been translated, and that every 
word in that paper is “‘ conveyed” from the Atheneum. 


£rratum.—lIn the reportof the Medico-Botanical Society, 


page 98, the name of ject-matter should have 
“ Maiz de dos meses.” ~ 
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PARLEY’S TALES ABOUT MYTHOLOGy, 
In 1 volume, square _—, oubolieped i Seventy-seven (at, 
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GREECE and ROME. By PETER 
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This day is published, in 4 vols. fep. 8vo. price 28s. 
fralt Waites M'Ciise, and 4 other Illustrations by A, 4 
ew 


HE ‘POETICAL WORKS of LETITH 
ELIZABETH LANDON. 
ndon: Longman, Orme, & Co. 


MURCHISON’S GEOLOGY. 
Now ready, 2 vols. | *. ame large Geological Map, viens 
Tui Sections, and rous Plates of Organic 
EOLOGY of the SILURIAN REGION, 
7 ~ BORDER COUNTIES of ENGLAND and Ales’ 
By RODERICK. IMPEY MURCHISON, Esq. 
Vice-President of the Geological ALOK 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
Just published, price 6s. cloth board: 
ETTERS to the Authors of the * PLAIN 
TRACTS for CRITICAL TIMES :* comprising a friendly 
Detection of the Fallacies contained in them; and a Statement 
and Defence of the Doctrine taught by the Church of England 
with respect to Regeneration 
London: T. Cadell, Strand ; W. Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh. 


D'ISRAELI ILLUSTRATED! 2nd edition, post 8vo. 7 
EW CURIOSITIES of LITERATURE, 
By BOLTON CORNEY, Esq. 

“A clever little work.” Gent. Mag.— A very, amusing and 
clever specimen. tlas.—* A masterly volume.” | Ezaminer— 
“* The author has conferred a service on literature.” Observer. — 
“ We should like to see the thin lg — aoe portly royal of 


D' Israeli in all libraries."’"—Metro, 
Richard Bentley, New Dotlagten-atvect. 
G Bt F- CULTURE; an Address in. 
troductory to the Wr EncHA Lectures, delivered at Boston, 














NEW WORK BY DR. CHANNING. 
U.S., Sept. 1833. By W CHANNING, Price 1s. 6d. 


Moral Views of Commerce, Society, and Politics 
By the Rev. Orville Dew 
Charles Fox, Paternoster-row. 
This oes is published, in 2 vols. feap. 8vo. with Vignette Titles 
and nearly One Hundred Woo cuts, 12s, cloth lettered, 
TREAT on 444 OGY. 
y JOHN PHILLIPS, F.R.S. 
Professor of Geol in King's College, hie &e. ke. 
“An admirable exhi — of the science of geology in its pre- 
sent state."’— Kclectic 
London: Longman, O Orme, & Co. ; and John Taser. 
Complete in one vol. medium 8vo. price | 
HE POETICAL WORKS of ALEXAN DER 
POPE; being we, fet of a Complete Series of the Poets, 
edited by the Rev. H. ARY, A.M. 
The Works of Sane r will form the next volume. 
London: William Smith, 113, Fleet-street; Fraser & Co. 
Edinburgh ; Curry & Co. Dublin. 











Preparing for immediate publication, in 8vo. 
HE HISTOR ad of FLORENCE 
By THIERS, 
Author of ‘ The ft of the French Revolution.’ 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 


EW WORKS JUST PUBLISHED 
By Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington-strect, 
(Publisher in eared to Her Majesty.) 


THE PaINcS AND THE PEDLAR. 
By ELLEN PICKERING 
Author of‘ The, Heiress,’ * The Merchant's Daughter,’ ‘The 
quire,’ &c, — post 8vo, 24s. 





MEMOIRS a JOHN BANNISTER, COMEDIAN. 
y JOHN ADOLPHUS, Esq. 
2 vols. 8vo. with Plates. 
ill. 
SAM SLICK’S ‘ BUBBLES OF CANADA.’ 


econd — 1 vol. 8vo. 12s. 


LEGEND AND ROMANCE: AFRICAN AND 
UROPEAN. 
By Rice ARD JOHNS, Lieut. R.N. 
vols. = 8vo. 24s, 


WILD SCENES IN THE ‘FOREST AND PRAIRIB; 
Or, SPORTS AND LEGENDS OF THE FAR WEsT. 
By A LA HOFFMAN, Esq. 


— 8vo. lés. 


THE WIDOW BARNABY. By Mrs. TROLLOPE. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 24s. 


Also _ ready, 
HOW DO YOU LIKE OUR COUNTRY t 
Or, AUTUMN INA RICA 


By CHARLES J. MATH , Esq. 
One vol. 8vo, with numerous Tilastrations. 
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NEW TRAGEDY, price 2s. 6d. 
Now r 


H E P MIDES: 
AN EGYPTIAN TRAGEDY. 
Saunders & Otley, Conduit-street, Hanover-square. 





This day is published, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
HE HUGUENOT: a Tale of the French Pro- 
testants. By the Author of ‘ The Robber,’ &c. 
“One of the most beautiful and impressive works of its class 
n produced since the palmy era of Walter Scott 


Just published, price 4s. cloth, . 
RACTICAL FAMILY COOKERY, intended 
for Persons of Moderate Inc " 
y LOUISA JOHNSON. 
London : William Smith, 113, Fleet-street. Edinburgh : Fraser 
& Co. Dublin: Curry & Co. 





In one volume 8vo. price 12s. 
MANUAL of POLITICAL ETHICS. 
By FRANCIS LIEBER, 
Editor of * The Encyclopedia Americana,’ 





i bee! 2 
which hibits a happy medium between the lightness required 
for the vehicle of romance and the dignity which is demanded 
in historical sarpatice. — United Service Gazette. 


“nm tains by far the fullest and most correct developement 
of the true theory of what constitutes a State that I have ever 
oahu a Letter of Mr. Justice Story. 

on: William Smith, 113, Fleet-street. 





ondon: Longman, Orme, & Co. Lon 
This day, in 3 vols. post 8vo. G Marlbo h- , Feb. 8. 
OVE’S EXCHANGE; a Tale.| \/R. COLBURN HAS JUST PUBLISHED 


By CHARLES J. BOYLE, Esq. 
“One of the best novels that have lately appeared. The plot 
is exceedingly well contrived and sustained.’’"— Monthly Review. 
“His pourtrayal of character is vivid and bold, and the story 
never wearies."'—Court Journal. 
London : Longman, Orme, & Co. 
Second edition, in 1 vol. fcap. 8vo. price 7s. 6d. in cloth, 
EMALE IMPROVEMENT. 
By Mrs. JOHN SANDFORD. 
By the same Authoress, 5th edition, feap. 8vo. 6s. cloth, 
Woman in her Social and Domestic Character. 
“We could b= eee these uastal volumes in the hands of 
every ady on her leaving school.”"— EF: lical M ine. 
— London: Longman, Orme, & Co, iskilaracinia 








This day is published, in 3 vols. post 8vo. price 18s. in boards, 
OETHE'S CORRESPONDENCE with a 
CHILD.—The Third Volume, containing the DIARY of 
a CHILD, may be had separately, price 6s. in boards. 

“The correspondence between Bettine and Goethe is really a 
curiosity, and furnishes a valuable subject for the study of human 
nature in some of its strangest unfoldings. It is so original, so 
undesigning, so characteristic, and often so eloquent, that even 
the cold English reader will be captivated.”"— Monthly Review. 

London : Longman, Orme, & Co. 





MR, READE’S NEW POEM. 
Now ready, in 8vo. price 8s. 6d. 
H E D E L U @ E: 
A DRAMA IN TWELVE SCENES. 
By JOHN EDMUND READE > 
Author of * Italy,’ and ‘ Cain the Wanderer.’ 
Saunders & Otley, Public Library, Conduit-street. 
f whom may be had, é 
Italy, in Six Cantos; with Historical and Clas- 


sical Notes. 
“Mr. Reade’s ‘Italy’ may be justly described as the noblest 
poem that has appeared since the Childe Harold.”’— Atlas. 





THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 
I. 
THE ROMANCE OF THE HAREM. 


By Miss PARDOE, Author ie Ped City ofthe Sultan,’ &c. 
vols. 


11. 
EXCURSIONS IN THE INTERIOR OF RUSSIA; 
Including Sketches of the Character and Policy of the Emperor 
Nicholas, Scenes in St. Petersburgh, &c. f 
By ROBERT BREMNER, Esq. 2vols. 8vo. with Illustrations. 


Ill. 
HORACE VERNON ; 
Or, LIFE IN THE WEST. 3 vols. 
Also, just ready, 


I. 

THE IDLER IN ITALY. 
Being the JOURNAL of the TRAVELS of 
The COUNTESS of BLESSINGTON, 

2 vols. 8vo. with fine Portrait of the Author after 
E. Landseer, R.A, 


Il. 
THE YOUTH OF SHAKSPEARE, 
By the Author of ‘Shakspeare and his Friends.’ 3 vols. 


Ilf. 
A VOICE FROM AMERICA TO ENGLAND. 
By AN AMERICAN GENTLEMAN, 8vo. 


Iv. 
THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF MICHAEL 
ARMSTRONG, THE FACTORY BOY. 
By Mrs. TROLLOPE. : 
To be completed in 20 Monthly Parts, price 1s. each, printed 
and embellished uniformly with ‘The Pickwick Papers,” 
‘Nicholas Nickleby,’ &c. The First Part will be published 


on Feb. 20. 
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“ Don Felix de Azara a écrit deux excellonts ouvrages sur l'histoire naturelle du Paraguay.”"—Cuvier, 


ivi in parte inospita e remota 
Da nessun mai non conosciuta e vista 
La lor razza resto perfino ignota 
Alle richerche del naturalista, 


E in ogni sol 


el perspicace Azara 


Natura nome e qualita ne impara.”—Gli Animali Parlanti. 
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The many valuable properties this justly celebrated Me- 
dicine possesses, are too numerous for an advertisement; but 
the thousands who labour under the afilicting diseases, arising 
from Indigestion, such as Bilious and Nervous Headaches, Fla- 
tulency, Constipation, Gravel, Gout, or Rheumatism, will 
thankful to find so speedy a remedy in the Elixir of Rhubarb, 
which, having all the best qualities of the Rhubarb Root, com- 
bined with the active principles of other Vegetable Medicines, 
forms a compound that is unrivalled. 

Sold in bottles, ls. ie and 2s. 9d,, by Messrs. Barclay & Son, 
Farringdon-street ; r. King, Proprietor, 72, Queen-street, 
Cheapside; and all respectable Chemists. 

Babington’s Nervous Drops sold by the same Agents, 
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COUGHS, COLDS, SORE THROATS, HOARSENESS, 

&c. prepared solely from the BLACK CURRANT. 

In the above preparation the acidity of the Black Currant 
alone is introduced, and that in the highest degree of concen- 
tration. The Lozenges may therefore be strongly recommended 
(even to persons of the most delicate constitutions) in the above 
complaints, as they tend to allay inflammation and particularly 
to promote a free expectoration, Public speakers and singers 
will find them of peculiar service. They have been also re- 
markably useful in cases of the Influenza. The annually in- 
creasing sale, for the last thirty years, of this article, notwith- 
standing the numerous attempts to equal it, will sufficiently 
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“Re careful to ask for* ALLNUTTS" FRUIT LOZENGES, ’ pre- 
ared only by the Proprietors, Alinutt & Son, Queen-street, 














Sold in Boxes, at ls. 14d. each, by all Patent Medicine Venders 
in the Kingdom. 
To Messrs. Rowland & Son, 20, Hatton Garden, London. 
ENTLEMEN,—I have been prevailed upon 
by a friend to try your Macassar O1L, and have indeed 
found it of amazing benefit in my family; four of my children, 
a few years ago, were ill with the Scarlet Fever, and, until about 
three months since, there was not the least aqewerente of hair 
upon their heads. The medical gentlemen who attended them 
gave no hopes of it ever returning; but, after using your Ma- 
CASSAR OIL a short time, I found, to my at delight, their 
heads covered with short strong hair, which is now daily im- 
proving. You are at liberty to make whatever use you please of 
this letter to your advantage ; as I live in the country, I have 
taken the present opportunity of conveying it by a friend to 
you. 1 am, Gentlemen, 
Ottringham, Yorkshire, Your humble servant, 
June 8th, 1829. JANET SMITH. 
ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL prevents Hair 
falling off, or turning Grey ; changes Grey Hair to its ori- 
_ colours frees it from Scurf, and makes it beautifully soft 
and curly. 








Caution,—Ask for “ROWLAND'S MACASSAR OIL.” 
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GRACE DARLING, 


From an original and faithful Painting 
TAKEN ON THE spot BY H. P. PARKER, Esa. 


Representing the Interior of Longstone Lighthouse at the Fern Islands, with Grace Darling and her Father returned with the unfortunate Survivors whom they had saved from 
Wrec« of the ForFarsHine SreAM-PACKET. the 





Now engraving in the very first style of Mezzotinto by CHARLES G. LEWIS. 
Size of the Plate, 32 inches by 26 high. 
Price to Subscribers—Prinis, 21. 2s. ; Proofs, 41. 4s.; before Letters, 61. 6s. 


To the right of this picture, Grace and her Father are conducting the bereaved mother to a seat, who but a few short hours before saw her only two children perish in the watery 
Mrs. Darling is humanely engaged in supplying refreshment to some of the sufferers; others are crowded around the fire warming and drying themselves, and appear much distressed 
and exhaused. To the left, one of the engine men is in the act of wringing the wet from his clothes. 

The Interior was carefully painted on the spot, whither Mr. Parker proceeded for the express purpose, immediately after the subsiding of this awful storm, when he also 
Grace and her Parents. The remaining groups are the result of most minute description by the Darling family, during the Artist's sojourn of several days among them. 
may be confidently relied upon as a faithful representation of this most melancholy, yet i 


€> Subscribers wishing to secure choice impressions, are respectfully requested to make early application, the Publishers engaging to deliver the copies in rotation as subscribed for, 
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Early in the Spring will be ready, 
T Ss. COOPER’S NEW SERIES, 


Consisting of TWENTY-SIX SUBJECTS of 


CATTLE G ROU P §, 


Drawn from Nature, and on Stone, by Himself. 
Imperial folio, printed in the improved method of two tints, under Mr. Hullmandel’s personal superintendence, price, half-bound mor. cloth sides, 42. 4s. 
This Work will be uniform with Mr. Cooper’s previous production, entitled ‘Subjects for Cattle, being Designs for Pictures,’ with this distinction, that the present Series 


as finished performances elaborately worked up by Mr. Cooper to a degree hitherto never attained in Lithography ; whereas the other work was intended as an auxiliary for 
and Amateurs to compose pictures from, confidently inducing the Publishers to offer a new Series without hesitation, in hopes of securing deserved encouragement. 





Nearly ready, 
MR. VIVIAN’S SECOND SERIES 


SCENERY IN PORTUGAL AND SPAIN, 


Drawn on Stone by L. HAGHE. 
Imperial folio, cloth, half-bound, price 42. 4s. 


This Work will be uniform in style and execution with Mr. Vivian's previous work on Spanish Scenery, and will contain Thirty-two Views of the most interesting, or most picturesque, 
spots of the Spanish Peninsula. 





Just published, 


THE MANUSCRIPT. 


Painted by C. R. LESLIE, R.A., and engraved in Line by W. H. WATT. 
Size, 13 inches by 18 high. 
Prints, 11. 1s.; Proofs, 21. 2s.; India Proofs, 31. 3s.; before Letters, 41. 4% 


* The wife of the chaise-vamper stepped in, I told you, to take the papillotes from off her hair, &c., in doing which one of them fell upon the ground. I instantly saw it was 
own writing. ©, Seigneur! cried I, you have got all my remarks upon your head, madam. J’en suis bien mortifiée, said she.—Tenez, said she :—so without any idea of the nature 
my suffering, she took them from her curls, and put them gravely, one by one, into my hat, &c.”— Vide Tristram Shandy, Chap. xxxviii., Vol. IIL. 


“Mr. Watt's talents as an too well i fe to “ Leslie rivals Wilkie, but in a higher walk : the face of Tristram Shandy is as true to 
Vattie tel ane engraver are to we i ynown te sender it nosessary ‘or es say | act ie hig ie or hie tale on 4. iaitely epee \y 4, 4- 
m ie engrering te brilliant and forcible, the figeres are both excellent, and the whole very | bas perform his task in a most admirable manner.”—Court Journal. 
“Sa oul ores of Stowe Qabd. Gernmiae bn laced dite eoproring wtp bo 0.‘neasl ptgrset | an tAEe este enenins ck tne seiner coke manent aan eee ee 
) ers ir name is a’ oO P of these a an itary » 
price ;* we have seldom seen an engraving whichenwe such entire allasedion as this "Torch 











Also, imp. 4to. cloth lettered, price 20. 2s., 20 Plates, containing 83 Examples, excuted in the improved method of two Tints, 


HINTS ON LIGHT AND SHADOW, COMPOSITION, 
&c. &c. 
Qs applicable to Landscape Painting. 
By SAMUEL PROUT, Esq. F.S.A., Paintef in Water Colours in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


and somes to what is excellent in art, this work will recom-; ‘‘ The here given as illustrative of effect, is full of the power of the author's 
pro! artists."’— Literary Gazette. genius.”’. 
Y ae written in letters of gold.”"— Spectator. “We of works extant; tothe student it will be invaluable ; each 
ant than valuable: it would be difficult indeed to point out a regygstive plate isa of talent and genius.""— Bell’ 
- le “ Mr. 


thi 's Messenger. 

student.”’—Navai and Military Gazette Prout could not have the basis of his practice, and the ri-sult of his experienc, 
and ision of e ion, and fidelity of representation, | in a more i ive, more ‘ive, or a more advantageous form.” —Atias, 

can hardly be surpassed.”"— United Service Journal. . 
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aS 
REVIEWS 


ife and Times of Archbishop Sharp. By 'T. 

yal Esq. Rickerby. 
Mr. Stephen is a zealous advocate of Episcopacy, 
which he deems essential to the constitution of 
a Christian Church; and, considering Archbishop 
as a martyr to his creed, he identifies the 
man with the cause, and thus is led to substitute 
theory for narrative, and to decide on questions 
of fact by controversies of doctrine. Had he not 
been subject to some very perverse influence, he 
would scarcely have attempted to prove that 
Presbyterianism was forced upon the Scottish 
nation by a few turbulent agitators, and that 
Episcopacy was really the form of government 
ferred by the people. Without referring to 
the popular burst of enthusiasm which enforced 
the solemn League and Covenant, we need only 
look to the origin and course of the Reformation 
in Scotland, to see that it was a movement too 
essentially democratic to subject itself to any 
central control. 

Modern historians are generally agreed that 
the Reformation was. in every country a_poli- 
tical as well as a religious movement, and that 
its course was modified by the social condi- 
tion of the several countries in which it made 

When Knox began to preach, the 
eourt of the regency was corrupt, the nobles 
turbulent, the clergy licentious, and the people 
barbarous. The excess of evils aggravates the 
dangers of attempting their cure: from one ex- 
treme the Scotch rushed to another, and invested 
Presbyterianism with a tyrannical power, such as 
Popery never possessed in its most high and 
palmy days. ‘The Scottish people, dissatisfied 
with their civil and religious government, sought 
a model for both in the Bible, which they read 


as if it had recorded one bur ayer vy instead of 
y 


two, and they were thus easily taught to consider 
themselves as the chosen people of God, and 
their preachers as the prophets of the Lord. 

When James I. ascended the English throne 
he exerted himself to diminish the power which 
had been usurped by the Scottish Presbyters, 
and with this intention he established a moderate 
Episcopacy, which was gradually acquiring 
strength and influence, until Charles I., at the 
instigation of Laud, attempted to bring the 
Church of Scotland into exact conformity with 
that of England, by means which were neither 
consistent with Christianity nor the constitution. 
Thesolemn League and Covenant was the answer 
of the Scottish people: imitating, or rather sur- 
passing the violence of which the court had given 
an example, the leaguers compelled subscription 
to that celebrated document, and recusants were 
forced to leave the country. Let us hearMr. Ste- 
phen’s version of these notorious proceedings :— 

“In 1603 James succeeded to the crown of Eng- 
land, and in 1610 he convoked a general assembly at 
Glasgow, which unanimously recognized Episcopacy 
as the national church, in all time coming. * * A 
few factious firebrands dissented from the now hap- 
pily settled order of the church, and whose religious 
turbulence found able assistants in the lay nobility, 
who having plundered the church, rushed into the 
horrid sin of rebellion, rather than restore the church 
and abbey lands, which they had seized at the Re- 
formation. Charles I. summoned a General Assembly 
in 1638, which was packed by Presbyterians, rebels, 
and men inimical to church and state; they forcibly 
prevented the bishops from sitting, and excommuni- 
cated them, which, respecting their spiritual powers, 
was a matter of no moment, as they could not cut 
them off from the church catholic. The.effect, how- 
ever, was very different in a temporal point of view; 
for it placed their property under confiscation, and 
tendered themselves liable to assassination, without 
protection or redress.” 

We now proceed to the subject of the memoir. 
James Sharp, then a student at the University 





of Aberdeen, having refused the Covenant, found 
it expedient to remove to Oxford, where he com- 
= his studies. But as Episcopacy in Eng- 
and had been overthrown by Parliament, he 
returned, and became Professor of Philosophy 
at St. Andrew’s. There, he acquired the friend- 
ship of the Earl of Crawford, from whom he 
accepted the living of Crail. Mr. Stephen, of 
course, could not pass over without comment the 
obvious fact, that on this occasion Sharp so far 
compromised his Episcopal principles as not only 
to become a Presbyterian minister, but to accept 
Presbyterian ordination, and his comment is 
curious and worth quoting :— 

“Though he settled at Crail as a Presbyterian 
minister, yet he still held Episcopal principles, and 
was suspected by the genuine Presbyterians of being 
secretly an Episcopalian. At that time he could have 
no other orders than Presbyterian, for all the Scotch 
bishops were dead; and the English went abroad to 
avoid the persecution to which they were subjected.” 

This circumstance subsequently became the 
source of much controversy and difficulty. Sharp 
was regarded as the leader of the moderate Pres- 
byterians, and was engaged by them to plead 
their cause with Cromwell. Cromwell estab- 
lished what the Presbyterian writers called “a 
sinful toleration,” and Sharp gratefully acknow- 
ledged that he owed his life to the Protector. 
He subsequently a the confidence of 
Monck, and was employed to prepare the cele- 
brated manifesto issued by that general when he 
commenced his march to London. 

When Monck declared for a free Parliament, 
Sharp was deputed by a body of Presbyterian 
ministers to be their agent in London, and bonds 
were given him in which the parties engaged 
that his expenses should be defrayed. Sharp, 
instead of obeying his instructions, became a 
warm advocate of Episcopacy, yet when he re- 
turned to Scotland he actually sued his consti- 
tuents on their bonds. It is no wonder that 
the register exclaimed—‘ The Lord bless us! 
this man is worse than Judas, who, when he 
betrayed his master, he cast back the thirty pieces; 
but this man not only betrays his constituents, 
but will force them to pay him for so doing!” 

The judicial murder of the Marquis of Argyle, 
Mr. Guthrie, and Sir Archibald Johnston, of 
Warriston, was designed to terrify the old Cove- 
nanters, and it had the desired effect. Acts 
restoring the royal authority and episcopal 
government were passed with little opposition, 
and, as Presbyterian writers complain, not only 
with the acquiescence but the concurrence of the 
great body of the people. Sharp, Fairfowl, 
Leighton, and Hamilton were nominated bishops, 
and invited to London, to receive consecration ; 
Sharp and Leighton had not received episcopal 
ordination, and Sheldon, Bishop of London, 
would not admit the validity of Presbyterian 
orders, but required them to be ordained priests 
according to the English ritual. This gave great 
offence to the whole Scottish nation—it was said 
that their church was unchurched; Kirkton 
records the incident with his usual quaintness : 

“Sharp desired they might be excused, and that 
their Presbyterian ordination might be sustained. 
Episcopal they could not have; and the former 
English bishops had sustained Spottiswood's Presby- 
terian ordination in the year 1610; but Sheldon was 
peremptory—either they must renounce their old 
Presbyterian ordination, or miss their expected Epis- 
copal coronation ; so they were content rather to 
deny themselves to be Presbyters, than not to be re- 
ceived bishops; and when they consented, Sheldon 
told Sharp that it was the Scottish fashion to scruple 
at every thing, and swallow any thing. But with a 
great process of change of vestments, offices, prayers, 
bowing to the altar, and kneeling at the communion, 
they were re-ordained Presbyters, and consecrated 
bishops, both in one day, and this was a preface to a 
fat Episcopal banquet, and so their work ended.” 





This proceeding was one of greater importance 
than at first appears, and if taken in connexion 
with the act for restoring patronage, may be 
justly regarded as affording a pretext to the 
prelates for remodelling the entire Church of 
Scotland. The Act professedly did nothing 
more than give back the right of presentation to 
the original patrons, as will be seen by the fol- 
lowing extract :— 

“ His Majesty, with advice, &c., doth statute and 
ordain, that all these ministers who entered to the 
cure of any parish in burgh or land within this king- 
dom, in or since the year 1649, (at and before which 
time, the patrons were most injuriously dispossessed 
of their patronages,) have no right unto, nor shall 
receive, uplift, nor possess the rents of any benefice, 
modified stipend, manse or glebe for this present crop, 
1662, nor any year following, but their places, bene- 
fices, and kirks, are ipso jure vacant. Yet his Ma- 
jesty, to evidence his willingness to pass by and cover 
the miscarriages of his people, doth declare, that this 
act shall not be prejudicial to any of these ministers, 
in what they have possessed or is due to them since 
their admission: and that every such minister who 
shall obtain a presentation from the lawful patron, 
and have collation from the bishop of the diocese 
where he liveth, betwixt and the 20th of September 
next to come, shall from thenceforth have right to 
and enjoy his church, benefice, manse, and glebe, as 
fully and freely as if he had been lawfully presented 
and admitted thereto at his first entry, or as any 
other minister within the kingdom doth or may do.” 

But though the patrons were compelled to 
admit the existing incumbents who made proper 
application, the bishops were free to give or 
withhold collation, and therefore the entire body 
of the clergy lay at their mercy. Archbishop 
Sharp was anxious that this act should be gra- 
dually carried into operation, but Fairfowl, Bishop 
of Glasgow, induced the Royal Commissioner 
(Middleton) and the Lords of the Council to issue 
a proclamation, commonly called the Glasgow 
Act, for the immediate enforcement of the statute, 
upon which more than a hundred ministers at 
once abandoned their cures. In a few weeks 
the number of recusant deserters was more than 
doubled ; their places were supplied by young 
theological students, and it it not wonderful that 
these ministers were regarded by the congrega- 
tions as profane intruders. Kirkton declares,— 
“‘T have known some profane people, if they had 
committed one error at night, thought affronting 
a curate to-morrow a testimony of their repen- 
tance.” 

Mr. Stephen, whose violent episcopal pre- 
judices too frequently cloud his judgment, attri- 
butes the opposition of the Covenanters to the 
intrigues of the Jesuits, and declares that the 
Covenant itself was devised by Cardinal Riche- 
lieu! Such a theory is too absurd to require 
refutation. The imprudence of Fairfowl was 
quite sufficient to provoke resistance, and Mr. 
Stephen himself confesses that the recusants were 
secretly encouraged by Lauderdale and other 
political enemies of the Lord Commissioner. 

The Glasgow Act was followed by the estab- 
lishment of a High Commission Court, which 
was in all but name a Protestant Inquisition ; 
the powers of that court were, however, soon 
transferred to the Scottish Privy Council, and 
unscrupulously exercised. Field-preaching was 
strictly prohibited, and soldiers sent to disperse 
assemblies as if they were seditious meetings. 
Such a course was likely to provoke insurrection, 
especially as the conduct of the soldiers was in- 
po and tyrannical. Mr. Stephen slurs over 
this part of the history in the following manner: 

“The preachers of the Covenant had created such 
a spirit of insubordination in the people, that it was 
necessary to quarter a few soldiers in the disaffected 
districts. Soldiers living at free quarters will be 
guilty of many acts of individual tyranny; and it 
would appear those under the command of Sir James 
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Turner had used excessive rigour in the execution of 


their duty. This- produced an irritability among the 
people, which was fostered by the preachers of the 
Covenant and political adventurers, in connexion 
with the king’s enemies in Holland.” 

The political adventurers from Holland, like 
the Jesuit instigators of rebellion, belong to the 
same family as Falstaff's men in buckram ; Sir 
James Turner was a more efficacious preacher 
of revolt than all the recusant ministers put to- 
gether; he drove the people of Galloway to 
resistance in self-defence, and, though taken 
prisoner by the insurgents, was allowed to escape 
with life, because he proved that, rigorous as 
his persecutions had been, they were not so severe 
as his instructions. General Dalzell routed the 
Covenanters at the Pentland hills, and took 
fifty prisoners, who surrendered on promise of 
quarter. 

“The prisoners, fifty in number, were lodged in 
the gaol of Edinburgh ; and about thirty more were 
brought in the day after by the country people. 
The following day, the council addressed a letter to 
the king, informing him of the defeat of the rebels 
and of their intended ‘ speedy proceedings, according 
to the laws against traitors.’ At the same time, they 
express their apprehension, that the seditious spirit 
which gave rise to the late insurrection, was deeply 
imbibed by many, and who were disaffected to his 
Majesty’s government. The letter is signed by the 
primate, as interim president of the council in Lord 
Rothes’ absence, and by thirteen privy councillors.” 

It was a question whether the grant of quarter 
in the field relieved these unhappy men from the 
penalties of the treason, and Sharp took an active 
part in having the question decided in the nega- 
tive. There was certainly injustice in fixing the 
whole odium upon the Archbishop ; but his com- 
plicity in the tortures and executions of these 
wretched victims was so great, that we cannot 
feel surprised at the popular delusion. Sharp 
was also charged with suppressing the royal 
pardon to some of the victims until after the 
execution of those who were personally obnoxious 
to him: this is very improbable, but whether 
true or false, fatally for the Archbishop it was 
generally believed. 

Leighton, the most moderate of the Scottish 
prelates, proposed a plan of accommodation, 
which perhaps on trial would have been found 
impracticable ; Sharp resisted the mere consider- 
ation of it, and also reprobated the act of indul- 
gence as Erastian. 

The first attempt to murder the Archbishop 
was made by a fanatic named James Mitchel, 
who had been engaged in the insurrection atthe 
Pentland hills. ‘The Bishop of Orkney was by 
mistake the assassin’s victim: but as there was 
no evidence against Mitchel, save his own con- 
fession, retracted on his second examination, he 
was sent to the Bass state prison, where he was 
detained four years. At the end of that time he 
was brought to trial, and on the evidence of his 
first confession found guilty and executed. This 
was an unnecessary act, and it greatly added to 
the unpopularity of the Archbishop. Mitchel's 
motives were revenge for the murder, as he 
deemed it, of his brethren in arms, and a belief 
that he was called upon to emulate the zeal of 
Ehud and Phinehas ; these were vindicated with 
eloquent and ingenious sophistry in a paper cir- 
culated under his name after the execution, a 
paper which might be deemed the death-warrant 
of the Archbishop. 

The tyranny of the civil government became 
daily more intolerable ; a host of rude highlanders 
was sent at free quarters into the districts sup- 
posed to be favourable to the Covenant, but a 
more whimsical proceeding was, ‘‘ The council 
obliged the gentry, and some of the inferior 
people, to sign ‘law-burrows ;’ which was similar 
to one man giving bail to keep the peace towards 
another.” A government “ swearing the peace” 





against its subjects is a novelty in history ; it was 
probably the device of Lauderdale, but Sharp 
more than assented to it. A singular account 
of the condition of Scotland at this time is given 
in the letters of the Lady of Methven, a firm Epis- 
copalian, who nae | against the Covenanters 
when assembled on her husband's grounds, and 
fairly put them to flight. She thus commences 
an epistle to her husband in London ;— 
“For my Heart-keeeper, 

“My precious love—A multitude of men and 
women from east, west, and south came, the 13th 
day of this October, to hold a field conventickell two 
bows’ draft above our church; they hade their tent 
set up before the sun on your ground. I seeing them 
flocking to it, sent through your grund, and charged 
them to repair to your brother David, the baillie and 
me, to the Castle-hill, where we hade butt 60 armed 
men. Your brother with drawn sword, and bent 
pistoll, I with the light horseman’s piece bent on my 
left arm, and a drawn tuck in my right hand, all your 
servants well armed, merched fordert, and keeped 
the one-half of them fronting with the other, that 
wer garding their minister, and their tent, which is 
their standert, That rear partie, that we yocked with, 
most of them wer St. Johnston’s (Perth) people; 
many of them hade no will to be known, but rid off 
to sie what we wold doe. They merched towards 
Basleie, we merched be west them, and gained ground 
before they could gather ina body. They sent off a 
partie of 100 men to sie what we meant by hindering 
them to meet ; we told, if they wold not goe from 
the parish of Methven presantlie, it should be a 
bluddie day, for I protested, and your brother, before 
Gop, we wold ware our liffes upon them befor they 
sud preach in our regalitie or parish. They said 
they wold preach. We charged to fycht or flee. 
They drew to a counsell amongs themselfts what to 
doe; at last about 2 hours in the afternune, they 
wold goe away if we wold lett the bodie that was 
abuve the church, with the tent, march frielie after 
them ; we was content, knowing they was ten tymes 
as manie as we was.” 

The conclusion of this heroine's letter is too 
characteristic to be omitted :— 

“ My precious, I am so transported with zeal to 
beat the Whigges, that I almost forgot to tell yow, 
my lord Marquis of Montrose hath 2 virtuous ladys 
to his sisters, and it is one of the loveliest sights in 
all Scotland, their nunrie. I sie many young gentle- 
women there helping them to close a very fine pice 
of sowing. Our onest Bishop Lindsay is laying sick 
of the gutt in his knies, and down to his futt ; he was 
heartily remembered to yow. So is all I miet with. 
I wrote to yow formerlie to expeck me up, if ye 
wold not come; now I have engadged with the Con- 
ventickels, from whom I will not flie. I know ye 
will allow me to doe what I am abell to suppress 
them ; I'll doe good will, Gop give the blessing, is 
the prayer of your, &c. “ Anne Keith.” 

The Lady Methven was an especial favourite 
with the Archbishop, and he addressed her in 
terms of warm congratulation. It soon appeared 
that the government was prepared to follow her 
example :-— 

“A proclamation was issued, commanding Lord 
Linlithgow, the commander of the forces, ‘to give 
money for intelligence where those conventicles are 
appointed, that thereby they may be able to seize and 
apprehend such as should be found at the said con- 
venticles ; and in case of resistance, to pursue them 
to the death ; declaring the said officers and soldiers 
shall not be called in question therefore, civilly or 
criminally.’ * 

This proclamation was met by a species of 
Rockite notice, denouncing death against all who 
took a share in its enforcement. A plot was 
formed for the destruction of the Archbishop 
and Messrs. Carmichel and Leslie. Sir Walter 
Scott asserts that the conspirators did not pri- 
marily design Sharp’s death, but that they came 
upon him accidentally while looking for his agent 
Carmichel ; this is, however, contradicted by the 
record of the examinations taken before the 
Privy Council, an abstract of which is preserved 
among the episcopal manuscripts at Aberdeen. 





“On Thursday; the first day of May, in the mom. 
ing, there were three or four of the villains at Johy 
Millar’s house in Magus, and they had a discourse of 
my lord St. Andrews, and that his daughter was , 
high-handed gentlewoman, indeed, who refused the 
laird of Barns, who was seeking to marry her: he 
was a well-born gentleman, and they were not 9 
good, but lower than he. Another answered, 1; 
shall make him lower ere it be long. Then they fell 
all a whispering for some space, and thereafter one 
of them broke out thus: ‘ We will be able to do it 
amongst ourselves, we need no other help: Rober: 
Black will be one.’ John Millar was present all the 
while ; and this Robert Black is the tenant in Bal. 
dinny, at whose house either all the nine, or mog 
part of them, were either all the night before, or break. 
fasted with him in the morning ; and it is reported, 
that at their parting, Black's wife, (when one of 
them kissed her,) did bid Gop bless him and pi 
him ; and if long Lesslie be with him, lay him on the 
green too: at which he answered, ‘ There is the hand 
shall do it.’” 

The circumstances of the murder displays 
more than ordinary degree of barbarity, The 
Archbishop was in his coach accompanied by his 
daughter, when the conspirators rode up and 
mortally wounded him with their pistols. 
then commanded him to come out of the coach. 

“ Upon this, Miss Sharp sprung out, and falling on 
her knees, with tearsand prayers, begged her fathers 
life. This tender appeal had no effect on the fana- 
tical enthusiasts; they threw her down, trampled on 
her, and wounded her. Seeing the brutal treatment 
of his daughter, the archbishop came composedly out 
of the coach, and calmly told them, ‘he did no 
know that he had ever injured any of them, if he had, 
he was ready to make reparation ; jing them 
to spare his life, and he would never trouble them 
for that violence ; but prayed them to consider, be. 
fore they brought the guilt of innocent blood upoa 
themselves.’ ” 

Haxton, of Rathillet, who had taken an active 
part in a the conspiracy, kept aloof 
when the bloody deed was to be done, and when 
he saw the Archbishop come out of the carri 
called out, ‘Spare those grey hairs,” but 
conspirators had gone too far to recede, and they 
cut him down with their swords, and hacked hu 
body as it lay upon the ground. 

“In the acting of this dreadful tragedy, Mis 
Sharp was held fast by Andrew Guillon, from whom 
she struggled hard to escape. She screamed, and 
said, * This is murder.’ To whom Guillon replied, 
‘It is not murder, but Gon’s v ce on him for 
murdering many poor souls in the kirk of Scotland.’ 
In her efforts to save her father, she was severely 
wounded in the thigh, while she threw herself be 
tween the murderers and her father; but by whom 
it is not said. Likewise one of the assassins wounded 
her in one of her thumbs with his sword, while she 
was clinging to his bridle-rein, vainly beseeching him 
to spare her father’s life.” 

Mr. Stephen, in his zeal to exalt Sharp to the 
dignity of a martyr, palliates the i 
which had goaded these fanatics to commit such 
an atrocious crime, and very unfairly represents 


the assassination as a necessary result from | 


covenanted Presbyterianism. This is not the 
true moral of the history; it rather teaches that 
violence begets violence, and that the pr 
ever practically says to the oppressor, “ The vil- 
lany you teach me, I will execute ; and it shall 
go hard but I will better the instruction.” 





Excursions in the Interior of Russia, §c. By 
Robert Bremner, Esq. 

(Second Notice.) ° f 
WE now start, according to promise, for the fair 
of Nishnei-Novgorod. Russia, as we observed 
not long since, is a country of violent con- 
trasts, and therefore it is that travellers equally 
honest give such contradictory reports of it, The 
road from St. Petersburg to Moscow, for ex- 


ample, is one of the finest in the world; but if 


the traveller diverges a little either to the right 
or the left, the roads are all but impassable. 
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That which we are about to traverse runs between 
two important cities; let us hear Mr. Bremner's 
account of it:— 

“The space occupied by the road, or rather by all 
that serves for a road, to the east of Moscow, is at least 
100 yards wide—an inviting stretch of heavy sand, or, 
more generally, of mud and water, through which you 
may choose any one of the twenty wheel-marks by 
which it is deeply furrowed. * * At one place we 
witnessed a scene which may give a good idea of what 
real Russian roads are. At first we could scarcely 
believe our eyes, but, on coming nearer, found that 
some people whose motions had greatly puzzled us 
at a distance, were actually harrowing the road. 
Both man and horse, toiling wearily from side to 
side of the poached declivity, seemed to think it 
rougher work than was ever afforded by the plough- 
ing of a field. Such is Russia, with roads in some 
places so fine that the broom is employed to sweep 
them, and in others so rough that the harrow is their 
daintiest leveller.” 

This was at starting, but it got worse as they 

ded; and the last nine miles, says Mr. 
ase, surpassed all that travellers have ever 
been dragged through. 

“The symptoms of proximity to the fair had gra- 
dually been increasing; the different streams of 
traders and merchandise were all converging to their 
eentral point. The bands of Cossacks, stationed by 
way of poliee, in rude tents along the road, with their 
long Jances glittering among the trees, had become 
more frequent the trains of vehicles, too, and the 
crowds of wild eastern-looking men, in new and 
varied costumes, were every hour becoming more 
dense; till, at length, the crowding and turmoil sur- 
passed all we had ever seen. Though much, per- 
haps the greater part, of the goods are transported 
by water, yet there is an immense proportion both 
comes and leaves by land carriage ; during the fair, 
therefore, the great avenue from the west is con- 
stantly crowded with waggons beyond number. In 
place of a train of them every two or three miles as 
hitherto, we had now line after line of ther, without 
intermission, for miles, each creaking vehicle dragged 
by at least two, and sometimes four, huge bullocks. 
There were also long convoys of hurdles, of various 
shapes and sizes, drawn by beautiful horses. In 
consequence of all this commotion, the wide road, 
or what ought to be road, latterly’ became one im- 

ble, impracticable field of mud several feet deep ; 
it took us five hours to get over as many miles. The 
«ene was one of the most singular that could be 
wen, One driyer would try this line—another, the 
one beside it ; so that the whole width was ploughed 
by deep furrows, For a time all would go well, till 
tome treacherous slough would occur, and bring the 
long-following train toa dead stand. Whenever we 
came to a spot more clear of waggons, the scene 
looked something like the sea-beach after a storm, so 
thick and melancholy were the fragments of carts 
and carriages that had perished in this miry desert.” 

However, we have now arrived at Nishnei- 
Novgorod, and shall not detain the reader with 
an account of the city, but proceed at once to 
the fair. 

“What has become of the Fair ?"—says Mr. 

ner—* it was the very question which we our- 
selves had been putting ever since we had entered 
the place. After passing the gates not a single 
tymptom of it had we seen. Turn this way, however: 
from the Volga and Asia look in another direction 
—across the Okka—and there, on a low almost in- 
undated flat, exposed to the waters of both these 
tivers, liesa scene of bustle and activity unparalleled 
in Europe. A vast town of shops, laid out in regular 
streets, with churches, hospitals, barracks, and thea- 
tres, now tenanted by more than a hundred thousand 
souls, but in a few weeks to be as dead and silent as 
the forests we have been surveying: for when the 
fair is over, not a creature will be seen out of the 
town, on the spot which is now swarming with human 
beings. Yet these shops are not the frail structures 
of canvas and rope with which the idea of a fair is 
associated in other countries. They are regular 
houses, built of the most substantial materials, and 
are generally one story high, with large shops in the 
front part, and sleeping-rooms for the merchant and 
his servants behind, Sewers, and other means of 








maintaining cleanliness and health, are provided 
more extensively even than in the regular towns of 
Russia. The business of the fair is of such import- 
ance that the governor of the province, the represen- 
tative of the emperor himself, takes up his residence 
in it during the greater part of the autumn. There 
is a large and handsome palace built for him in the 
centre, accommodating a train of secretaries and 
clerks numerous enough to manage the revenues of 
a kingdom. * * The fair may be about a mile from 
the centre of the city, but much less from the out- 
skirts, to which, in fact, it is united by a long wide 
bridge of boats across the two arms of the Okka, and 
aline of good houses along the steep and ditticult slope 
leading to the bank of that river. Thisslanting street is 
filled with a countless throng from morning to night 
—carriages, waggons, droschkies, pedestrians, uniting 
to form the only scene out of England, except, per- 
haps, the Toledo of Naples, that can be at all com- 
pared to the crowds of Ludgate-hill or Cheapside. 
* * Immediately on leaving the bridge, the fair- 
ground begins. This part is always crowded with 
labourers looking out for employment, and cossacks 
planted among them to maintain order. Then come 
lines of temporary booths, displaying objects of in- 
ferior value for the lower-classes, such as beats, trin- 
kets, and some articles of dress, especially caps. Of 
these last, a great variety is displayed—round turbans 
of short curly wool from Astracan (here ealled crim- 
mels, because the best is furnished by the lamb of 
the large-tailed sheep imported from Crim Tartary) 
—high black Kirghis bonnets made of wool resem- 
bling hair—and flat gold-figured cowls from Kasan., 
These booths stand in front of coffee, or rather tea- 
rooms, laid out with little tables, and eating-houses 
large enough for two or three hundred to dine in with 
comfort, and at any price, from two pence to two 
pounds. * * The crowd, however, does not present 
the gaudy look of an ordinary fair. The ribbons 
and the lace, the gay bonnets and (greatest loss of 
all) the red cheeks are not here. The mirth, the 
dance, and the brawl, too, are wanting, as well as the 
drums and the showmen. For this is not an idle, 
holiday meeting, but a place of business. ‘The Nish- 
nei buyers are notscountry bumpkins with only a 
few shillings in theirfpockets, but rich merchants and 
grave bankers, who have here their whole fortunes 
at stake. This fact, however, only renders the scene 
more worthy of the survey on which the reader has 
been invited to accompany us. First advances a 
white-faced flat-nosed merchant from Archangel, 
come here with his furs. He is followed by a bronzed 
long-eared Chinese, who has got rid of his tea, and 
is now moving towards the city, to learn something 
of European life before setting out on his many 
months’ journey home. Next come a pair of Tartars 
from the Five Mountains, followed by a youth whose 
regular features speak of Circassian blood. Those 
with muslins on their arms, and bundles on their 
backs, are Tartar pedlars. Cossacks who have 
brought hides from the Ukraine, are gazing in won- 
der on their brethren who have come with caviar 
from the Akhtuba. Those who follow, by their 
flowing robes and dark hair, must be from Persia: 
tothem the Russians owe their perfumes. The man 
in difficulty about his passport isa Kujur from As- 
trabad, applying for aid to a Turkoman from the 
northern bank of the Gourgan. The wild-looking 
Bashkir from the Ural has his thoughts among ,the 
hives of his cottage, to which he would fain be back ; 
and the stalwart Kuzzilbash from Orenburg looks as 
if he would gladly bear him company, for he would 
rather be listening to the scream of his eagle in the 
chase than to the roar of thissea of tongues, Glanc- 
ing in another direction, yonder simpering Greek 
from Moldavia, with the rosary in his fingers, is in 
treaty with a Kalmuck as wild as the horses he was 
bred amongst. Here comes a Truchman craving 
payment from his neighbour Ghilan (of Western 
Persia), and a thoughtless Bucharian is greeting some 
Agriskhan acquaintance (sprung of the mixed blood 
of Hindoos and Tartars). Nogais are mingling with 
Kirghisians, and drapers from Paris are bargaining 
for the shawls of Cashmere with a member of some 
Asiatic tribe of unpronounceable name. Jews from 
Brody are settling accounts with Turks from Trebi- 
zond ; and a costume-painter from Berlin is walking 
arm-in-arm with the player from St. Petersburg who 
is to perform Hamlet in the evening. In short, 








cotton merchants from Manchester, jewellers from 
Augsburg, watchmakers from Neufchatel, wine-mer- 
chants from Frankfort, leech-buyers from Hamburgh, 
grocers from Kénigsberg, amber-dealers from Memel, 
pipe-makers from Dresden, and furriers from War- 
saw, help to make up a crowd the most motley and 
most singular that the wonder-working genius of 
commerce ever drew together.” 

The following facts will enable the reader to 
judge of the commercial importance of this fair : 

“Schnitzler and the other authorities state the 
annual value of goods sold here at 125,000,000 rou- 
bles, or 5,000,000/. sterling ; but we were assured by 
a gentleman filling a high situation that this is only 
the ofticial value given in to government by the mer- 
chants, which always falls short of the real value 
sold. ‘It is notorious,’ he says,‘ that in order to 
escape the payment of part of the duties, the mer- 
chants never give the true value of their stock.’ 
There has also been a great increase since the 
time to which this statement relates ; so that the 
real amount of money turned over in the place may 
now be fairly estimated at 300,000,000 roubles, or 
TWELVE MILLIONS STERLING !” 

We shall now accompany Mr. Bremner in a 
walk through the fair. 

“The strects of this city of shops are as regular 
and as wide as those of the new town of Edinburgh. 
The cross ones are about the same length as the lines 
from Princes-street to Queen-street ; the main ones, 
probably three times aslong. Their number, as well 
as the magnitude of the business done here, may 
be estimated from the fact, that the rents drawn 
from them for the very short period of the fair 
amount to EIGHTREN THOUsaND pounds (445,000 
roubles). One quarter goes by the name of the 
wooden shops; but the principal divisions are all 
built of stone. Most of the streets have elegant light 
arcades on each side, supported in front by thousands 
of cast-iron columns, where purchasers can walk 
about, well sheltered in all kinds of weather, to view 
the tempting displays in the windows. The shops 
are generally very handsome, and in some instances 
extend from street to street, so as to have two fronts. 
They present nothing of the confusion of a fair; the 
goods of every kind are as neatly ranged as in a city. 
An enumeration of all the articles exposed for sale 
would be impossible—there is literally nothing want- 
ing, from the heaviest articles of commerce to the 
very lightest—from cathedral bells to ostrich-fea- 
thers. A great deal of space is taken up by the 
more bulky articles, made in the country, such as 
ropes, wooden impleriients, domestic and agricultural 
—nails, door-bands,"&c. ; raw hides, hats, winter- 
boots, with furs, and all the commonest kinds or 
clothing. To facilitate business, there is a separate 
quarter set apart for each different kind of the more 
important descriptions of goods. One quarter con- 
tains groceries, of which the value sold is very great. 
In another, fish and caviar are exposed in most fra- 
grant variety : of these, about sixty thousand pounds 
worth are sold at each fair. A third quarter contains 
leather articles of every kind, which may be bought 
surprisingly cheap, but in particular boots and shoes, 
here disposed of ready-made im great quantities. 
Morocco leather, for which Russia is so famous, is also 
sold wholesale to a very large amount: a great deal 
of it comes from Astracan, where, as in other parts 
of European Russia, goats are kept, for the sake of 
their hides to make this leather with, more than for 
their milk or flesh. The agreeable soap of Kasan is 
sold to a large value. Jron articles from Toula, and 
glittering arms of every description, occupy a con- 
spicuous share of the streets. ‘The cloth range is also 
large and well stocked: the value of woollen goods, 
Russian and foreign, sold annually, is seldom less 
than 3,000,000 of roubles (120,000/.). But one of 
the most curious of all is the tea quarter, which oc- 
cupies the greater portion of an immense division, 
standing by itself. This is one of the most singular 
corners, not only from the number of Chinese seen 
in it, but also from the great amount of cash turned 
over by them. The chests are all sewed into tough 
skins. One quarter contains ready-made clothes of 
all deseriptions ; the cloaks, both for men and women, 
are made from stuffs with the most singular patterns, 
Some of the figured works from Asia are really very 
beautiful. The qnazter for fancy articles—gloves, 
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handkerchiefs, ribbons, canes, &c.—is always crowded 
with purchasers, attracted by the graces of the fair 
occupants from the Rue St. Honoré. The division 
for wines is not very large. That for cotton goods 
appeared to be very valuably stocked. Most of the 
articles had an English look ; but among the thou- 
sands of dealers assembled here from all other towns 
we met with only one countryman. Of cotton goods, 
Russian and foreign, the value sold generally averages 
twenty-two millions of roubles (880,000/.) The 
gaudiest display of all is among the numerous shops 
for silks and shawls. Most of these articles being of 
oriental manufacture, the patterns far outshine even 
the waistcoats of our modern beaux. The manu- 
factured silks here disposed of every year are esti- 
mated at ten millions and a half of roubles (420,0002.) 
—while of raw silk 308,000 th. are sold. Nothing 
surprised us more, however, than the furniture-shops 
—costly tables, chairs, sofas, all the heaviest articles 
of furniture, brought in safety to such a distance, 
and over such roads, were what we did not expect 
4o meet, even in this universal emporium. Large 
mirrors, too, from France as well as St. Petersburg, 
and crystal articles from Bohemia, were displayed in 
great profusion; and many a longing eye might be 
seen near the windows of the jewellers and silver- 
smiths, who are said to do a great deal of business, 
not only in selling their home-made articles, but also 
in buying jewels brought from Asia.” 

Before we take leave of this place, we may 
mention that, here, on the banks of the Volga, 
’ Mr. Bremner was present at the theatre when 
Othello was performed. But we have a long 
seen. Gn before us, and must, therefore, hurry 
through the old country of the Tartars,—observ- 
ing, however, that the sun-flower is there exten- 
sively cultivated. 

* On inquiring into the use made of this plant, we 
were given to understand that it is here raised chiefly 
for the oil expressed from it. But it is also of use 
for many other purposes. In the market-places of 
the larger towns we often found the people eating 
the seeds, which, when boiled in water, taste not un- 
like the boiled Indian corn eaten by the Turks. In 
some districts of Russia the seeds are employed with 
great success in fattening poultry; they are also said 
to increase the number of eggs more than any other 
kind of grain, Pheasants and partridges eat them 
with great avidity, and find the same effects from 
them as other birds. The dried leaves are given to 
cattle in place of straw, and the withered stalks are 
said to produce a considerable quantity of alkali.” 

We cannot stop even at Toula, the Birming- 
ham of Russia, further than to observe that the 
manufactures there carried on seem to be on the 
decline. We come now to the Cossack border, 
and the country improves as we proceed. Koursk 
is described as a thriving pleasant place :— 

“At Medwenka, twenty-four miles on, though 
still in the government of Koursk, we were reminded 
that we were approaching a new country, and almost 
a new people. We were now leaving what is known 
as Great Russia, and were approaching the confines 
of Little Russia, but more particularly that part of 
it called the Ukraine, in which,—though now under 
the same gover t, ners, language, and in- 
stitutions are completely different from those of the 
country we have been traversing. One of the great 

ints of difference between the Muscovite and the 

ittle Russian, is his cleanliness, and it was one of 
the first to strike us. The people of the village 
just named attracted our attention by their smart 
appearance. The cottages, too—rare treat to an 
glish eye—are actually whitewashed! * * The 
cottages seen by the wayside after we passed this 
place, have a tidy look, glittering white through the 
trees ; and they are as clean inside as out. They are 
nearly all thatched with straw or tough grass, the 
walls very low, the roof high and tapering. At Kot- 
chetovsky-Potchtovy-Dvory (a lovely little Russian 
name), another most wonderful sign of improvement 
e obvious—clean shirts. In other respects 

there is little change in the dress: the first one 
thousand miles from St. Petersburg should be called 
the country of sheepskins and dirt. Hark! a dog 
barks, We cannot tell when we heard one before. 
They are now to be seen at every door. * * What 
crops! never have we seen wheat so rank and close 








soil. As we now sent our courier on before us in a 
telega, to order horses, they were always ready at the 
inns the moment we arrived. * * At nine o’clock 
Yakowbevo yielded us a supper of milk and eggs; 
while the village-girls, all wearing a kind of gipsy 
turban, which is common here, treated us with a 
serenade—the first instance we met with of a custom 
universal in Little Russia. These damsels are so 
mad about music, that in the short darkness of sum- 
mer, they sing literally all the night through. Here 
they come accordingly, in full force. A band of 
them returning from the harvest-field, linked arm-in- 
arm, and with a measured step, are marching past 
our door, singing a low drowsy air, quite different 
from that we heard so incessantly among the 
Muscovites; and in which, though we had occa- 
sionally had songs from very young girls, we never 
heard the grown-up women join.” 

On entering the Ukraine, the vegetation of 
the south begins to manifest itself. The people 
are comparatively free, and the humanizing in- 
fluences of freedom are apparent. 

“The country, Liptzy, which fully confirms all 
we had heard of the richness and dense population 
of the Ukraine. A short*way from the road is a 
considerable height covered with wood, by the foot 
of which there runs literally a string of villages, some 
of them with at least one thousand inhabitants. For 
nearly fifteen miles there is not a single break in this 
populous line, one village joining on to the other by 
means of detached houses. It is, in fact, the most 
populous track that we recollect in any country. 
Every inch of Jand is under crop, and every hand 
busy ; but even with all this industry, the soil that 
can support such a population must be of no ordinary 
fertility.” 

We now arrive at Kharkoff, the capital :— 

“The chief part of the town lies in a wide slope 
looking to the south. The streets, and the deserts 
(nicknamed squares) surrounded by houses, are as 
ample as usual, but with the uncomfortable addition 
of sand—oceans of it,so wide and deep, that the 
laden steers, many of which were entering from every 
side, could scarcely wind through it with all their 
patience. The dust was flying so disagreeably, that 
we wondered how people could live in such noxious 
whirlwinds, Let a breeze spring up, and the wilds 
of Africa can scarcely be worse ; life in such a place 
must lose all sweetness. Yet there is no accounting 
for Russian perversity. So far from being deserted, 
Kharkoff is both very showy and prosperous,—as we 
soon began to discover, by the busy fair which was 
going on near the quarter where we found shelter, at 
one of the best hotels in Russia. The streets and 
squares in this part of the town were filled with lines 
of booths, and open tables loaded with goods, ranged 
so thick, that we could scarcely make our way through 
them.” 

Among the stalls in the streets of Kharkoff, 
the tables of the money-changers are conspi- 
cuous,—each kept by a Jew. 

“ The profits he here makes, a trifling per centage 
on changing notes into silver, and silver into small 
copper, would be nothing to an avaricious man: this 
is merely his signboard, his place of call. It is in 
the dark, behind the curtain, that he operates,— 
lending money himself, or finding a friend to lend it, 
on such reasonable terms, that in many provinces the 
needy nobles of Russia, like the nobles of other 
lands, writhe hopelessly in the gripe of the children 
of Israel.” 

Large casks of caviar are also conspicuous. 
The annual value of this important article of 
Russian trade, sold in and out of Russia, is sup- 
posed to exceed two millions sterling. 

“ Behold us now among the penny-shows, and 
glad we are at having gone; for had we not paid this 
visit, we should not have been able to do justice to 
the people of this part of Russia. The little Russian 
is one of the most mirth-loving creatures alive; he 
is more fond of amusement even than his brother in 
the north; the moment the rake or the whip is out 
of his hand he must have a frolic. We were now in 
the midst of a large crowd of them, all idle, and all 
come to enjoy themselves; yet to their credit be it 
told, not one of them was intoxicated. * * There is 
much more provided here in the way of amusement 
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enough: many Englishmen would have probably re, 
cognized it as an old acquaintance ;—it was a pang. 
rama of Constantinople, which began its career jy 
London, and after making the tour of all the capital 
of Europe, had now come to close its days among 
the Cossacks of the Ukraine!” 

The battle field at Pultowa is described 
Mr. Bremner, but, like most such descripti 
the idea conveyed is not very intelligible. Qn 
Pultowa itself, however, we may bestow a few 
words :— 

“It must in former days have been a place of 
great strength; now it is merely a showy town, with 
abundance of green domes and crowding pinnac 
scattered along the extensive height. An ill-kept 
rampart still surrounds the most exposed parts ; but, 
finding only six hundred soldiers here, we inferred 
that little importance is attached to it in a mili 
point of view. It covers a great deal of ground, but 
the streets, though as straight and as long as all other 
streets in Russia, are not so decaying and dull in 
their look as those of many other towns. The larger 
and more ancient of the houses are of wood, but 
there are many handsome structures of recent date 
built of stone ; among which are the imperial insti- 
tutions for the education of young ladies, some of 
whom are free boarders, while others pay eight hun 
dred roubles (twenty pounds) a year. A fine build 
ing for the corps des cadets is now in progress. Near 
it isa vast market-place, which must be more than 
half a mile long, with a square bazaar in the centre, 
and small shops in the piazzas which run round the 
whole space. * “ We were surprised to find here 
one of the finest public walks on the continent. It 
is called the Imperial Gardens, and forms the boun. 
dary of the town to the south-east, where it covers 
one of the slopes, and part of the bottom of a beau- 
tiful valley, closed in on every side by lofty ridges, 
There are some very fine trees, with walks through 
them, and well-kept seats, commanding the finest 
points of view. In this valley we first saw the vine 
in Russia. * * Pultava is one of the cheapest places 
in the world. Hearing one of its citizens complain 
that, among other grievous changes which had come 
over the place, none was more grievous than the tet. 
rible increase in the price of provisions of all kinds, 
we took occasion to ask what might be the price of 
beef, for instance ; when it turned out that this dear 
article costs just ten kopeeks, or one penny the 
pound ; while mutton is charged the exorbitant price 
of eight kopeeks, or three farthings a pound, and the 
second quality six kopeeks, or a fraction more than 
one halfpenny per pound. * * One of the branches 
of industry prosecuted here is singular enough: it is 
the gathering of leeches for the Hamburg dealer. 
When talking with a person connected with this 
trade, we thought of Wordsworth’s friend, of leech- 
gathering fame; but the collectors of the Ukraine 
do their work in such a wholesale unpoetic way, that 
Wordsworth would not soil his verses with them. 
Having exhausted all the lakes of Silesia, Bohemia, 
and other more frequented parts of Europe, the 
buyers are now rolling gradually and implacably 
eastward, carrying death and desolation among the 
leeches in their course—sweeping all before them, 
till now they have got as far as Pultava, the pools 
and swamps about which are yielding them great 
captures. Here a thousand leeches are sold for four 
roubles (3s. 4d.) ; at Hamburg, before reaching which 
one-half die, the same number is sold for 120 roubles 
(near 5/.); and in England the country apothecary 
pays 9/. and 122. 10s. for the quantity which origi- 
nally only cost 3s.4d. But of every thousand at 
least seven hundred die before reaching England.” 

Leaving Pultowa, says Mr. Bremner, wood 
became more scarce every verst :— 

“ The cottages amongst which we were travelling, 
are made of wattles, covered with clay. Large heaps 
of small cakes of dried cow-dung are raised by the 
doors for fuel, and in the pools are dense crops of 
gigantic reeds, used also as fuel, when withered. 
Lines of waggons meet us so often that the wide way 
is literally encumbered by them. Detached farms 
of great extent, with good houses in the centre, now 
become very frequent, and villages more scarce. 
Within the whole horizon, as we travel on, nothing 
is seen but cultivation and industry.” 
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One of the principal crops in this district is 
buck-wheat; but great quantities of very fine 
wheat are also grown there. 

“ Oats, barley, and Indian corn, are also raised ; 
as well as the sunflower, which is here cultivated 
principally for the sake of its oil. Hops, hemp, flax, 
tobacco, beans, pulse, pease, arid carrots, are also 

wn. In short, except the vine, almost everything 
that grows in any part of Europe, from its most tem- 

to its warmest regions, is raised in this favoured 
vince. The farmers here are also very attentive 
to their flocks ; many of them have large numbers 
of sheep, all black, of which we meet some at every 
oment straggling on the road. In the government 
of Ekaterinoslaf, which borders with that of Pultava, 
there are said to be, among the ten thousand German 
colonists, some who possess flocks more numerous 
than those of the wealthiest sheep-farmers in Scot- 
land. These Russian patriarchs sometimes possess 
ag many as seventeen thousand head of the finest 
sheep, while we do not know of any Scotch farmer 
ing more than twelve thousand sheep, even 
in the county of Sutherland, which contains some of 
the richest wool-growers in the kingdom. When we 
have added that honey is also obtained in great abun- 
dance throughout this district, many of the farmers 
keeping at least a hundred hives of bees, we may be 
allowed to ask what region surpasses the Ukraine in 
richness and fertility? In fact, both in regard to 
soil and climate, it is one of the most favoured re- 
gions of Europe.” 

Of the origin and other particulars concerning 
the Cossack tribes, Mr. Bremner knows no more 
than any other intelligent person; but his own 
observations are worth quoting :— 

“That a change of circumstances can change the 
character of a people, is a fact which has held true 
in all ages. In no instance has it ever been more 
strongly confirmed than by the Cossack. At home 
he is the best-natured being in the world. We have 
seldom seen a more quiet, friendly creature. He 
seems fit to think of nothing but his fields and his 
poultry. One who knew nothing of him but from 
travelling through the district Phich we visited, would 
be almost tempted to call him soft and childish. But 
follow him to the battle--see him even in a march 
at the head of an invading army,—and the Cossack 
will be found a very different being. He is no longer 
the quiet unobtrusive husbandman, but the bold 
marauder—the true member of the fiercest of all the 
hordes which Russia can bring in countless swarms 
against Europe. * * Nor is it merely in the field 
that the fierceness of the Cossack soldier is seen; we 
have only to watch him doing duty as a policeman 
ina Russian crowd, pelting right and left with his 
heavy whip, and some idea will be formed of the 
character he displays in war. The very touch of the 
uniform seems to change his nature. Fortunately, 
however, he assumes his inoffensive character the 
moment the drill jacket is thrown aside. With his 
hand on the plough, he is once more our obliging 
friend of the wayside ; his campaigning fierceness so 
completely forgotten, that he scarcely raises his eye 
oe a look with us, as we pass his humble 
oor.” 

We now enter on the Steppes, so lately de- 
scribed by Mr. Stephens, and whose report Mr. 
Bremner generally confirms. We shall, how- 
ever, add a sketch of a village in this district, 
to complete the picture :— 

“ The large village of Sougakley presents a singu- 
larly striking scene. After passing through a broken 
valley, almost exclusively composed of a dull clay, 
except at some spots, where a soft white sandstone 
peeps out, a confused medley of small huts appears 
seattered over a sort of witches’ glen, with huge grey 
stones rising here and there amongst them, higher 
than the chimneys; but neither tree nor shrub is 
visible in the whole scene. Some houses creep up 
to the summit of the ridge, where, having no kind of 
shelter round them, they present a most lonely sight. 
As we alight at the posthouse, a Jew is seated by a 
large heap of gourds and melons; near him some 
handsome Armenians are in earnest talk about the 
strangers who have just arrived ; and farther off a 
few soldiers are mustering for parade. All this in a 
place which is litera}ly but a desert, surprised us not 
alittle. Even in spite of these signs of life, there 








was something so death-like in the silence and general 
aspect of the spot, that we always looked to see 
whether the people did not issue from the grey 
caverns,—whether they were not, after all, beings 
conjured up by our fancy, rather than creatures of 
flesh and blood like ourselves, The screams of their 
large flocks of geese reassured us of the fact that the 
good villagers were but men. We could not under- 
stand, however, in what way the poor geese contrive 
to subsist,—streams, or even pools, being unknown 
for leagues on leagues around. In most parts of the 
Steppes it is necessary to dig very deep before water 
can be got; and in seasons of unusual drought, even 
this supply is dried up. It surprised us to find the 
handsomest telegas of Russia made in this seques- 
tered glen. Their soil needs so little from them, 
that they throw the dung into the hollows, to be 
washed away by the rain. After passing this place, 
our attention is drawn to myriads of strange birds, 
with which the grass is covered on all sides. Some 
of them are large, and of heavy flight ; but a small 
bird resembling the lark is also to be seen in count- 
less flocks. Nobody touches them. The largest 
bird we see is a species of bustard, peculiar, we be- 
lieve, to this region, and therefore known as * the 
fowl of the Steppes.’ ” 

As the Russian fleet is the bugbear which has 
of late frightened the isle from its propriety, we 
may as well give an account of Nicolaeff, one 
of the great building stations and arsenals of 
Russia. The truth is, we hear of the increased 
energy at Sebastopol, and this is received as 
evidence of increasing power, whereas it is a 
mere transference of labour and exertion from 
one spot to another. 

“ Nicolaeff was begun in 1791; the admiralty of 
the Black Sea was removed to it from Kherson ; 
showy structures sprung up; an artificial prosperity 
was fostered ; it became, in short, one of the * mar- 
vels’ which French authors were so busy in trumpet- 
ing over the world in praise of Russia. But all its 
glories are now disappearing. In spite of a some- 
thing of elegance in its air beyond its sister towns, it 
still looks deserted; for the tide of imperial and 
plastering care has forsaken it since Sebastopol be- 
came the chief station of the Black Sea fleet. In 
place of 30,000, it now contains little more than 
8,000 inhabitants. * * The dockyards are at the 
foot of the height above the bridge. Along the top 
of the bank below the bridge runs a public walk, 
planted with trees and flowering shrubs; behind this 
walk stand the more important of the public build- 
ings, such as the College of Cadets, the handsomest 
of the whole; the admiral’s residence, the observa- 
tory, the admiralty, &c. Behind these, again, run 
the wide sandy streets of the town. A large edifice 
was in progress, composed entirely of the stone of the 
country—a species of limestone thickly encrusted 
with sea-shells. Many prisoners in chains were at 
work on it. In the dock-yards there appeared to be 
nothing going on except the repairs of a rotten ship 
or two. Some fifty-gun ships were anchored in the 
estuary, under the walk ; but otherwise we saw no 
bustle, nor symptom of naval preparations. Several 
Englishmen are employed in the dock-yards.” 

Here we conclude. More than one account 
of Odessa has appeared in this journal, and sta- 
tistical details more minute than those furnished 
by Mr. Bremner. 





Account of the Life and Works of Leopold 
Robert.—[ Notice, §c.] Par M. Délécluze. 
Paris. London, Bossange & Co. 

Tuere is, we believe, a numerous class of re- 

spectably educated people in England, whose 

notions of French literature and French art are 
as much out of date as if the continent had not 
been opened for twenty-four years to the curiosity 
of English travellers. If you talk to them of 
modern French literature, they will inveigh 
against the cynical malignity of Voltaire, and the 
classical frigidity of the writers who survived the 
literary dearth of the imperial régime—or they 
will profess their abhorrence of the melo-dramatic 
extravagancies, and the reckless immorality in 
which the whole school of young French authors 





is su re to be irretrievably plunged. In art, 
a still greater ignorance prevails: there is a 
rooted conviction in the minds of the English 
public, that all the subjects of modern French 
paintings are taken either from the ancient my- 
thology, the Roman history, or Napoleon’s cam- 
paigns—and that these subjects are still treated 
after the manner of Gros, David, or Gérard, 
It is true that our neighbours have been some- 
what unreasonable in calling upon us to admire 
performances, which are as remote from nature, 
truth, and the great masters as can well be con- 
ceived; but our ignorance or our prejudices 
have prevented the English public from doing 
proper justice to the contemporary school of 
French art. Weare not insensible to the defects 
of that school. An affectation of extreme novelty 
has worried some distinguished artists into 
extravagance, — an affectation caught from 
the earlier ages of the art has stiffened others 
into crudeness and formality. But the French 
artists of the present day have made an impor- 
tant stride beyond the preceding generation. 
They have retained the correct drawing of 
David’s school; they have improved the cold 
harsh colouring of their masters; and they have 
introduced a world of truth, poetry, and ener, 
into the conception of their productions, whic 
indicates something more than the caprice 
of fashion, or mere imitative ingenuity could 
give. Amongst these contemporaries—himself, 
alas, no longer a contemporary—the name of 
Leopold Robert deserves the most conspicuous 
place. There was so much of melancholy intet- 
est connected with the death of this accomplished 
young artist, that it is more than probable many 
of our readers will recollect Mrs. Trollope’s mis- 
chievous and erroneous reference to it in her 
‘Paris and the Parisians,’ and the authorized 
contradiction and disproof which appeared in 
this paper (No. 452); but we are not the less 
pleased to receive the memoir now before us, fot 
which we are indebted to the pen of M. Délés 
cluze, the accomplished historian of Floreneé. 

Leopold Robert was born, in January, 1794, 
at Chaux-le-fonds, in the canton of Neufehatel. 
His father is an aged but skilful artisan, who 
still lives in those mountains. In 1810, Leopold, 
who already displayed considerable taste for the 
arts of design, was apprenticed to M. Girardet, 
the engraver, at Paris; and he made such pro- 
ficiency in that branch of the profession, that in 
1814 he obtained the second prize for copper- 
plate engraving—the first being awarded to 
Forster, who has since become one of the first 
engravers of our time. During his residence at 
Paris, he frequented the studio of David, when 
he at length determined to abandon the humbler, 
for the highest branch of the art. His resolution 
was seconded by M. Roullet Mézérac, of Neuf- 
chatel, who offered to send him to Italy at his 
own expense, on condition that Leopold should 
repay the debt thus incurred, when the profits 
of his profession should put it in his power to do 
so. In 1818 Robert went to Italy: in 1828 he 
had paid off his debt, given considerable sums to 
his family, and earned for himself the reputation 
of one of the best painters of his time. 

It is hopeless to attempt to give the reader a 
correct idea of the peculiarities and excellencies 
of Leopold Robert's paintings by mere verbal 
description. His subjects were chiefly suggested 
by the scenes and the peasantry of Italy—the 
country in which the whole productive part of 
his life was passed. In the course of fourteen 
years, from 1822 to 1835, he completed more 
than 250 pictures. The Neapolitan Improvisa- 
tore on the Cape of Misenum, pouring forth a 
torrent of musical verse, to throw a spirit of art 
into the lazzaroni coiled at his feet—the gay 
festival of the Madonna del Arco, which is now 
in the Museum of the Louvre—the Harvest 
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Home of the Reapers in the Pontine Marshes, 
with the antique beauty of the Roman husband- 
men guiding home their loaded wain, like har- 
vest-gods drawn by the mighty oxen of some 
pagan festival—the Fishermen of Chioggia, 
preparing their nets in the rich Venetian sun- 
shine, painted in true Venetian colour: these 
are works executed with such a faithful obser- 
vance of nature, and so great a command of the 
resources of art, with so deep a sentiment per- 
vading the details of real life, and so high a 
power of dignifying them by true feeling, that 
they might suffice for the fame of any modern 
artist. In the earlier years of his success some 
one had ordered of him a picture on the same 
subject as Gérard’s ‘ Corinne improvisant au cap 
de Miséne’—Leopold Robert finished the picture 
all but the two principal figures. He entreated 
to be allowed to substitute a Neapolitan Impro- 
visatore for the artificial heroine of Madame de 
Staél’s novel. 

This little anecdote indicates the taste of the 
ainter for the natural and real objects which 
e saw about him: a taste which wholly distin- 

guishes him from the earlier French artists of 
this century. 

“Tam delighted,” says he, in one of the letters 
which M. Délécluze has published, “to agree with 
Ingres in my ideas on nature and Raphael. But I 
would answer your proposition, that the highest 
works of art have a degree of perfection, or rather a 
completeness of beauty, not to be found in nature, 
by observing, that notwithstanding this, I think 
nature will inspire a true man of genius better than 
all the representations which have been made of her. 
I am glad that we agree about Poussin. The 
works of that man are my constant admiration, from 
the deep and lofty thought which I find in them. 
He and Michael Angelo have the greatest effect on 
me—the former by the depth of his philosophy, so 
admirably expressed, the latter by his gigantic and 
original imagination. There are at this moment at 
Venice a good many foreign artists, who are come to 
study the Venetian school. I am amazed at the 
strange direction men take to make themselves 
painters. It seems to me absurd, for I cannot con- 
ceive that a man who has anything in his head 
should pass years in copying—that he should pay so 
little attention to nature, and so much to imitations. 
—I have been obliged to break off my letter by a 
visit from a professor in the Academy here. We 
naturally talked a good deal about painting, though 
we did not perfectly agree—for he went on talking 
all the time about the great masters, and I about 
nature.” 

Nothing can be more interesting than the 
amiable spirit which the fragments of Leopold 
Robert’s correspondence display. A chastened 
devotion to art, a simple life, a perpetual thought- 
fulness for his family, a warm gratitude to his 
benefactors, a humble opinion of his powers, and 
a deep sense of religion, might seem to have 
been elements to make him not only a great 
artist, but a happy and good man. But in his 
character there was inwoven a dark thread of 
self-distrust, a morbid habit of self-reproach, 
which grew on him from year to year. Leopold 
Robert’s was a melancholy mind; and the suc- 
cess which he had courted and obtained shone 
on him with the radiance of a malignant star. 

Amongst the many illustrious houses where the 
society of Leopold Robert was courted at Rome and 
at Florence, there was one which he frequented more 
than the rest. The family was composed of the 
husband, his wife, and a female relation—all French 
by birth. These persons loved the arts, and their 
acquaintance with Leopold Robert soon ripened into 
intimacy. Still, his natural modesty and timidity 
kept up that reserve which the rank of his friends 
seemed to prescribe. It ought to be said, for the 
sake of many of those in whose hands these pages 
will fall, nothing is so treacherous and so deceitful 
to those who devote themselves to the arts—and I 
do not except the ablest and most famous of their 
profession—as that fallacious show of equality which 


seems to arise between persons endowed with genius, 
and those whom fortune has placed in the higher 
ranks of society. A thousand instances, from that 
of Torquato Tasso to that of Leopold Robert, attest 
the truth of this remark. Leopold was joked and 
scolded for his reserve. He was assured, and with 
the most honourable intentions, that talent was rank 
in France; and he yielded to the attraction of an 
animated and instructive conversation, which became 
more intimate every day, till, gradually subjugated 
by the daily charm of a chosen society, where the 
delicacy and elevation of his mind found an atmo- 
sphere suited to themselves, Leopold Robert, without 
asking to what it would lead, allowed himself to be 
carried away by the current of a happiness, whose 
innocence increased its strength. His feelings were 
still undefined even to himself, when the sudden 
death of the head of the family took place. Then 
it was that the friendship and the devoted care 
which Leopold paid to the widow did not suffer the 
unhappy artist to doubt the nature of the sentiments 
he entertained. The purity of his soul, and the 
strictness of his principles, had not before allowed 
him to recognize the passion which he had conceived. 
But when, on the one hand, he saw that the object 
of his affections was free, and, on the other, that the 
laws of society, which that person invariably obeyed, 
left no hope of a possible union, his mind gave way. 
From that moment, Leopold was painfully divided 
between the passion which was consuming him, and 
the inflexible strictness of his moral and religious 
principles. This inward struggle, which went on in- 
creasing in violence from day to cay, at length broke 
his heart, and disturbed his understanding. In vain 
he left Rome for Florence, and Florence for Venice 
—none of these tardy precautions could assuage his 
sufferings. The only feeling which gave him some 
comfort, arose from the idea, which he dwelt on till 
his last moments, that the lady of his thoughts—that 
fantastic being who ruled his life—would approve the 
works, for the perfection of which, for this reason, he 
sacrificed the repose of his days and of his nights. 
This incredible desire to work well, this resolute per- 
severance in the composition and completion of his 
pictures, was the expression of the immense love 
centered in his heart, with which he has animated, 
embellished, and so often saddened his works. 

With all these mental and moral tortures, no- 
thing could exceed the minuteness of attention 
which he gave to his paintings. The grouping 
of the ‘ Pécheurs,’ his last great painting, was 
altered time after time, and in each successive 
sketch (two of which are given in M. Délécluze’s 
volume,) we observe the growing intensity of the 
artist’s conception. He even descended, like the 
great masters of the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies, into those details which are now too com- 
monly intrusted to servants: he would prepare 
his own vehicles, and grind his colours. His 
labour was constant, his progress very slow. 

“T am perpetually stimulated by the feeling that I 
have something better in me to bring out ; and what 
gives me this conviction, is the painful impression 
made on me by the works I have already finished. I 
am always thinking of nature, and in what I have 
done I see nothing but dolls. Iam sure I havea 
deeper feeling of nature than I can make manifest 
on my canvas. When this feeling is deeply seated 
and cultivated, it cannot be expressed like that 
which lies upon the surface. Hence arises a great 
difference in the talents of our profession, and artists 
acquire a style of execution akin to their habit of 
feeling: some, who are prompt at observing, get a 
prompt manner of expressing what they mean ; but 
those who, like Ingres, seek in their own hearts for 
the expression which animates the countenance, are 
much slower at their work. They endeavour to 
render what they feel, but what they do not sce. 
You will readily believe that this kind of work occu- 
pies much more time, and that a painter of this class 
has less confidence than one who sces what he is 
doing. Again, if many people are struck by strong 
expression in the performances of painters who work 
fast, others, more difficult perhaps to please, will not 
find in them that firmness of design which stamps a 
strongly-marked air upon the countenance, or that 
purity of taste which gives a noble expression. Such 





is the assemblage of qualities which requires time at 





the hands of those who would fain not dissever these 
eminent parts of our art. But this is a long preambje 
to explain to you why my picture is still very fay 
from being finished.” 

We have been led almost unwittingly into this 
extract, which conveys with so much modesty 
and truth the very soundest practical principles 
of the art. We now resume the melancholy 
story of its author. The winter of 1834-5 was 
spent at Venice, and exclusively devoted to the 
picture of the ‘ Pécheurs,’ to which the remarks 
in the foregoing letter relate. It is impossible 
to look at that admirable work without a painful 
recollection of the singular mixture of intense 
depression, hopeless passion, and rich inspiration, 
in which it was conceived and executed. The 
following passage from a letter to his best friend 
and patron, is dated— 

** Venice, 19th Feb. 1835, 

“ As for myself, I am now more than ever aware 
how essential it is for a man not to give way to his 
unhappy disposition, and to take no pleasure but in 
his own ideas. One ends by persuading oneself that 
all relations with mankind have ceased. How often 
have I already reflected on this subject in summing 
up my life—how often have I acknowledged to my- 
self that this has been my fault from childhood, 
arising from too much timidity, an exaggerated sen. 
sibility, and the want of satisfaction with myself, 
say, rather, my too great desire to have the appro- 
bation of others, and the fear I have always had that 
I should not deserve it. With this propensity, an 
ardent imagination always at work drags one into 
infinite misfortunes. Yes, excellent friend, I marvel 
to see what is right and good so intertwined with evil; 
but I acknowledge that divine power which directs 
all things ; and I love to think of it as perfect good. 
ness and perfect justice.” 

In another letter,— 

“ Throughout this wretched year I have needed all 
my reliance on that Providence which I invoke when 
I am dispirited with life—confined to my room, un- 
able to work, a prey to violent ennui. I take my 
Bible, which never forsakes me ; and the sublime 
exhortations it contains give me a peace of mind 
which restores my resignation. In this I may con 
sider myself happy, since I have the means of com- 
hating the melancholy tendency of my disposition: 
for this tendency exists—I believe it is an evil in 
herent in our blood. What are its causes? what are 
the fit remedies? I know not. Do we not see this 
same evil destroy whole families without any positive 
reason? But I frequently find within myself, in 
my moments of calm reflection, an alleviation which 
no external amusements can give; and this, I think, 
is one of them, or I should hardly have touched upon 
the subject thus to-day.” 

The ‘Pécheurs’ was at length finished; but 
the package was detained by some accident at 
Lyons, and the picture arrived too late for the 
Exhibition. But it was exhibited by itself in 
one of the Mairies of Paris. The connoisseurs, 
the artists, the public, of the French metropolis, 
were more excited by that one picture in its 
solitude, than by the whole Salon of 1835; but 
their excitement was speedily changed into the 
deepest commiseration, by the intelligence that 
the artist, whose triumph they were celebrating, 
was no more. 

He remained at Venice after the picture was 
gone, with his brother Auréle Robert, who 
watched him with a feminine delicacy of atten- 
tion, and an artist’s sympathy. He formed a 
thousand plans of change of place, which were 
all as speedily abandoned. A thousand phan- 
toms seemed to perplex and haunt him. He 
rarely spoke of his passion; but one day his 
brother ventured to say, that he attributed Leo- 
pold’s melancholy to that cause. He turned the 
subject off—but his heart was broken. The even- 
ing before his death, his eyes were constantly 
fixed upon his brother with intense and fatal 
tenderness. When they parted for the night, 
Leopold had prepared for Auréle some little re- 
freshment, which he gave him, holding out his 
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hand with a sad look of love. The next morn- 
‘no was the anniversary of the day on which ten 
years before, Alfred Robert, their elder brother, 
had destroyed himself. Leopold went alone to 
their studio : Auréle followed him like lightning, 
with a dreadful presentiment of his fate. It was 
already too late. At the foot of his easel lay the 
body bathed in blood. 

So perished this extraordinary man: with all 
the powers which confer distinction and embel- 
lish life: with the deepest sense of religion ; 
with the fullest abhorrence of the crime which 
he committed ; his mind and heart sank in the 
struggle, and he was conquered by the fatal de- 
lusion, that some grievous and inevitable doom 
hung over himself and his race. 





History of England from the Treaty of Utrecht 
to the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle. By Lord 
Mahon. Vols. II]. & III. Murray. 

Ir is a singular fact, that while the events in the 

history of the Stuart dynasty continue to be the 

subject of angry controversy between political 
partisans, there is a reasonable agreement re- 
specting the first half century of the rule of the 
house of Brunswick. The efforts of the Jacobites 
seem to form an episode in our political history, 
and it was not until their disappearance that 
parties returned to the ground which they had 
occupied in the reign of Charles II. Although 

Lord Mahon is a historian who improves on ac- 

quaintance, we prefer following him on neutral 

ground, to examining the positions he occupies 
on debateable land; and shall therefore confine 
ourselves, on this occasion, to the history of the 

Jacobite party. 

After the failure in 1715, the party appears to 
have lost energy and hope, until both were revived 
bythe birth of Prince Charles Stuart, and the dis- 
content arising from the failure of the South Sea 
scheme. ‘The Junta, which managed the affairs 
of the exiled family, consisted of the Earls of 
Arran and Orrery, the Lords North and Gower, 
and the Bishop of Rochester. Of these, Bishop 
Atterbury was the most able and active : he cor- 
responded witl the Pretender under the feigned 
names of Jones and IIlington, and exercised so 
much caution, that even when the correspondence 
was seized it was difficult to identify the parties. 
Fortunately for the Hanoverian dynasty, Wal- 
pole was appointed premier at this critical period, 
and he soon gained information, not only of the 
intended schemes and the contriving heads, but 
also of the subordinate agents. Tayer was ar- 
rested, and the papers of several others seized ; 
and Walpole determined to remove Atterbury, 
the most dangerous of the junta. The chain of 
wd against the bishop was completed by a 
ludicrous incident :— 

“There was no doubt that the letters to and from 
Jones and Illington were of a treasonable nature; the 
point was to prove that these names were designed 
for the Bishop. Now, it so happened that Mrs. At- 
terbury, who died early this year, had a little before 
received a present from Lord Mar in France of a 
small spotted dog called Harlequin ; and this animal 
having broken its leg, and being left with one Mrs. 
Barnes to be cured, was more than once mentioned 
in the correspondence of Jones and Illington. Mrs. 
Barnes and some other persons were examined before 
the Council on the subject, and they, supposing that 
at all events there could be no treason in a lap-dog, 
readily owned that Harlequin was intended for the 
Bishop of Rochester.” 

_ This incident afforded scope for Swift's pecu- 

liar talent ; he published an account of the horrid 
conspiracy discovered by a French dog, who 
“confessed as plain as he could bark—then with 
his forefoot set his mark.” Another incident 
afforded Pope an opportunity for sarcasm. Some 
Pigeon pies, sent to the bishop, were opened in 
search of correspondence: “ It is the first time,” 
says the poet, “ dead pigeons had been suspected 





of carrying intelligence.” A bill of attainder 
against Atterbury was brought into the Com- 
mons, and passed that house without a division. 
Before the Lords, Atterbury made a masterly 
defence; but he had the misfortune to find 
nearly all his brethren on the episcopal bench 
arrayed against him:— 

“ Their hostility provoked a bitter sarcasm from 
Lord Bathurst. ‘Turning to their bench, he exclaim- 
ed, that he could hardly account for the inveterate 
malice some persons bore the learned and ingenious 
Bishop of Rochester, unless they were possessed with 
the infatuation of the wild Indians, who fondly believe 
they inherit not only the spoils, but even the abilities 
of any great enemy they kill!” 

Atterbury was banished: when he reached 
Calais, he learned that Bolingbroke had arrived 
at the same place on his return to England, 
having obtained the king’s pardon. 

“¢Then I am exchanged !’ said Atterbury, with a 
smile. * Surely,’ exclaims their friend at Twickenham, 
‘this nation is afraid of being over-run with too much 
politeness, and cannot regain one great genius, but at 
the expense of another.’ ” 

The return of Bolingbroke greatly weakened 
the Jacobite interest; most of the leaders were 
his personal friends, and they were indignant at 
the injurious treatment he had received from the 
Pretender. But the confederation formed at 
Vienna, between Spain, Austria, and Russia, 
revived the hopes of the Stuarts, for the esta- 
blishment of James on the English throne was a 
secret article of the treaty. Walpole at once 
organized a counter-confederacy, of England, 
France, and Prussia, by the celebrated treaty of 
Hanover, which has long furnished materials for 
the principal attacks made on his memory. Lord 
Mahon ably vindicates Walpole :— 

“T do not deny, that the interests of Hanover 
had, in many instances, been unduly cherished, and 
had given rise to some of the difficulties out of which 
the treaty sprung. It wag the acquisition of Bremen 
and Verden from Denmark which produced the 
seizure of Sleswick and the resentment of Russia, 
while the Emperor was no less offended at this spirit 
of aggrandisement, and at the refusal-of George to 
pay the large fines required for investitures. Had it 
not been for Hanover, there might have been no 
confederacy at Vienna. But that confederacy once 
formed, and once pointed against England, from 
whatever cause, it was necessary for England to with- 
stand it; and the treaty of the 3rd of September was, 
in fact, only for the defence of England and of 
English objects,—Gibraltar, the Ostend Company, 
and the attempts of the Pretender,—in all which 
Hanover had not the least concern. So certain is 
this, that the King’s German ministers were unani- 
mous against it, complaining that the King was ex- 
posing his foreign states to the vengeance of the head 
of the Empire for the sake of the foreign trade. The 
King himself opposed the treaty on this ground, and 
it was with great difficulty that his consent was ex- 
terted by Townshend. And thus, while the opposi- 
tion at home was clamorous against the treaty as too 
ilanoverian, the Germans, with more reason, de- 
nounced it as too English.” 

But the Pretender was false to his own cause ; 
he gave his entire confidence to the Earl and 
Countess of Inverness, and separated from his 
titular queen. The Emperor, who was her near 
relation, was highly displeased, and the king of 
Spain withdrew his pension from James. 

“ There was also another incident, soon afterwards, 
that did infinite disservice to James’s cause in Eng- 
land. Lord North and the Duke of Wharton had 
lately gone abroad, and openly attached themselves 
to the Pretender’s party, and now, each separately, 
renounced the Protestant and embraced the Roman 
Catholic faith. This led to a general belief in Eng- 
land, that their motive was only to please their new 
master; and that there was no such sure road to his 
confidence as by professing his religion. The odium 
of such a rumour amongst a Protestant people need 
not be explained, and could not be exaggerated.” 

Hopes were entertained that the death of 


the Jacobites; but they were utterly confounded 
by the burst of loyalty with which the accession 
of George II. was hailed. The letter of the Earl 
of Strafford to James gives a lively picture of the 
state of perplexity in which his party was sud- 
denly placed :— 

“The alteration here was so sudden and surpris- 
ing, that no man knew at first what would be the 
consequence. The people in the streets ran back- 
wards and forwards only asking news, and inquiring 
of one another what was to be done. The sudden 
coming of the Prince and Princess to town, and 
calling of the Council, immediately turned the ex- 
pectation of the mob, on seeing the ceremony of a 
proclamation that night, who are always fond of any 
show or new thing. They waited till midnight, and 
were then told it was put off till next day, when 
things were performed without the least disorder. 
The torrent is too strong for your friends to resist, so 
they thought it their best way to join with the rest to 
hinder distinctions, that their party may be the 
stronger whenever dissatisfaction breaks out again, 
which it is generally thought will not be long.” 

For about twelve years, from 1728 to 1740, 
the Jacobite party dragged on a faint and linger- 
ing existence; but when Walpole began to reel 
before the combined efforts of the most powerful 
opposition that ever assailed a British minister, 
the hopes of the Pretender revived, especially 
when he received an indirect application from 
Walpole himself :— 

“ It appears, that in the summer of 1739, Thomas 
Carte the historian, being then about to undertake a 
journey to Rome, was entrusted with a message from 
Walpole to the Pretender, declaring his secret at- 
tachment, and promising his zealous services, but 
desiring tohave some assurances of James's intentions 
as to the Church of England, and as to the Princes 
of the House of Hanover. In reply, James wrote 
and put into the hands of Carte a very judicious 
letter, in which he expresses great doubts as to the 
sincerity of Walpole’s good wishes, but promises that 
if they shall be real and effective, they shall be duly 
rewarded at his restoration. ‘I have no difficulty,” 


| he adds, ‘ in putting it in your power to satisfy him 
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authentically on the two articles about which he is 
solicitous, since, independent of his desires, I am 
fully resolved to protect and secure the Church of 
England, according to my reiterated promises.. .. 
As for the Princes of the House of Hanover, I thank 
God I have no resentment against them, nor against 
any one living. I shall never repine at their living 
happily in their own country after I am in possession 
of my kingdoms; and should they fall into my 
power, upon any attempt for my restoration, I shall 
certainly not touch a hair of their heads.’ ” 

Prince Charles Stuart, or the Young Chevalier, 
began to excite much attention. Lord Mahon 
has given a very lively account both of him and 
his brother the Duke of York, from the letters 
of President des Brosses :— 

“ They are amiable and graceful in their manners 5 
hoth showing but a moderate understanding, and less 
cultivated than Princes should have at their age. 
They are both passionately fond of music, and under- 
stand it well; the eldest plays the violoncello with 
much skill; the youngest sings Italian airs in very 
good taste: once a week they give an excellent con- 
cert, which is the best music at Rome. The English, 
who always swarm in this city, are most eager to 
have an opportunity of seeing these Princes. The 
youngest, especially is much liked in the town, on 
account of his handsome face and pretty manners, 
Yet I hear from those who know them both 
thoroughly, that the eldest has far higher worth, 
and is much more beloved by his friends ; that he 
has a kind heart and a high courage ; that he feels 
warmly for his family misfortunes ; and that if some 
day he does not retrieve them, it will not be for want 
of intrepidity. They tell me, that having been taken, 
when quite a stripling, to the siege of Gaeta by the 
Spaniards, one day during the voyage his hat blew 
off into the sea. The people round him wished to 
recover it. ‘No,’ cried he, ‘ do not take that trouble; 
I will some day go the same way my hat has gone, if 
things remain as they are.’” 





George I. would produce a crisis favourable to 
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The war with Spain suddenly infused anima- 
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tion into the inert mass of the Jacobites. An 
association in favour of the exiled family was 
signed by seven powerful persons in Scotland; 
and the Marquis de Clermont, who undertook a 
secret mission to the English Jacobites, reported 
that the prospects of the Pretender were more 
favourable than had been anticipated. The death 
of Cardinal Fleury, and the accession of Cardinal 
Zencin to the first place in the French ministry, 
still further raised the hopes of the Stuarts: an 
army was prepared to invade England under the 
command of Marshal Saxe; and, but for the 
storm, which shattered the first division of trans- 

rts, and terrified the French admiral, the 
~— of Brunswick would probably have had a 
hard struggle for the throne. This disaster dis- 
couraged the French ministers; the army was 
withdrawn from Dunkirk, and Marshal Saxe sent 
to command in Flanders. The Young Chevalier 
was sadly disappointed, but he did not abandon 
himself to despair :— 

“Under these mortifying circumstances Charles, 
not yet losing hope, sent a message to Lord Marischal 
to repair to him at Gravelines, and proposed that 
they should engage a small fishing vessel and proceed 
together to Scotland, where he said he was sure he 
had many friends who would join him. This bold 
scheme—yet scarcely bolder than that which Charles 
put in execution a year later, and far better timed 
as to the preparations of his party—was strenously 
opposed by Lord Marischal, and at length reluc- 
tantly abandoned by Charles, The Prince’s next 
wish was, to join the French army in the ensuing 
campaign, a project which was in like manner with- 
stood and finally baffled by the Scottish nobleman, 
On this last occasion Charles wrote to his father in 
terms of high resentment against Lord Marischal.” 

After waiting another year, Charles resolved 
“to restore his royal father by the means of his 
own subjects alone,” and announced his design 
in a remarkable letter to his father, from which 
Lord Mahon has given the following extracts : 

“Let me mention a parable: a horse that is to be 
sold, if spurred it does not skip or show some signs of 
life, nobody would care to have him, even for nothing. 
Just so my friends would care very little to have me, 
if, after such scandalous usage from the French 
Court, which all the world is sensible of, I should 
not show that I have life in me. Your Majesty 
cannot disapprove a son’s following the example of 
his father. You yourself did the like in the year 
Fifteen ; but the circumstances now are indeed very 
different, by being much more encouraging. .. This 
letter will not be sent off till I am on shipboard. . . 
I have sent Stafford to Spain, and appointed Sir 
Thomas Geraldine to demand succours in my name to 
complete the work, and I have sent letters for the 
King and Queen. Let what will happen, the stroke is 
struck ; and I have taken a firm resolution to conquer 
or to die, and to stand my ground as long as I shall 
have a man remaining with me. . . . Whatever 
happens unfortunate to me, cannot but be the 
strongest engagement to the French Court to pursue 
your cause; nay, if I were sure they were capable of 
any sensation of this kind, if I did not succeed, I 
would perish, as Curtius did, to save my country and 
make it happy... Your Majesty may now see my 
reason for pressing so much to pawn my jewels, which 
I should be glad to have done immediately, for I 
never intend to come back.” 

The romantic adventures of the Young Che- 
valier in the memorable “ forty-five” are too 
well known to require an abstract. Lord Mahon, 
however, has collected from private papers many 
interesting additions to our former stock of infor- 
mation. Mr. Henry Fox, a member of the ad- 
ministration, thus describes the passive state of 
public feeling in England :— 

“England, Wade says, and I believe, is for the 
first comer; and if you can tell whether the 6000 
Dutch, and the ten battalions of English, or 5000 
French or Spaniards will be here first, you know our 
fate. .. The French are not come, God be thanked ! 
But had 5000 landed in any part of this island a 
week ago, I verily believe the entire conquest would 
not have cost them a battle.” 





Lord Mahon assigns very strong reasons for 
believing, that if the prince had continued his 
march to London, instead of retreating from 
Derby, he would have succeeded in gaining the 
throne; and he establishes, beyond controversy, 
that the retrograde march was a measure forced 
on the prince by the Scottish leaders. The 
ruinous overthrow of the Pretender’s army at 
Culloden, the disgraceful barbarities of the con- 
querors, and the marvellous adventures of the 
fugitive Chevalier, need not be, for the thousandth 
time, repeated. It is interesting to find, that 
Charles, after his escape, did not at once sink 
into the debauchery which casts a gloom over 
his later days. His exclamation when English 
hostages were sent to Paris, is honourable to his 
character :— 

* At the news of their arrival, Prince Charles, it is 
said, displayed the highest indignation, and exclaimed 
with more of patriotism, than of prudence: ‘ If ever 
I mount the throne of my Ancestors, Europe shall 
see me use my utmost endeavours to force France in 
her turn to send hostages to England.’ ” 

Over the remainder of the Chevalier’s unhappy 
life a veil may be drawn: his intrigues with 
Miss Walkinshaw, his unfortunate marriage, and 
his passion for drink, are to be pitied as much as 
they are to be blamed. His own words tell his 
sad tale, and point its moral—* De vivre et pas 
viyre est beaucoup plus que de mourir.” He 
seems to have regarded his brother’s entrance 
into holy orders as a fatal blow to the hopes of 
his family and cause—a public acknowledgment 
that the Stuarts acquiesced in their own exclu- 
sion. An English lady, who met him in 1770, 
describes the wreck of his noble form, and re- 
lates an anecdote to show that he was so far 
reconciled to his fate, as to jest with his misfor- 
tunes :— 

* At Princess Palestrina’s he asked me if I under- 
stood the game of Tarrochi, which they were about 
to play at. I answered in the negative: upon which, 
taking the pack in his hands, he desired to know if 
I had ever seen such odd cards? I replied, that 
they were very odd indeed. He then displaying them 
said, here is every thing in the world to be found in 
these cards—the sun, moon, the stars ; and here, says 
he (throwing me a card), is the Pope; here is the 
Devil, and added he, there is but one of the trio want- 
ing, and you know who that should be! I was so 
amazed, so astonished, though he spoke this last in a 
laughing, good-humoured manner, that I did not 
know which way to look ; and as to a reply, I made 
none.” 

Lord Mahon has written the history of the 
Jacobites in a generous spirit. He has judi- 
ciously availed himself of sources of information 
unknown to previous writers; the letters and 
diaries he consulted have enabled him to intro- 
duce us to the personal acquaintance of the prin- 
cipal actors in the series of events he describes, 
so that this part of his history has much of the 
interest of biography. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

A new Series of Designs for Ornamental Cottages 
and Villas, &c. §c., by P. F. Robinson, 4to.—Mr. 
Robinson is advantageously known, as the author of 
several publications, as much valued and as eagerly 
sought after on the continent as in this country. In 
illustration of the interest attaching to his new ‘ Vitru- 
vius Britannicus, which embraces descriptions, 
plans and views of Woburn Abbey, Hatfield, and 
Hardwicke House, we have before us a report presen- 
ted to the French Institute, bearing honourable testi- 
mony to the merits of that work: and as it may be 
interesting to our readers to hear the opinions of our 
neighbours respecting our country mansions, we shall 
quote a passage from it.—“ The author in his ‘ Vitru- 
vius’ has supplied an important omission in the history 
of his art, by making known in detail a peculiar species 
of edifice, difficult of access to artists, but which fur- 
nishes them with forms always varied, although some- 
times bizarre. The buildings in question cannot, per- 
haps, bereferred toas models of taste,but valueattaches 





to them as examples of what may be produced among 
a people warmly attached to a country life, by g 
combination of circumstances existing nowhere else, 
and which probably will never be met with again, 
Indeed, to produce edifices which vie in magnificence 
with the most splendid villas of Italy, and which 
surpass them in historical interest, it required ap 
aristocracy deeply rooted in the soil—a system of 
inheritance, which from time immemorial perpetuates 
the property in the same family—so great a respect 
for antiquity, that religious edifices, dedicated to 
sacred purposes under the Anglo-Saxon kings long 
before the conquest, have changed their destination 
without changing their forms, and have been trans. 
formed into domestic habitations without losing their 
primitive character. It required colossal fortunes 
unceasingly renewed by commercial enterprise which 
embraces the globe, and the daily appropriation of 
immense sums, to repair and embellish these dwel]. 
ings, and to surround them with rich and varied 
landscapes. In fact it required proprietors, influenced 
by a taste for the arts, to collect therein everything 
that art has produced most rare and exquisite since 
the fifteenth century, in those countries where it has 
been the most successfully cultivated ; as also a re 
fined taste and happy tact, which arranged with 
peculiar felicity every curious and superior production 
of all nations. It isthe action of such powerful causes 
which explains the existence of so great a number of 
these remarkable edifices in England,”—To retum, 
however, to the work before us, which is a sequel to 
the ‘Rural Architecture.’ There is no doubt that 
but little, if any, additional expense is necessarily in- 
curred by such arrangement of the masses of a 
building as will produce a pleasing effect. It is this 
power of combination, which distinguishes the artist 
from the mere mechanic; and the recognition of 
this principle has of late years contributed to em- 
bellish our capital, and transform our dwellings gene- 
rally from mere walls with holes in them to objects 
of elegance and taste. The adoption of the Gothic 
style in our country houses has ministered to this 
passion; and Mr. Robinson, availing himself of this 
publication, has applied himself with much succes 
to satisfy the public taste. The first number of this 
volume contains designs for a smithy, schoolhouse, 
gate cottage, and other buildings of a similar nature, 
picturesquely arranged to combine with the surround- 
ing landscapes. The present comprehends a more 
important class of edifice, and offers plans, elevations, 
and views, of ornamental villas, erected in various 
parts of the country by the author. The external 
features of these designs are varied and effective; 
but the plans do not seem to have received so much 
attention as the elevations: had Mr. Robinson 
bestowed equal attention on this part of his subject 
he might have considerably improved their domestic 
convenience, without sacrificing the beauty and 
variety of the exterior grouping. 

The Boy's Country Book, &c. &c., edited by William 
Howitt. We are always ready to welcome Mr. 
Howitt when, returned from his vehement political 
progresses, we find him seated in the “ingle nook” of 
the English farm-house, or under some green-tree, 
overlooking— 

Meadows wide and uplands gray: ‘ 
pouring out his experiences of man and nature with 
a genial and hearty eloquence delightful to listen to: 
and serviceable by leading men—the humblest as 
well as the highest—to a love of what is healthy, 
innocent, and beautiful. ‘The Boy’s Country Book’ 
isa volume that children will delight to read: because 
it is clear of all that pedagogic affectation, which 
renders so many books written for “ the small people” 
nothing more or less than “ useful knowledge traps,” 
imperfectly made, and awkwardly disguised. 

A Catechism of Heat, by Hugo Reid.—This is a 
sound little treatise, containing a condensed and 
clear view of the subject; it is simple and clear in 
expression, without descending to vagueness or vul- 
garity ; the wood-cuts are sufficiently numerous, and 
are well executed and accurately designed. The 
style is, however, more suitable to a systematic trea- 
tise than a catechism, as almost every question might 
be struck out without at all interfering with the con- 
tinuity of the work. It seems as if the author had 
first written a book, and then cut the manuscript into 
stripes of a given breadth, inserting a line of interro- 
gation between each. Mrs, Marcet’s Conversations 
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and Joyce’s Dialogues should be studied by any | 
one who wishes to write in this style with pro- 


Fates Plantership, by B. M“Mahon.—Truths from 
the West Indies, by Capt. S. Hodgson.—Birds of a 
feather—books manufactured on the same model— 
furious attacks on the planters, enlivened with 
horrors to suit all appetites. 





List of New Books.—Nugent's Authority of the Roman 
Catholic Church considered, 12mo. 1s. cl —Secession Justi- 
fied, by Philalethes, 12mo. 2s. 6d. cl.—The Bouquet, or 
Ladies’ Flower-Garden, fc. 3s. cl.—An Outline of Ancient 
and Modern Rome, in Question and Answer, by a Lady, 
18mo. 3s. 6d. cl.—Stokes’s Doctrine of a Special Providence, 
fc. 28. cl.—Hall’s (Rev. John) Explanatory Discourses on 
the Epistles, 2 vols. 8vo. 215. cl.—Melvill’s Sermons, Vol. 
ll. 2nd edit. Svo. 10s. 6d. bds.—Hensbaw’s Hore Suc- 
cisive, edited by W. Turnbull, 18mo. 3s. cl.—Billiogham, 
by the Rev. W. Palin, fc. 3s. 6d. cl.—Howitt’s H ymns and 
Fire-Side Verses, royal 1Smo. 6s. cl—Manual of Political 
Ethics, by Francis Sieber, 8vo. 12s. cl.— Bosanquet’s New 
System ic, 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl.—Brande’s Dictionary of 

ateria Medica and Pharmacy, 8vo. 15s. cl.—Byron’s 
Works, 8 vols. Svo. 4/. 4s. bds.—Burr’s Private Journal in 
Earope, 2 vols. 8vo. 23s. cl.—Miller’s Companion to the 
Atlas, 2nd edit. fc. folio, 7s. 6d. hf-bd.—Goodacre’s Arith- 
metic, 9th edit. 12mo. 4s. bd.—The Christian Mother's 
Text-Book, royal 32mo. 2s. cl.—The Reign of Lockrin, a 
Poem, fc. 10s. 6d. bds.—The Disciples in the Storm, by 
Rev. Dan. Bagot, 12mo. 2s. 6d. cl.— Ellis’s Women of Eng- 
land, 2nd edit. crown 8vo. 9s.cl.—The Christian’s Every Day 
Book, by Rev. I. D. Krummacher, 12mo. 4s. cl.—Pope’s 
Poetical Works, edited by Rev. H. F. Cary, 8vo. 14s. ie 
Oliver & Boyd’s Catechism of the British Constitution, 
18mo. 9d. swd.—F ryer’s Guide to Arithmetic, l12mo. 2s. 6d. 
cl.—Wilson’s Catechism of the History of England, 18mo. 
9d. swd.—Wetherspoon’s Practical Treatise on Regenera- 
tion, 8vo. ls. 2d. swd.—A Narrative of Recent Bereave- 
ments, 1$mo, Is. 6d. cl—Scenery of Edinburgh and Mid- 
Lothian, 2nd series, 4to. 4s. 6d. bds.—Johnson’s Practical 
Family Cookery, fc. 4s. cl—A Devonshire Dialogue, edited 
by Mrs. Gwatkins, 12mo. 3s. 6d. cl.—Martin’s History, &c. 
of Austral-Asia, 2nd edit. fc. 6s. cl.—James’s Church Mem- 
ber’s Guide, 9th edit. fc. 3s. 6¢.cl.—The Political Economy 
of the New Testament, by W. Innes, 18mo. 2s, 6d. cl.— 
Pinnock’s Nature Displayed, royal 18mo. 3s. cl, 





THE EXILED ANGEL. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF BERANGER. 


Lady! for thee I wake a loftier chord 
To God’s revolted legionary, driven 
By the stern thunders of the Almighty Word, 
Forlorn and exiled from the fields of Heaven. 
One, fairest, frailest of the ruined band, 
Hath still a solace on that gloomy shore ; 
He bears a lyre celestial in his hand: 
O blue-eyed angel, guard me evermore! 


Hell echoed with the shout of scorn and ire, 
As, wearied of its proud and guilty throngs, 
The angel sate apart, and o’er his lyre, 
Mingled his tears with his repentant songs. 
Heaven took, at last, the mourning spirit forth 
To this our world, and thus propitious bore 
The muse of sweetest poesy on earth— 
O blue-eyed angel, guard me evermore! 


Coming, he shook his pinions, like a bird 
Wet with its weary flight thro’ stormy skies. 
On earth, strange glorious symphonies are heard, 
And wondering nations hail him as they rise. 
Worship was harmony: no voice divine © 
Bid Love or glowing Genius cease to pour 
His perfumed incense round the solemn shrine: 
O blue-eyed angel, guard me evermore! 


The clamorous rage of Hell was vainly hurl'd 
Against the Spirit as he went, alone, 

Softening the fate of men throughout the world, 
And marking tyrants on their guilty throne. 

While his soft voice, with charm resistless, flies, 
Wakening to love all hearts on every shore, 

God counts in Heaven the human tears he dries: 
O blue-eyed angel, guard me evermore! 


Where now his halo, where his cherub wings? 
Has Heaven reclaimed the exile to his rest? 
But Lady! thy sweet voice consoles and sings— 

In thee the poet angel stands confest! 
Thy spring with flowers eternal shall be bright, 
Still at thy beauty’s shrine all hearts adore ; 
Expand thy pinions for a glorious flight, 
O blue-eyed angel, guard me evermore! 
W. D. 











ARTESIAN WELLS. 

(This subject is, once again, exciting a good deal of atten- 
tion. The old schemes have been revived, for supplying 
considerable districts, indeed whole parishes, of this thirsty 
metropolis, with water, by sinking wells through the Lon- 
don Clay. When the project was heretofore under discus- 
sion, we brought together such evidence as appeared to us 
conclusive against it (Athen. No. 400). But as the importu- 
nate appealers to our breeches pockets are not easily to be 
got rid of, we thought, under these circumstances, that our 
readers might desire to hear the opinion of a geologist; and 
as Mr. Webster, who is at present delivering a course of 
lectures on Geology at the Russell Institution, fully con- 
sidered the question last week, in a lecture on the tertiary 
formations, we present an abstract of so much as referred 
directly to this subject.) 

Mr. Webster observed, that an Artesian well is 
produced by boring through strata impervious to 
water, down to another stratum containing water, and 
so placed that this fluid will rise up through the bore 
by hydrostatic pressure ; that is, by the pressure of 
another part of the water on a higher level. He 
then pointed out what he considered to be the true 
source from whence the water found below the Lon- 
don clay is derived. We must first imagine a great 
depression in the chalk stratum that covers the chief 
part of the south-east of England, the boundaries of 
which depression or basin is marked by the North 
Downs, Marlborough Downs, and the Chilton Downs, 
where the chalk is on the surface. Within this de- 
pression, we must, then, conceive a great stratum of 
sand, lying in the chalk, but less extensive,—or rather 
several strata of sand alternating with several beds 
of coarse pipe-clay, but in a very irregular manner. 
This bed is named the sand and plastic clay; and 
this sand contains a large quantity of water, so as to 
be, in some places, almost of the nature of quicksand. 
Over these last strata lies a very thick one of dark 
blue clay, called the London clay, which being less 
extensive still than the sand, leaves a portion of the 
latter exposed in a belt or outcrop all round the 
basin. Now when rain falls upon the chalk downs, 
it descends the slopes in streamlets towards the centre 


of the basin ; and when it meets with the sand un- | 


covered, it sinks into it, passing downwards below the 
London clay. In course of time, from this cause, the 


whole of the sand stratum has become full of water, | 


and must continue to be so, except the latter should 


be drawn out: and it is evident that this water stra- | 
tum can be exhausted only by raising out of it a | 
quantity of water greater than the supply it receives | 


from the hills all round. The rain which falls upon 


the London clay cannot add to the water beneath it, | 


since this clay is impervious; and, therefore, land- 
springs only are found on the top. 
made anywhere through the blue or London clay, 
down to the stratum or sand containing water, the 
latter will rise in the bore with considerable force, to 
the same height or level as the outcrop of sand be- 
tween the London clay and the chalk. If this boring 
be made at a spot which is on a lower level than this 
source, the water will spout up like a fountain ; but 
if the boring be made in a place where the surface of 
the ground is higher than the source, then the water, 
though it will rise, will not reach the surface: and 
this accounts for the various heights to which the 
water ascends in various Artesian wells. (We omit 
the description of the mineralogical characters of these 
strata, and of the fossils they contain, and confine 
ourselves to the circumstances connected with the 
water.) During the last twenty years, a great many 
perforations have been made through the London 
clay, from its having been found that simple boring 
with an auger is sufficient when a small supply only 
is required: and enough has been done, fully to esta- 
blish the truth of the geological principle, that the 
sand stratum bearing water extends all under the 
London clay; and that the metropolis stands upon a 
chalk basin containing an immense quantity of pure 
soft water, sufficient for the supply of many breweries, 
and numerous private houses, &c. But now comes 
the question: is this pure soft water sufficient in 
quantity, not merely for the consumption just men- 
tioned, but for the supply of the whole metropolis, or 
of several parishes, or of a single parish? With 
respect to the actual quantity of water in the basin, 
it is impossible to calculate it with any certainty ; 
for although we can estimate the extent of the sand 
and water stratum from the map, yet we cannot 
ascertain its thickness, since this varies in different 
places. In by far the greater number of borings the 
thickness has not been taken account of, because the 





If a boring be | 
| Stated that, so far was the supply from being constant, 





work generally ceases at the top of the sand, when 
water appears: to say nothing of the impossibility 
of knowing the proportions of water and sand. Mr. 
Webster went on to prove that the stratum of sand 
and water is extremely irregular, and that we cannot 
have a clear idea of its actual nature, except a much 
more accurate account of the borings were kept than 
had been the case. The sand stratum is subdivided, 
in all probability, by bands of clay: and it is incor- 
rect to assert, as has been done, that it is possible to 
predict success in sinking in one place, because a 
successful boring has been made in another; or that 
the supply of water will be the same in all places. 
All mention has been omitted, when speculating on 
this project, of the well-known failure of many Ar- 
tesian wells: and it is certain that, in several cuses, 
one well has taken the water from another, proving 
that the supply in that locality was limited. Mr. 
Webster next adverted to an experiment which had 
been made by the New River Company, in endea- 
vouring to avail themselves of the water below the 
London clay, by sinking a large shaft or well at their 
reservoir in the Hampstead Road. Ata depth of 170 
feet they came to the stratum of sand and water, which 
rose up together, as is usual, into the well; but find. 
ing that they could not sufficiently separate the water 
from the sand, which is the chief difficulty in forming 
wells on a great scale in the London clay, they passed 
through this running or quicksand, by means of cast- 
iron cylinders, at an expense of 4,000/., independent 
of the 8,000/. which the well cost, hoping to obtain 
water by sinking into the chalk below. They found 
water in that stratum, but in quantity too inconsi- 
derable for their object; and hence this well has 
been represented as a failure. Mr. Webster stated, 
that, considering this experiment as an important 


| one, he applied to Mr. Mylne, engineer to the New 


River Company, for information respecting it, and 
received from him all the information he required. 
A remarkable discrepancy had appeared in the public 
statements respecting this well: on one side it having 
been termed a failure, whereas information was given 
to the vestry of St. Pancras by one of the workmen 
who had been emploved, that water had been ob- 
tained at the rate of 6,350,400 gallons weekly ; this 
Mr. Mylne explained by stating that the term failure 
had been used, not as implying that they had not got 
water, but that they had not procured it in sufficient 
quantity to answer their purpose as matter of trade : 
the actual quantity being only 650,000 gallons per 
week, instead of 6,350,400, less than one-ninth part 
of what had been reported! Mr. Mylne likewise 


they were able to work the pump in raising the water 
only one-third of their time; because, when they 
had procured what water trickled in slowly through 
the chalk) they were obliged to wait until a sufficient 
quantity was again collected. Mr. Webster seemed 
to consider the idea of a certain supply of water in 
the chalk, independently of that in the sand stratum, 
asa fallacy, or at least extremely problematical ; and 
that the water found there had proceeded from the 
sand stratum resting upon it, and which had forced 
its way downwards through numerous minute fissures 
in the chalk. He observed that the procuring much 
water at a number of points considerably distant from 
each other, by no means demonstrated, as had been 
asserted, the certainty of raising the same quantity by 
means of a single large well , and he further observed, 
that since it was a manifest and great advantage 
which the inhabitants of London now possessed, and 
which was unknown formerly, that they can have 
numerous supplies of fine spring water only by boring, 
it was well worth consideration whether the sinking 
large shafts, and employing powerful machinery to 
raise water, might not disturb the sand and water 
stratum to some distance, so as to destroy or injure 
the subterranean channels by which water reaches 
those wells, which are already the property of indi- 
viduals; while at the same time no reliance can be 
placed on the continuance, without interruption, of a 
supply on so great a scale as is contemplated from 
this source. Upon the whole, Mr. Webster gave it 
as his opinion, that proper and sufficient data had 
not yet been collected, to establish, upon good autho- 
rity, the existence of water in sufficient abundance to 
afford a constant supply to the metropolis, or even.a 
considerable district, by raising it in a single place 
from below the London clay, notwithstanding borings 
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or Artesian wells, dispersed through London, fulfil 
their object in furnishing manufactories and many 
private houses with water. 

With respect to the present supply of water to the 
metropolis, Mr. Webster observed, that although the 
subject did not come properly within the scope of 
his lecture, he would just state, that a considerable 
degree of misapprehension still existed on the subject. 
The Thames water is often represented as of bad 
quality. There is no doubt, that in its progress 
through the capital, it is rendered very impure ; but 
it has been abundantly proved, by the accurate 
analysis of the most eminent chemists, that when the 
supply is taken sufficiently high up the river, and 
conducted into the town in a proper manner, it is of 
great purity. At present the parishes of Marylebone, 
St. George’s, and St. James's, are supplied from parts 
of the river much beyond the influence of the Lon- 
don drainage. Possessing this, and other excellent 
sources, we cannot be said to be unfavourably situated 
by nature respecting a necessary of life of the first 
importance. 

FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Dresden. 

Besipes the celebrated Picture Gallery,” there are 
several permanent exhibitions at Dresden, which 
prevent its becoming, like many remote German 
towns in spa-time, but a habitation “ for owls and 
doleful creatures,” I shall not, however, enlarge 
upon these depositories of Art, because they contain 
few objects illustrious of themselves, though numbers 
without number, each having the same petty right to 
praise, and, therefore, compelling me to deny them 
all, as Deccan commissioners do prize-money. For 
example, a series of handsome dungeons, called the 
Green Vaults,—perhaps from their tapestries,—set 
forth case after case and table after table of beautiful 
trinkets—bronze, ivory, wood, mosaic, metal, mine- 
ral, glass, &c.—like a bazaar of quincaillerie, jewel- 
lery, and every other kind of hardware, not to be 
purchased, or parted with, except now and then to a 
lady versed in shoplifting or a dexterous antiquarian. 
By the bye, it is said the Diamonds alone would pay 
off the national debt—I mean the Sazon—and if so, 
what a miserable policy it seems for this poor little 
kingdom to keep such a capital locked up, a mere 
emblem of splendid wretchedness and reminiscence 
of fallen grandeur, like a coronet on a hackney- 
coach ; instead of turning it to solid advantage, even 
were the monarch to enter the field against Dutch 
William as tobacco-merchant. At all events, a set 

- of these precious gewgaws might be sold, and a 
Gallery built in place of the existing lumber-house 
for pictures, which resemble a royal stud tied up in 
the stable of Augeas. Among the real valuables are 
Several wood-carvings by Colin of Mechlin, and works 
by that delicate goldsmith, Dinglinger,—two“ Horses’ 

eads,” very clever, though no more by “ Michael- 
angelo” than Mulciber,—with various other produc- 
tions, which, being given as usual to Michael, or 
Albert Diirer, or some great artist, rob the right 
authors of their due fame, and augment nothing that 
of the wrong ones. A second Museum of Curiosities 
is at the Zwinger palace, and recommends itself to 
virtuosi under the ominous title of Rust-Kammer,— 
i.e. Armour-Room. I could no more attempt to 
‘enuinerate the objects here than take an inventory 
of the grains in a sandbank, or catalogue the stars in 
a nebula: for a transient visitor even to discern them 
all, would puzzle the sharpest sight, had it an insect 

wer of running over them. Suffice to say, that 
the London Tower Armoury, compared to this, is 
but a village forge hung with horse-shoes and old 
iron hoops, and bedizened with a few dazzling plough- 
shares in a corner. Some of the rarities are whim. 
sical: Peter the Great's cocked-hat, too brown and 
bald, and babylike, to be worn by any one but a 
dancing-dog or an Imperial oddity—a horse-shoe, 
which Augustus the Strong broke between his fingers, 
as a proof of vigour to his mistress_—Luther's house- 
weapon, not a spit or a broomstick, but a good tough 
bi! ~ and his beer-jug—no rarity by the way, for 
you ‘find this favourite utensil of his everywhere he 
fs ray turnéd: doubtless ‘half these sacred flagons were 
n émbraced by'the hands of our great Reformer, 
but’the very tradition ‘indicates that abstinence was 
one, of the monastic vows which he had no bent from 


*"For an account of the Picture Gallery, see Nos. 
576—9—80. 











nature to observe rigidly. Perhaps many more viru- 
lent reformers protested against the sale of indul- 
gences, for the simple reason that they wished to 
enjoy them gratis. 

Likewise, in the Zwinger, is a Museum of Natural 
History, small, yet more extensive than select: one 
of its choice zoological specimens is the horse of 
Augustus II., with tail and mane twenty-four and 
sixteen feet long!—symbolic as the beard of Hudi- 
bras, it would seem as if 

These hairy meteors did denounce 
The fall of sceptres and of crowns. 

For soon after followed the decline of Augustus’s 
Saxon kingdom, and the destruction of his Polish. 
Mineral specimens from Freyburg and the Erzege- 
birge, numerous, illustrative, and rich, are more legi- 
timate objects in such a museum than horses cockered 
up into four-footed fops by veterinary hair-dressers. 
Still in the Zwinger is a very well-filled and valuable 
Cabinet of Engravings, to which our “ cabinet” at the 
British Museum might serve as a closet. So far, 
however, these collections resenible each other that 
neither possesses, by way of appendage, many fine 
Drawings, and each a good deal of rubbish instead. 
The Dresden appendage was a nullity, until given 
some kind of existence by the curator, M. Frenzel, 
whose judicious diligence enriched the collection with 
its beat treasures, for which good deed he is repaid with 
“golden opinions from all sorts of people,” especially 
the Government. I cannot help here observing upon 
the pitiful meanness of a state that degrades its own 
functionaries into dependents on strangers’ contribu- 
tions: every musewn of Dresden lays the visitor 
under a two or three dollar tax, unless some party 
will allow him to club in at less. This amounts to 
a virtual exclusion of many, and a wretched servile 
perquisite for officers who ought to be, and usually 
are, gentlemen. You will not, of course, expect me 
to give a syllabus of the prints, which amount to a 
quarter of a million: there are several fine Albert 
Diirers—the Melancholy, Death’s Horse, and St. 
Hubert (the hunter’s saint), on copper—the 7'rinmph 
of Maaimilian on wood, from Diirer’s original frieze 
at the Town- house of Nuremberg—all first looked 
for by the in great collections, 
as the St. Jerome, the Three Witches, &c. by adepts. 
Some precious Marc-Antonios also; and admirable 
engravings of the primitive Schoen and Wohlzemuth 
school, distinguished like the best productions of 
every German Art by a sort of sublime grotesque 
that seems less a modern affectation than an inherent 
national taste. I saw various C, E.'s of the earliest 
known date in copper engraving, 1466— indeed one, 
I believe, shows a yet earlier mark, 1465 or 3; but 
no Finiguerras, which, however, though a few years 
earlier by Vasari’s account, are not properly engra- 
vings, if even the origin of them, as eards and images 
printed on wood date long before the Florentine 
“niellist” took off his sulphur impressions. On the 
whole, I do not know any collection of the kind 
better adapted to turn an idler into a student, or a 
student into a connoisseur, both from its riches and 
arrangements, with the constant power of reference 
to a living dictionary of the Art—M. Frenzel, who 
possesses a still rarer attribute among curators than 
knowledge or the ability to infuse it,—videlicet, the 
unostentatious wish and will. 

I visited a modern Picture Exhibition, whose 
merits were quite in keeping with its magnitude— 
some few dozen frigidities on a small first-floor. 
Their general coldness of tone gave me the sensation 
of entering among a parcel of Snow-pieces, or Winter 
Scenes; I should except two or three contrasts, which 
a red-hotness of tone (by way of rich colouring) made 
resemble those pictures called Candle-light Effects. 
Such isthe character of all modern German exhibitions 
in oils ; on one hand, subjects apparently taken from 
the frost-bound tarns of Mount Hecla, on t’other 
from its flaming crater. Certain Landscapes—or 
Water-scapes, let me call them, being representations 
of this element—did credit to the name of ane and 
struck me as the best works here, perhaps 
gelid colouring was required. Others, by pheed and 
Neher, deserve mention, as well as Riceddly pic- 
turesque and imaginative Gothic Allegory in pencil. 
M. Vogel was so kind as to show me an idedl-sketch 
of his own for a figurative composition, which I pre- 
ferred to his portraits. Though sometimes overdone, 
the Phantasmal is beyond doubt that fine web of 








poetry (taking this word in the largest sense) which 
the German intellectual operative weaves with most 
success. 

At the Japanese Palace is a collection of Antique 
Marbles. 

The Dresden Sculpture Gallery. 

Amongst all the sovereign collections I have 
this, except perhaps the Prussian, stands lowest, Jt 
contains yet fewer works of pre-eminent merit than 
the Picture Gallery, and its valuable works beside 
are more instructive to the student or interesting to 
the antiquarian than good specimens of scul 
A Pallas Promachos, celebrated as the “ Dresden 
Minerva,” is properly a fragment, having neither 
head nor arms, and being fitted with antique but 
supposititious feet. It belongs to the Eginetan class 
of marbles, yet an incipient elegance would seem to 
place it later than those well-known groups at Munich, 
while it preserves their singular outline and costume, 
The manual treatment also appeared to me less dry 
in the Dresden statue. A chiton descends to the 
feet; over this a peplos, with broad border divided 
into twelve bas-reliefs, representing a gigantomachia, 
The shoulders, breast, and back, are covered by a 
smooth, thick, supple vestment, like that of the 
Eginetan Hercules at Munich, which indicates leather, 
and is fastened about the arms and hips by adder. 
thongs. One might guess the leather may have been 
prepared goatskin, whence the name gis given to 
this vestnient, and that the thongs which fastened it 
suggested the idea of serpents: possibly the goat's 
face, fastened in like mode on the breast, became 
the terrible Gorgon breastplate, or egis special. A 
T'ripod-stand is famous as another Eginetan specimen, 
I could easily believe it rather an imitation, though 
antique, for there were lovers and copiers of old- 
fashioned art in classic times as well as among us: 
reliefs, round the three sides, present the familiar 
mythos of Hercules Tyryns pursued by Apollo to 
recover his tripod, and are monumental traditions of 
primitive costume, if not otherwise engaging. Bust 
of a Parthian King, named Arsacides XX., curious, 
Two similar groups, of a Satyr and Nymph in volup- 
tuous struggle, furnish a probable sense for that 
figure called the “ Intoxicated Faun” at our Museum. 
I liked the execution better than that of our Faun, 
being less dry ; the movement of the Nymph is good, 
but the modelling poor. A Bronze Cup, which Bit. 
tiger calls an aquiminale, others a coal-pan, because 
similar to vessels of this name in the Museo Bor. 
bonico, and still used in Italy: its decoration very 
rich, design and workmanship excellent: ditto may 
be said of its companion. Four Satyrise Cup-bearers, 
or young wine-pourers of Bacchus: copies so numer- 
ous point to some fine original, perhaps not extant, 
and certainly not here, though one of the figures has 
great merit. A Faun, of the title Anapauomenss 
(breath-taker), as he respires from his flute, an atti- 
tude to which Protogenes, it is said, gave the impr- 
matur in a much-renowned painting: there are 
various marble copies throughout Europe,'and this 
has the legs and head modern, but the fine torso 
antique. A still finer torso is that of the Wounded 
Combatant, similar in idea to the “ Dying Gladiator,” 
yet nota repetition ; the forms somewhat obese, the 
workmanship a school of design and manual practice. 
As T am upon copies, let me mention a Venus here, 
which varies from the Medicean more with regard to 
minor details than beauty and exquisite finish ; she 
is at least step-sister to that glory of the Tribune, 
and all but rival, so far as her remains are genuine 
—indeed, she has her own head, which cannot be 
affirmed of the Medicean—and wants a pair of Ber- 
nini arms, which the latter possesses to her disgrace 
—but she ends foully, like a Syren or a she-Satan, 
in hideous adaptations below. You remember our 
beautiful little Townley Nymph of Diana at the 
British Museum ; here I have found another pendant 
for it besides the Borghese one (restored as Venus @ 
la Coquille), and the Colonna Dice-player, now at 
Berlin: these had the similar ill-luck to lose theit 
heads, except our Dresden Nymph, who retains hers, . 
apparently @ portrait; her forms are fat and small, 
composing in my mind a prettier and more piquante 
figure than the Berlin, which is also unequal to our 
own, as are all perhaps to the Borghese. I have no 
room for further particulars, however watennellal 
dilettanti might desire them on the knotty subject of 
these little huntresses, or shell-gatherers, or astraga- 
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lizte. Three Herculanean Ladies—don’t read 
—thought to represent females of the 

Balbus family, as they were discovered in the same 
with the Naples statues: their drapery is 

their chief merit, though too much cut up; their 
movement good, their design even for Roman far 
otherwise, which seems to prove them imitations of 
some famous model, whose general idea they pre- 
served, but not its thorough perfection. Four Roman 
Ball-players, as they are titled,—being, however, only 
two and their doubles: they come out likewise to be 
Hadrian and his left-hand Spheristes ; of the third 
player (who stood on his right) there is no represen- 
tative: all four very good as garden-statues, and 
would look admirable enough if half concealed in a 
furr of moss or a mantle of foliage. I observed an 
Ephebus, superlative for beautiful movement and 
modelling, but with a new-fashioned head of Marcus 
Aurelius, a8 preposterous as an owl’s poll on the 
shoulders of an Egyptian deity. Sooth to say, in 


point of mal-restorations, this Museum almost sur- 

the Berlin, which I described in former letters, 
[see Athen. Nos, 521-2-6-31] : one would think all the 
statues had been repaired by some boor that did not 
know how to block out a gate-post ; indeed, the bar- 
barity which mutilated was much less gross than that 


frag- 
latad 


which mended them, much less injurious ; as 
ments they gave imperfect pl » as comp 
works unmixed pain: stone-cutters’ ’prentices could 
not have done worse, if set to learn their trade upon 
them, taking for the model of so much distortion 
some ricketty companion. I scarce exaggerate— 
spleen itself were almost unable to vent the bitter 
truth, An admirable bust of Caligula, in dark por- 
phyry, worked rough and gray for the hair; it has still 
stronger than the Florence head that inset eye so 
atrociously expressive, and resembles the Borghese 
bronze which it rivals. A colossal bust, supposed 
that of Achilles; quite like the Louvre specimen, but 
equipt with a new nose, and its helmet clawed by a 
modern restorer. There is a so-named bust of Bere- 
nice, whose dignified mien and coitfure deserve the 
“crown of stars” which astrologers bestowed on that 
princess, Also a statue of .4ntoninus Pius, in a 
free, bold, sure-handed style, bespeaking consum- 
mate ability. As the last classic antique, I shall 
mention an Ariadne on the Rock; maugre a head 
vamped up with new and old pieces, her countenance 
has a fine character of melancholy indignation, and 
her attitude wondrous grandeur, not diminished by 
its perfect grace. Christian artists cannot, perhaps, 
excel in classic subjects,—first, from wanting the im- 
pulse of cotemporaneous circumstances, chief among 
which is the inspiration of an unfeigned heathen 
creed; and second, because the ground has already 
been occupied by the Greeks, so as to render success 
against them hopeless, and destroy that other spur of 
genius—the proud sense of being original. Nessus 
and Dejanira, by John di Bologna, is good as classic- 
Christian sculpture, but yet second-rate as hybrid, 
and a compromise of two distinct principles fatal to 
both: even Buonarotti himself, the mightiest of 
Gothic sculptors, had no more power to strike classic 
forms out of stone, than a woodpecker to hew them 
out of a tree.—witness his “ Bacchus” at Florence, 
Head to the Vatican “ Tigris,” &c, A Resurrection, 
by Donatello, emanated from the Christian artist 
with his genuine sympathies about him, so exhibits 
deep sentiment, the charm of Christian sculpture ; 
also design and workmanship very skilful, though 
(unlike Canova’s classic) not even attempting to be 
pseudo-Greek. 








* Cairo, Dec. 24, 1838. 

As to-morrow is Christmas day, I suppose I must 
begin by wishing you the usual compliments of the 
season, which, although when you receive this, it will 
be past the time of paying compliments, will not, I 
hope, be the less acceptable. 

I will not trouble you with an account of my jour- 
ney. through France, farther than to observe that the 
passage down the Rhone was most delightful. At 
Marseilles I was detained: a short time, thence 
Tembarked for Malta, touching at Leghorn, Civita 
Vecchia, &c. At Malta I changed steamers and pro- 
eeeded to: Syra, a small. but thriving and bustling 
place, which has sprung up since the establishment 
of the Greek independence, and which was principally 
formed of the unfortunate fugitives who escaped the 
sacking of Scio. Here I again changed steamers, leay- 





ing the Sesostris for the Rhamses, and on board of the 
latter I found a numerous company of Mussulmans 
from Constantinople on their way to Mecca; certainly 
as picturesque a group as painter could desire—hud- 
dled together on the deck, and provided with all the 
requisites for such a journey. ‘The weather was de- 
lightful, and our voyage through the Greek islands 
truly one of pleasure, After four days we hove 
in sight of Alexandria, and all that remains of its 
ancient city, viz. vast heaps of rubbish, Pompey’s 
Pillar, and the obelisk called Cleopatra’s Needle. 
My stay here was short. Having delivered. my 
letters of introduction, and provided myself with an 
Arab servant and necessaries for my voyage up the 
Nile, I embarked in one of the native boats, and 
after a three days’ sail, found myself on a donkey in 
the midst of the crowded streets of Cairo. The 
English hotel here is good, but, being the only 
one, is, like all English hotels, most extravagant. 
Cairo exceeded my expectations; its streets, its 
crowded population, the sumptuous and picturesque 
appearance of the mosques and bazaars beggar all 
description: from the crowded and narrow nature of 
the streets there will be much difficulty in making 
drawings, but still it must be done. The mosque of 
Sultan Hassan is not surpassed in point of magnitude 
and the exquisite beauty of its arabesques, by any 
building in existence, St. Peter’s excepted ; but all 
these I must skip over, together with the eternal 
Pyramids themselves ; the latter of which I visited, 
and ascended to the summit of the only one that is 
ascendible—gazed upon the desert that now covers 
the ancient Memphis—and returned, I suppose, like 
all who visit them, lost in wonder and conjecture— 
for there is so much to puzzle one in this once mighty 
country and its still more mighty remains, that the 
mind becomes bewildered: mine was in this state 
when I struck a light on the summit of the Great 
Pyramid, and endeavoured to smoke a cigar with as 
much coolness as an addled pate and a burning sun 
would allow of. 

ut being anxious to get to the extremity of my 
journey before commencing operations, I freighted a 
boat, or kangia, with eight men, a tent or awning for 
covering the deck, provisions for three months, all the 
necessary articles of house-keeping—or rather boat- 
keeping. Behold me seated, my English flag mounted 
at the mast head, under an awning—sketch-book be- 
fore me—my head covered with a red tarboosh or 
skull cap—a very respectable pair of mustachios— 
a long chibook or Turkish pipe—commander of my 
own boat, a servant to attend to all my wants, and, 
with the exception of musquitos, of which there were 
myriads, fleas, flies that cover your eyes and mouth 
till you can neither see nor speak, lizards, scorpions, 
&e., add to which about a dozen of bats dancing the 
fandango over you at night—with the exception of 
these, and the thermometer at about 115° or 116° in 
the shade, all was very comfortable, 

I cannot tell you all I found on the passage tp 
the river: suffice it to say, Thebes surpassed and 
surpasses all that can be imagined of it ; and all that 
has hitherto been drawn of these extraordinary re- 
mains conveys no more idea of them than a country 
village would of the magnitude of London,—I cannot 
find a better simile, so you must put up with this bad 
one. Passing the first cataract, I entered Nubia, and 
reached as far as 22° of south lat.—Wady Halfah. 
Here the navigation of the Nile southwards termi- 
nates, all beyond being a succession of rapids. Mo- 
hammed Ali, who had preceded us, having passed 
us lower down the Nile, on his way to Senaar and 
Dongola, reached as far as the first cataract in a 
steamer built at Cairo, and by native Egyptians ; 
they endeavoured to get her up the cataract, but 
stove a hole in her bottom, lost her rudder, and 
the Pasha left and proceeded southwards in an 
open boat with rowers: as she us, being 
the first steamer that had ascended the Nile, we 
gave her three hearty cheers. His object is to visit 
the gold mines worked by the ancients, which he has 
re-opened—a deputation of learned and scientific 
men accompanying him as far as where the White 
River joins the Nile, and which they are to explore 
to: its source, and finally settle the long disputed 
point—the source of the river.—And now to myself. 
I begun with Ebsamboul, a temple excavated in the 
rock, discovered by Burekhardt, cleared of the sand 
by Belzoni, ‘and in the most excellent preservation, 





| although formed by an ancient Egyptian called 


Rhamses, who lived 1,400 years before the Christian 
era. It proves the arts to have been in such a 
state of perfection at that time that it is very ques- 
tionable whether they have been surpassed since 
—all of which I hope to be better able to show you 
on my arrival in England. From thence I took the 
whole line of temples, extending from this to the 
island of Phila, at the first cataract (the great barrier 
betwixt Nubia and Upper Egypt) entering the The- 
baid, where the ruins are of greater magnitude, 
although most are nearly buried to the capitals in the 
sands of the desert,—including Ombi, Esneh, Aby- 
dos, Hermouths, Luxor, Karnac, Gournou, Medinet 
Abou, the sitting statues in the ruins of Thebes and 
Denderah. I have formed one of the most interesting 
collections of sketches, perhaps, ever brought out o. 
any country—I mean, of course, of their kind. To 
these I hopesoon to add Grand Cairo; and in aboutsix 
weeks I shall enter Syria, by the way of Hebron and 
the Dead Sea, visiting Jerusalem, Bethlem, Nazareth, 
Balbec, and Damascus. I think, if I am spared 
health, I shall return through Italy, by the way of 
Rome. Thank God, after an absence in Upper 
Egypt of nearly three months, I have returned in 
better health and spirits than I have had for yeara. 
Mr. Young, brother of the consul for Syria, a young 
man of twenty, who arrived here lately on his way to 
Jerusalem, was seized with fever about a week ago, 
and died last night. This is indeed melancholy ; 
but, as the weather has set in sharp and cold, I am 
under no apprehension. The plague does always I 
believe, less or more, exist here, but were you to see 
the town you would not be surprised at it. I deeply 
regretted to find on my return here yesterday that 
all my letters had been sent up the country; but I 
hope and expect they will be returned shortly. 
Yours, &c., D, Rosearts. 





Boston, January 16, 1839. 

You will receive this by the Royal William. The 
last passage of that vessel may be said to have set at 
rest the problem of Atlantic Steam Navigation. 
Heretofore, the chief doubts have regarded the winter 
voyage. This ship is the smallest yet embarked in the 
trade,—the smallest, probably, that ever will be: she 
has encountered, also, the most unfavourable season ; 
thewestward passage, of course, being always much the 
worse ofthe éwo. Still she made her trip in 22 days. 
By taking the southern route, and coming up the 
gulf stream, she found weather so mild that no fire 
was needed in the cabin, except for a day or two at 
each end of the voyage. This can always be done, 
and no doubt sometimes will be. This gulf stream, 
as a good commercial authority here expresses it, 
“keeps everything warm as summer, almost up to 
soundings off our coast.” TheRoyal William brought 
8,000 letters, and two of the ‘ Liners’ 7,800, on the 
same day (!) 

Speaking of steam, the secretary of the navy at 
Washington has just issued an interesting document 
of statistics on this subject, from which we may 
gather material for settling a question mooted some 
time since in your columns, about the comparative 
steam-boat force of your country and ours. In 1836 
you had 600, at home and abroad. Doubtless the 
number has increased since then. Our number is 
rated at 800 now, of which 600 belong to the 
western waters,—where, in 1834, there were but 
254; so that you may get a glimpse of what will be 
a few years hence. About 140 belong to the state 
of New York. In tonnage we are more in advance 
of you, the total here being estimated at 155,000, to 
about 68,000 on your side, two years ago. At the 
same time, we have no boats equal in size to some 
of yours: our largest runs between New York and 
Natchez, and is of 860 tons ; the next in size are 
on Lake Erie, and along the New England coast, 
The average is 200 tons. 

From the tenor of your late article on American 
machinery and mechanics, I presume it may interest 
without alarming you, to hear that one of our Phila- 
delphia workmen has lately received an order for the 
manufacture of eleven heenetionn ro be ay 
Birmingham Railroad, at the price of about $85, 
and that seven more have been ordered of the same 
person from Austria. 

In reviewing an English book of travels in Ame 
tica, some months since, you noticed the author's 
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statements respecting the number of poor wretches 
he saw in New York, loitering about the wharves, 
&c., justly reprehending the conclusion thence very 
hastily drawn, against the condition of the lower 
orders in this country. You were right in saying— 
indeed, it was shown clearly enough—that a great 
part of this vagabond population—* loafers” is the 
American term for them—are imported. This has 
long been a crying evil with us. Some legislation has 
already taken place, with the view of defending our- 
selves from the off-scourings of all the world: and we 
have very lately had a case at New York, which 
shows the necessity of some laws on the subject, and 
theutility of such as we have. About a dozen miser- 
able creatures arrived here, a week since, in an Eng- 
lish vessel, from Liverpool; seven of them males; 
about half under sixteen years of age ; one an idiot, 
and others more or less afflicted with disease. The 
case excited attention, the more from the fact that 
most of them still wore their poorhouse uniform. In 
fact, it turned out on examination before the mayor 
and other authorities, that they had come fresh from 
the Edinburgh poor-honse to Liverpool, via Glasgow. 
Some of them were bound to one Johnson, who had 
promised to take them on to a farm, in Canada, as 
also to provide in some way for the others. This is 
considered a mere sham. They were wretchedly fed 
on their voyage, and had received nothing but bread 
and water since their arrival. Johnson was exa- 
mined: he disclaimed the intention of leaving the 
horde in the States, but it was resolved to take 
measures, at once, for sending them all back to 
the place whence they came, the consignees of the 
vessel giving security to that effect, besides paying 
the penalties incurred for neglecting to bond or com- 
mute these people. These cases occur almost weekly. 
It is much to be hoped that a show of defensive 
policy like this may lessen the number, and convince 
the parties to such impositions that it is as poor a 
game for themselves to play, as for the ignorant and 
helpless wretches treated in this barbarous manner. 

You have, probably, seen Judge Hall’s late volume, 
called ‘ Notes on the West:’ since that publication, 
and within a few weeks, an occasion has come up, 
eliciting some rather curious facts, similar to many 
strange but true ones stated by him, regarding the 
growth of that region; one of those popular cele- 
brations of settlement-days which continually take 
place, under circumstances often of most lively in- 
terest, and peculiar to ourselves. The one in ques- 
tion was at Cincinnati—the “Queen of the Valley” 
—the fiftieth year from the earliest settlement of 
white men on the spot, now occupied, it is thought, 
by a population of 50,000; exporting, chiefly in agri- 
cultural produce, seven or eight millions of dollars, 
at least; and having 40 or 50 steam-boats at one 
time lying at the wharves. The whole territory in 
question was purchased, at that time, for forty-nine 
dollars. One old man attended the celebration, who 
had himself made the roof of the first house ever 
“shingled” in the place. An historical address was 
delivered on this occasion, of the length of three 
hours anda half,—which poor Mathews, who thought 
we did everything in twenty minutes, would hardly 
have believed. Such is the process of nation-making 
continually going on before us; westward, and far- 
ther west, but still going on. A M. Tappan, some 
sixty years of age, lately chosen one of the Federal 
Senators of the great state of Ohio, (herself, with her 
population, in forty years, of more than a million, 
the chief curiosity of American civilization,) resides 
in a large town called Ravenna, where he was the 
first man to cut down a tree. Speaking of nation-mak- 
ing, by the way, they have just held a convention in 
Florida, for applying to be admitted into the Union 
as a state. For this, by custom, they must show about 
50,000 population: this they will doubtless do next 
year; and about the same time, two more territories— 
Jowa and Wisconsin—which began to be heard of 
last year, will be in a similar condition, and make 
the same application. We shall then have twenty- 
nine States, in place of the original thirteen, and the 
stars must be numbered accordingly. 

In the strictly literary or scientific department 
there is little that is new or exciting among us. The 
meteorologists may be interested to hear, that, on 
New Year’s Day, at Boston, in the forenoon, (ten 
o’clock,) the internal thermometer being at 50°, the 
barometer attained the extraordinary altitude of 31.11 





inches. This is a tenth higher than on the 11th of 
November last (31.01), which was generally consi- 
dered the greatest elevation ever recorded in the 
States. The /east altitude noticed in Boston, for many 
years, was 28.61, so that the extreme barometrical 
range, in that region, may be rated at 2% inches. 

Under the head of Machinery I might have men- 
tioned ‘an invention, as it is considered here, of ap- 
parent importance : by some, indeed, it is compared, 
for northern interests, to the cotton-gin which has 
wrought such wonders in the south. I refer to ma- 
chinery for the preparation of flax for spinning, after 
the manner in which cotton is spun. A large com- 
pany, in Delaware, in now engaged in the manu- 
facture of the “short staple” produced by the new 
invention. The advantages alleged are,—l. That 
there is no loss of fibre, as no tow is to be taken out, 
all the lint being used up; whereas, by the old plan 
of hackling, finger-spinning, &c., there was a loss 
of perhaps half the original weight. 2. That the 
expense of labour on the whole process of cloth- 
making is reduced to one-tenth of what it was. 3. 
That the expense of bleaching in the flax, as now, is 
much less than in the old plan, and the process less 
injurious to the texture. These statements may be 
a little sanguine, but they are, probably, not without 
foundation in fact. This invention is considered the 
more important, because much of the soil, of the 
middle states particularly, is well adapted to the 
culture of flax. 

On the other hand, silk is making no small pro- 
gress. We have some facts of interest in this de- 
partment—of interest, certainly, to your neighbours, 
the French, who, with a little aid from Italy, are sup- 
posed to send us now about twenty millions of dollars’ 
worth of the article each year. There is a fast grow- 
ing conviction that this state of things will be soon 
changed. The legislatures are offering bounties, &c.: 
a National Convention, even, has lately been held 
on the subject, at Baltimore, and a National Society 
formed to promote their designs ; and a good many 
practical scientific men have taken an interest in the 
scheme. These gentlemen believe, that not only 
much of our soil is well suited for the purpose, but 
that our climate is superior to any other perhaps 
in the world ; meaning, chiefly, our fine dry serene 
summers, with which season only the silkworm has 
to do. One cultivator has lately undertaken to prove 
that we have the advantage, even over Italy. Themean 
of the greatest heat at Cambridge (U.S), lat. 42° 23’, 
is 11° greater than that at Rome, and 8° greater than 
at Marseilles—being 97°, while seldom a summer 
passes that the mercury does not rise considerably 
higher than this. As to rain, he takes 20 European 
cities for a test. In these it rains, annually, 122 days 
to our 85, or 90 at the most; and while they have 
an average of but 64 days of sunshine, we have 130.* 
Tuscany may rival us in the climate, but probably no 
other silk country of Europe. It is generally believed 
here, and is in accordance with these facts, that what 
silk we do produce—and that is fast increasing—is 
uncommonly good. The Chamber of Commerce, at 
Lyons, have lately borne testimony to this fact, and 
so have other good French judges, both here and 
there. The principal beginnings are now in New 
England: one is in operation at Boston, (or was very 
lately,) where 800 females are employed, with 150 
looms for weaving Tuscan braid; and about 1000 
bonnets are sent out, weekly, to the west and south. 
The silk used here is mostly imported : what is now 
wanted is the home-culture. To this a special atten- 
tion is at this moment directed. Many are sanguine 
about it; and some anticipate that silk, in twenty 
years, will be, to the north, what cotton now is to the 
south, 

* Allowing all that is here conjectured to be true, does it 
follow quite as a matter of course that the Americans could 
compete with the Italians or the French in producing and 
manufacturing silk? While comparing climate with cli- 
mate, soil with soil, might it not be well to compare wages 
with wages; and to ascertain what proportion of every 
hundred pounds worth of raw silk was paid for labour, in- 
cluding attendance on the moth, the egg, the worm, the 
cocoon, winding off the silk,and so on? Two pauls a day is 
not considered wages in Tuscan y—is the equivalent, one 
shilling, the current rate at Baltimore? Some half century 
ago, Arthur Young proved that England had all those ad- 
vantages over other countries in which America is now 
rejoicing, and the Society of Arts, like the American legis- 
pays a he 
Which ended in nothing —En. ne. 
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WE believe there is no want under which the love, 
of sound literature groan, so much as that of Pubjip 
Circulating Libraries,—by which want, moreover, the 
nation at large, whether it loves the sound or the 
superficial, suffers to so great a degree, being but the 
pupil of its literary class, and, as the proverb says, 
like master like pupil. That noble institution, the 
British Museum—and every other one so restricted 
facilitates the spread of shallow literature, afford 
as it does, time and all conveniencies just suited to the 
book-skimmer, but not to the student. Deep reader 
know, that, to read a single book well, a dozen ap 
frequently indispensable: that leisure at command 
for chewing what they read, digesting, turning it into 
mental nutrition, is as requisite: that perfect quiet, 
and various other accommodations, go to render study 
efficient for great and solid purposes :—in a public 
reading-room, however, these advantages can be little 
more enjoyed than in a public thoroughfare. Here 
will the whole tribe of extracters, bookmaker, 
borrowers and stealers of original thought, congre. 
gate—flower-drawers, insect-painters, curious print 
and passage-hunters. ers, snufflers, wheezers, 
coughers, spitters—exhalers of all fumes between the 
aromatic and mephitic—the fidgetty, the half-hour 
readers—those who spell to themselves, or make 
“mops and mows” while abstracted, utter isolated 
hems! stifled titter, and preternatural noises incident 
to the poring race, or betray their mortality by 
sounds still more disagreeabie—incomers, and out- 
goers, and attendants, keeping up perpetual motion, 
and door and foot clatter: to preserve as well as 
obtain books and space sufficient, amidst even the 
sedatest mob of such a kind, is difficult; perfect 
quiet impossible, and meditation inconceivable. Bees 
eschew the presence of drones and butterflies; 
and, though they unite to furnish the common hive, 
when gathering honey each goes by himself. But if 
we grant the British Museum, on these above points, 
ever so commodious, what is one draw-well to a 
“eternal city” like London ? what are two pumps, 
this at Aldgate and the other near Lamb’s Conduit? 
Persons who have a long walk and a long wait fora 
short time’s reading, will often think the gain not 
worth the sacrifice: we know many readers—an 
these always of the profounder sort—to whom the 
British Museum, and every such fixed collection of 
books, has no more useful existence than the Ales 
andrian: its very best works might as lief be back. 
gammon-boxes, for all the knowledge they can derive 
therefrom. There are, indeed, popular Circulating 
Libraries beyond count, from Mr. Timms’s of Pane 
dise Alley, up to Hookham’s of Bond Street; but 
trash, neither squalid nor splendid, is what the pro- 
jectors we allude to seem in search of. An extraet, 
from a Prospectus now before us, will define their 
object ; and we beg especial attention to it as a public 
far more than a private matter:—* It is now pre- 
posed to institute by subscription, in the westem 
quarter of London, a Public Library, from whieh 
books may, under proper restrictions, be taken out 
by the Shareholders to be read at home. The col- 
lection is to be what is called a “ general” one. 
Technical books,—books which treat of particular 
sciences, as Law, Medicine, Physiology, &c.,—are 
supposed to be accessible already in other libraries to 
those who stand in need of them ; and would, forthe 
present at least, be only sparingly admissible in this 
On the other hand, it would be amply furnished with 
standard works in the Historical, Biographical, and 
any way Descriptive or Narrative departments; with 
all works of true Poetic or Philosophie genius ; with 
all works, in short, which belong to Literature as dit 
tinguished from Science, and to general as distin- 
guished from professional education. Proceeding 
upon this principle, the object would be to make the 
collection as extensive and as complete as possible. 
But the extent and rapidity of its progress would of 
course depend upon the number of subscribers, con- 
cerning which it is hardly possible, at present, to form 
a reasonable guess. It has been ascertained, hov- 
ever, that a tolerable collection of books, sufficient 
to ‘commence with, might be procured for 2,000/.; 
and that, with an annual income which, after paying 
the expenses of house-room and management, w 
leave 5001. to be laid out in books, it might be kept 
up and gradually improved. Supposing, therefore, 
the price of a share to be 10/., and the annual sub 
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scription 5/., itappears that with only 200 subscribers 
the ptoject might be set on foot. With 500, a col- 
lection might be had from the beginning as good as 
that of the Atheneum Club, and an annual income 
might be laid out in improving it about four times as 
as the sum devoted by the Atheneum to that 
object. With 1,000 subscribers, it might, under 
judicious management, become, in a few years, one 
of the best Libraries in London.” We think the 
subscription too high, but understand that nothing has 
been yet absolutely fixed. Those persons who are 
willing to co-operate with the projectors in the endea- 
your to establish such a library, had better address a 
letter to Mr. James Spedding, 60, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields. 

When gossiping some three weeks since about the 
doings and the whereabouts of our artists, we chanced 
to mention: that no tidings had been lately heard 
either of Stanfield or Roberts. In the very next 
paper, through the kindness of Mr. Auldjo, we got 
sight of Mr. Stanfield looking on at the magnificent 
eruption of Vesuvius; and now another friend, per- 
sonally unknown, has obligingly forwarded to us a 
letter from Mr. Roberts, just received from Cairo, 
where he was preparing to eat his Christmas dinner, 
on his return from Upper Egypt. The correspon- 
dence, indeed, collected together in this present 
number, is interesting for more reasons than ap- 
pear on the surface. The thousands of miles which 
separate Cairo from Boston, are as nothing to the 
severance which historic recollections suggest ;—and 
what a world of thought, spirit, and purpose, divides 
the physical speculations of the American from the 
spiritual dreams of our Dresden critic on art! Here 
is still a fourth morsel of correspondence, and that 
from the newest world. 

We recently had the pleasure to announce the 
safe arrival of Mr. Gould, the ornithologist, in 
Van Diemen’s Land. The following extract of a 
letter since received, and dated Hobart Town, Oct. 5, 
will be read with interest:_“I am gratified with 
this country beyond measure. It is very beautiful ; 
and the impenetrable forests of the interior present 
features of the highest interest to me, teeming as 
they do with an immense variety of the feathered 
tribes; so abundant in fact are they, that you fre- 
quently find the smaller wattle trees entirely covered 
with the Rosebill and other kind of parroquets ; the 
gullies too, teem with honeysuckers, (Meliphagide ) 
whose habits are extremely interesting and curious ; 
they flit from flower to flower and dive into each with 
their long feathered tongue in search of insects and 
honey ; they are so tame withal, that in the less fre- 
quented parts it is difficult to get far enough away to 
shoot them. The governor, Sir John Franklin, has 
kindly afforded me every facility in his power, and 
every one to whom [ had introductions has fully 
entered into my views. I therefore hope to collect 
the materials for my work far more readily than I 
had anticipated. Athough I have only been here 
sixteen days, I have already formed a considerable 
collection of birds, nests, eggs, &c.—among others, 
those of the Cracticus hypoleucus, and Myzantha gar- 
rila—with every information respecting them :—I 
started yesterday morning with the intention of ex- 
amining a lagoon on the upper part of the Derwent, 
but the weather proved so unfavourable that I could 
not get above ten miles up it ; I found, however, many 
birds that I had not before met with, and returned 
late at night. My last two shots were at two opossums 

(Phalangista Cookii)by moonlight : these animals feed 
on the topmost branches of the peppermint tree, and 
are easily killed. We start on Wednesday next for 
the west coast of the island, a part not yet explored 
by any one, and expect to be absent ten days.” Mr. 
Gould’s plan is to note down the following day the 
Tesult of the previous day’s sport, if we may so call it, 
in the following manner : he himself first makes out- 
lines of the form and attitude of the birds, Mrs. 
Gould fills up the details with colour, while the hues 

the plumage are fresh and bright, and they are 
then handed over to the taxidermist, who prepares 
the skins, and takes measurements, &c. 

The Society of Friends of the Fine Arts at Colog 


their pictures, which will be received during the last | 
fortnight of April, by M. J. E. Renard, publisher, | 
Cologne. The expenses of carriage will be borne by 
the Society. 

The Musical World announces that Herr David, 
the first violin of the Leipzig orchestra, is coming on 
a visit to his sister, Madame Dulcken ; that M. Til- 
mant, leader of the Italian Opera in Paris, may be | 
shortly expected ; and that De Beriot will accompany 
Malle. P. Garcia to this country. 





BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL, 

The GALLERY for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the 
WORKS of BRITISH ARTISTS, is OPEN DAILY, from Ten in 
the Morning until Five in the Evening. 

mission, Is. ; Catalogue, 1s. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 

THE MODEL OF THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO 
IS NOW EXHIBITED at the Ecyrtian Haut, PiccapiLvy, 
by brilliant Artificial Light. Constantly illuminated from Two 
o'clock in the afternoon, and throughout the day in dark or un- 
favourable weather.—Open from Ten in the Morning until Nine 
in the Evening.—Admission Is. each. 








SCIENTIPIC AND LITERARY 


ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY. 


Jan. 11.—Mr. Baily, President, in the chair.— | 


The following communications were read :— 

1. ‘On the Obliquity of the Ecliptic,’ by the Rev. 
Dr. Pearson. 

The object of this paper is to give an account of a 


paring the observations of Lacaille with those of the 
present time, it has been found that, although the 
two stars have not sensibly changed their relative 
positions, each has an annual proper motion of 3.6 
seconds of space. It thus appears that they form a 
binary system ; having one of the greatest proper 
motions that have been observed; and from this 
circumstance, and the brightness of the stars, it is 
reasonable to suppose that their parallax may be 
sufficiently sensible to powerful instruments. On 
reducing the declinations from his observations at 
the Cape of Good Hope, Mr. Henderson remarks, 
that a sensible parallax appeared, but he delayed 
communicating the result until it should be seen 
whether it was confirmed by the observations of 
Right Ascension made by Lieutenant Meadows, with 
the transit instrument. He now finds that these 
observations also indicate a sensible parallax. It is 
to be observed, that the observations both of right 
ascension and of declination were not made for the 
purpose of ascertaining the parallax, but of deter- 
mining the mean places of the stars with a proper 
degree of accuracy. Had the author been aware of 
| the proper motion at an earlier period, a much 
greater number of observations, and of such as would 
| have been better adapted for ascertaining the paral- 
lax would have been made, and the result thereby 
rendered more secure. The right ascensions and 
declinations of the two stars (which are always above 





determination of the annual diminution of the ob- 
liquity, by a comparison of observations of the solstices 
made by Dr. Pearson at South Kilworth, with simi- 
lar observations of Bradley at the Royal Observa- 
tory. Dr. Pearson remarks, that the most remote 
determination of the obliquity which has any claim 
to precision, is Dr. Bradley’s; and, accordingly, 
some one of his obliquities has been chosen by almost 
all practical astronomers for the purpose of compari- 
son with their own, in order to determine the annual 
diminution. But, notwithstanding the apparent ease 
with which the diminution may be obtained, by a 
comparison of determinations separated by a con- 
siderable interval of time, no two astronomers agree 
in their results. Dr. Maskelyne considered it to be 
—0’.52; Delambre adopted —0’.48 ; Dr. Brinkley, 
—0’.43; and Bessel; —0’.457. These discrepan- 
cies, which in the course of years amount to con- 
siderable quantities, demand that the question of 


preference should be settled ; and this can only be | 


effected by practical.methods. Bradley determined 
his summer and winter obliquities by separate de- 
ductions,—a method which rendered the result 
dependent on the assumed latitude of the place. 
He assumed the latitude of the observatory to be 
51° 28’ 40’, which has since been shown to be too 
great by at least one, if not two, seconds; and, ac- 
cordingly, all his obliquities are affected with a cor- 
responding error, which may explain the reason why 
the Greenwich winter obliquities are smaller by some 
seconds than the summer ones. But it is easy to 
see that, by combining the observations of two suc- 
cessive solstices, the latitude may be eliminated ; for, 
half the difference of the sun’s extreme meridian 
altitudes gives the obliquity due to the middle ofthe 
interval, which, if the winter solstice be taken first, 
will be the vernal equinox. In like manner, if we 
take three, or any odd number of successive obliqui- 
ties, separately deduced by means of an assumed 
colatitude, the sum of the whole, divided by their 
number, will give the mean obliquity belonging to 
the middle epoch, independent of the assumed co- 
latitude. Bradley’s first recorded determination of 
an obliquity was in the winter of 1753; and, from 
the mean of his determinations, we have an average 
obliquity corresponding to June 1757, viz. 23° 28’ 
13.4446. Dr. Pearson commenced his solstitial 
observations in June 1828, and continued them for 
ten years. His result is 23° 27’ 39°.2409, and is 
therefore less than the average resulting from Brad- 
ley’s determinations by 34°.2037. Dividing this 
difference by 76, the number of years between the 
two epochs (1757—1833), the annual diminution is 
found =—0’.4500. This accords very nearly with 





has issued a circular, inviting all European artists to 
contribute works to an Exhibition to be opened in that 
city in the course of the spring. Any of our painters, 
efore, who may be disposed to try the chance of 
fame and profit, are requested to forward 





the 1 diminution adopted by Bessel in the 
Tabula Regiomontane. 

2. ‘On the Parallax of a Centauri,’ by Professor 
Henderson. 

The two stars designated a' and a? Centauri, are 
situated within 19” of space of each other. Oncom- 


the horizon of the Cape, and favourably placed for 
observation at all seasons), have been determined by 
| comparisons with such of the principal, or standard 
| stars, as were observed on the same day. It is con- 
| sequently assumed that the latter have no sensible 

parallax. The mean places of the standard stars, 
| or rather their relative positions, are also assumed to 

be known; and, in reducing the observations to the 
| beginning of 1833, the co-efficient of aberration has 
| been assumed = 20°.5, and that of lunar nutation 

= 9’.25. Recent observations make the co-efficient 
| of aberration less ; but a term is introduced into the 


equations of condition, by which the effect of a change 
in the aberration is immediately obtained. For the 
| determination of the parallaxes, three systems of 

equations of condition are formed for each star, 
| namely, from the observations of right ascension, the 
| direct observations of declination, and the reflected 
observations of declination. On resolving the equa- 
tions by the method of least squares, and assuming 
| the co-efficient of aberration to be 20°.36, Mr. Hen- 
derson finds the following results ;— 


Parallax of a! Centauri= 
+0’.92; probable error 0’.35; from observations of right 


ascension. 

+1’.42; probable error 0’.19 ; from direct observations of 
delination. 

+1’.96; probable error 0’.47 ; from reflected observations 
of declination. 

And = +1’.38, with a probable error of 0’.16, by taking 
@ mean of the three determinations according to their 
weights. 
Parallax of a? Centauri= 
+0’.48 ; probable error 0’.34; from observations of right 


ascension. 
+1’.05; probable error 0’.18 ; from direct observations of 
declivation. 
+1’.21; probable error 0’.64; from reflected observations 
of declination. 
And =+ 0*.94, with a probable error of 0*.16, by taking 





the mean g to their 

If we suppose that the two stars are at the same 
distance, then the parallax =-+-1’.16, with a proba- 
ble error of 0’.11. It therefore appears probable, 
that these stars have a sensible parallax of about one 
second of space. 

Mr. Baily, the President, called the attention of 
the meeting to the recent accounts which had been 
received from America, relative to the late eclipse of 
the sun, which was annular in several parts of the 
United States. He alluded more especially to that 
remarkable phenomenon which he himself had ob- 
served in the annular eclipse of May 15, 1836 (see 
Atheneum, No. 451). The present observations 
were laid before the American Philosophical Society ; 
an abstract of which has recently been received in 
this country. These accounts include the observa- 
tions of fifteen observers in the city of Philadelphia, 
and of ten in other parts of the Union; the whole 
of whom were on the watch for the phenomena 
alluded to by Mr. Baily. Although the statement 
is obscurely detailed, it appears that, as in the case 
of former annular eclipses, some of the observers did, 
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and some did not, notice the luminous beads and 
dark lines immediately preceding the formation and 
dissolution of the annulus. The major part of them, 
however, observed the luminous beads, and several 
of them noticed the dark lines: and one of these 
observers says, “ the lucid points and dark intervening 
spaces corresponded closely to Baily’s description.” 





ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

Feb, 2.—Sir George T. Staunton, Bart., M.P., in 
the chair. 

The Secretary read a review of the Mukamat 
Hariri, with some extracts, translated into English, 
by Mr. W. F. Thompson, of the Bengal Civil Ser- 
vice. The reviewer entered largely into the difficulty 
of properly appreciating such a work as the Mu- 
kamat, of which the great beauty consisted in the 
style, which must necessarily disappear in a transla- 
tion, The singular state of the literary society of 
Arabia, as it existed in the fourth century of the 
Hegira, was described, when the learned met in their 
various tribes, for philosophical, religious, and literary 
discussion ; and when men of talent wandered from 
city to city, contesting the palm of eloquence in every 
place they visited, and subsisting upon the rewards 
lavished on them. This condition of society natu- 
rally produced a set of idle and unprincipled, but 
clever men, who made such a mode of life their 
only profession; who were, by turns, saints, philoso- 
phers, and imhpostors ; and who sometimes devoted 
their powers to the greatest, and sometimes to the 
meanest of purposes, Such a one is the subject of 
the Mukamat. This name, which is called Abuzeid, 
and is one of the most eminent of his class, is “ con- 
dueted through fifty tales, embodying different scenes, 
characters, and participators, reappearing in as many 
different forms at the commencement of each ; 
glimmering through the disguise, as the matchless 
developement of imposture proceeds, and revealed to 
us, at the termination, in all the dignity of his 
effrontery, the same unequalled adeft in religion as 
in fraud.” The end of the history of Abuzeid is 
curious, and characteristic of the superstitious creed 


of the Moslems. He is working on the feelings of 
the people of Bassora, by touching appeals to 
Heaven, and prayers for grace and pardon, all in 
the way of his profession, in order to reap a more 
abundant harvest of alms, when suddenly, against 
his wish, his petition is granted, and he becomes, 
all at once, a real saint,—his deception is gone, 


and, with it, his trade. Abuzeid now returns to 
his native town, where he passes the remainder of 
his days in the austere and secluded practice of his 
religious duties. The stories are put into the mouth 
of Haris ben Hammam, who is the friend, and, at the 
same time, the dupe of Abuzeid ; who admires him, 
and wishes for hissocicty, and yet who never meets him 
without suffering, in his purse, for the pleasure of his 
company. Haris is, himself,a man of considerable 
literary acquirements, but greatly inferior to Abuzeid, 
who, at the end of each tale, when found out in im- 
posing on his friend, carries it off with ease and indif- 
ference, or with a poetical apology which more than 
atones for the offence. Some extracts were given, 
translated in the peculiar metre and rhyme of the 
original, by which, alone, anything like an idea of the 
work of Hariri can be communicated. 





; GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

Feb. 11.—W. R. Hamilton, Esq., President, in 
the chair. 

Extracts from the following paper were read :— 

* Memoir to accompany a Chart of the South 
Coast of Arabia, from the entrance of the Red Sea 
to Misénat, in 50° 43’ 30” east long.’ by Capt. Haines, 
Indian Navy, communicated by the Court of Direc- 
tors of the East India Company. 

This memoir contains a description of about 500 
miles of the south coast of Arabia, with such an ac- 
count of its population, gover t, and cc ce 
as was obtained duiing a survey of these shores in 
1834,5,6. 

Commencing at the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb, of 
which a detailed account is given, and the nearest 
distance between the Abyssinian and Arabian shore, 
stated at 14} geographical miles, and proceeding to 
the eastward for about 100 miles, the most remark- 
able features on the coast are the two lofty peninsular 
promontories of limestone, named Jebel and 


Jebel Shamshin, rising respectively 1,237 and 1,776 





feet above the sea, which, like two sentinel islands, 
guard the approach to the magnificent bay of "Aden, 
which they enclose. Immediately to the eastward 
of the latter promontory lies *Aden, once a populous 
town, now a ruined village of 600 persons, situated 
on a plain about three-quarters of a mile square, 
guarded on the land side by singularly pointed hills, 
with its eastern face open to the sea, while imme- 
diately in front is the rocky fortified island of Sirah, 
which commands the eastern bay and town of ’Aden; 
this is a triangular rock, about 430 feet high towards 
the southern end, half a mile long by 600 yards 
broad. Of late years the sand has filled up the 
small creek which used to separate it from the main 
land, consequently at low water it is now joined to 
the coast of Arabia. On the summit of the island 
is an old fort with a wall which reaches down to the 
round tower on the other side, the only fortification 
now perfect. But if these were all put in repair, a 
mere handful of men could defend it. Three reser- 
voirs for water still remain, but one of them is almost 
entirely filled up with sand and stones. There are 
several mosques in ’Aden, but the only one kept in 
repair is that lying immediately to the southward of 
the town, being the mosque and tomb of Sheikh 
Idris. To the south-west the Wadi Kubbeh, or 
Tomb Valley, extends among the numerous pointed 
hills that enclose the plain; to the north-west a track 
leads through a pass in the hills, at an elevation of 
226 feet, and descends upon the shore of the western 
inner bay, and on the sandy isthmus which joins this 
rocky peninsula to the main land. And here we are 
indebted to the perseverance of the late Dr. Hulton, 
our surgeon, and Mr. Cruttenden, of the Palinurus, 
for the discovery, that what has hitherto been vul- 
garly termed a Roman road, is in fact the aqueduct 
of Soleiman the Magnificent, extending in a general 
north-west direction upwards of eight miles into the 
interior. It is built of red brick and stone, about 
four feet six inches wide, and the enclosed water- 
course measures nineteen inches by sixteen; there 
are no remains of arches, the ground not requir- 
ing them; and its general appearance is that of a 
mound about five feet high, and bricked over. Com- 
mencing at the northern extremity of the peninsula, 
just inside the ruined wall named Dureib-el-’Arabi, 
which extends from sea to sea entirely across the 
isthmus, (only 1,300 yards wide at this part,) the 
aqueduct for the first mile curves slightly to the east- 
ward, whence it assumes a north-west direction as far 
as the village of Biyar Amheit, a distance of 16,320 
yards. Here was the source that supplied the various 
reservoirs, placed at certain distances along its sides ; 
the well is sixty feet deep, and near it are the ruins 
of a small fort. The white tomb of Sheikh ‘Othman 
is conspicuous on the right side of the aqueduct, 
about 24 miles before reaching Biyar Amhcit, and a 
bridge on the line is thrown across the north-eastern 
end of the inlet of Khér Maksé, where it joins a 
large swamp. The labour and expense employed by 
the Turks to ensure a plentiful supply of water, one 
of the prime necessaries of life in this arid and burn- 
ing clime, are highly praiseworthy. Besides the 
magnificent aqueduct above mentioned, there are 
numerous hanging tanks, if the term may be allowed, 
formed by excavations in the limestone rocks, which 
receive the mountain stream, and have a deep hollow 
beneath prepared to receive the surplus water over- 
flowing from that above. There are also several 
tanks of great size around the town, and about 500 
wells lie towards the plain, many of which are hewn 
out of the solid rock, from 60 to 125 feet deep. 
Another fine tank, just beyond the before-mentioned 
wall, was exclusively intended for the use of vessels 
in the harbour. Such magnificence in works of 
public utility, bears the strongest evidence to the 
former state of opulence and prosperity of ’Aden ; 
indeed, we know that scarcely two centuries and a 
half ago this city ranked among the foremost of the 
commercial marts of the East. In the time of Con- 
stantine it was considered a Roman emporium, and 
celebrated for its impregnable fortifications, its ex- 
tended commerce, and excellent ports, in which 
vessels from all the then known quarters of the globe 
might be met with. But now what a lamentable 
contrast ; its trade annihilated, its governor imbecile, 
its tanks in ruins, its water half brackish, deserted 
streets, and still more deserted ports ; yet these latter 





remain as nature made them, excellent, capacious, 





and secure. The remains of several old fortification 
and other buildings are met with along the 

paths of Jebel Shamshin. In 1838 I ascended this 
mountain, and discovered to my surprise that an 
excellent road had already been made from its base 
to its summit, built in a zig-zag direction, from ten 
to twelve feet broad, and in some places raised to the 
height of twenty feet. Centuries have elapsed, pr. 
bably, since this great and skilful undertaking was 
completed; yet it is extraordinary to observe hoy 
slightly it has suffered from the destructive effect of 
time. Another object here of some interest to the 
historian, is a Turkish cemetery, on the south side 
of the plain of "Aden; many of the tombs are cop. 
structed of white marble, and the head-stones inlaid 
with jasper tablets, on which are inscriptions sur. 
mounted by the cap and turban. At ’Aden also are 
three long brass guns, probably relics of Soleiman 
the Magnificent, perhaps brought here by his fleet in 
1530. The peninsula of ’Aden bears much resem. 
blance to the rock of Gibraltar, and could easily be 
rendered as impregnable, but its rocky heights are 
more elevated and much more peaked in their out. 
line than those of that celebrated European fortress, 
The present sultén of the Abd’alf territory, in which 
*Aden is situated, is an indolent and almost imbecile 
man, fifty years of age, who resides at Lahij. At 
*Aden, water may be procured; fire-wood, vegetables, 
and fruit, are scarce and dear; in August and Sep 
tember grapes and pomegranates may be had; bul- 
locks and sheep are plentiful, and occasionally 
poultry, Of its present population of 600 persons, 
250 are Jews, 50 Banians, and the rest Arabs: here 
is a dowlah, or assistant governor, a collector of cus. 
toms, and a guard of fifty Bedawi soldiers. The ex- 
ports consist in coffee and jowari in small quantities; 
the imports of cotton cloths, iron, lead, rice, dates, 
and occasionally cattle and sheep from Berberah, 
Ka4sim, and Zeila’, which afford the Arabs an oppor 
tunity of improving their breed of cattle. The re. 
venue is derived from a heavy duty on both exports 
and imports, and a land-tax of 25 per cent., and 
amounts, I believe, to about 2,500/. annually; yet 
the dowlah contrives to increase the sum by his ex- 
tortions on every occasion. But, as before mentioned, 
the superiority of ’Aden is in its excellent harbouw, 
both to the east and to the west, and the importance 
of such a station, offering, as it does,a secure shelter 
for shipping, an almost impregnable fortress, and an 
easy access to the rich provinces of Hadramaut and 
Yemen, without the long voyage to Mokha, is too 
evident to require to be insisted on. 

Markallah, the principal commercial depot of the 
south coast of Arabia, is partly built on a narrow 
rocky point, projecting about a quarter of a mile to 
the south, and partly at the foot of a range of reddish 
limestone cliffs, rising about 300 feet, immediately at 
the back of the town, and on which are six square 
towers for the protection of the place. Almost 
directly above this remarkably level range of clifis, 
the flat-topped summit of Jebel Gharrah, composed 
of beautiful white limestone, rises 1,300 feet above 
the sea, and may be seen at a distance of forty-two 
miles, The northern portion of the town is built on 
ground sloping from the base of the hills to the bay, 
and enclosed on the west side by a dilapidated wall 
extending to the shore, with only one entrance gale, 
constantly guarded by a few Bedowins. The Naki, 
or governor's house, a large square building, is in lat. 
14° 30! 40° N., long. 49° 11’ 48” E.; the other build- 
ings are chiefly cajan huts, intermingled with a few 
stone houses, and two mosques. The population of 
the town may be about 4,500, being a motley collec 
tion of the Benf Hasan and Yéfe'i tribes, Karachies, 
and Banians, with foreigners from nearly every pat 
of the globe. On either side of the projecting point 
on which the town is built is a small bay; that on 
the west side is sheltered from the west by a rocky 
reef, nearly dry at low-water spring tides, and forms 
a haven much frequented by Arab boats and coasting 
vessels, I have observed twenty of these arrive a 
the course of a day, and some from 100 to 300 tons 
burden. The custom duties are 5 per cent. on goods 
from India. The exports consist in hides, 
large quantities of senna, and a small quantity of 
coffee: the imports chiefly of cotton cloths, lead, 
iron, crockery, and rice, from Bombay ; dates and 
dried fruit from Maskat ; jow4ri, bajeri, and honey, 
from *Aden; coffee from Mokha; sheep, honey, 
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aloes, frankincense, and slaves, from Berberah, 
Kosair, and other African ports. Much 
ing trade is also carried on. ‘Traffic in slaves 


y= to a frightful extent ; I have seen 700 Nubian 


girls exposed at once in the slave-market here for 
gle, and subject to the brutal and disgusting inspec- 
tion of the purchasers; the price varies from 7/. to 
961, a-head. The duties here in 1834 amounted to 
about 800/., but in 1836 to upwards of 1,200/.; the 
chief part of the trade is carried on by the Banian 

ts. The present Nakib or chief, Mohammed 
ben ‘Abdu-l-’A bid, is a young man of firm and upright 
character, and is much respected: commerce has 
greatly revived since his reign. 

The memoir was illustrated by a general chart of 
the coast of Arabia, together with detailed plans of 
‘aden, Markallah, &c. on a large scale; and some 

irited and characteristic sketches of the remarkable 
features of the coast by Capt. Haines and the officers 
of the Palinurus. 





ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Feb, 12.—Prof. Bell in the chair.—The chairman 
exhibited a hybrid between the peacock and common 
fowl. 

An Account of the Habits of the Great Ant-eater 
was communicated by Mr. Schomburgh. 

A highly interesting and valuable series of speci- 
mens of the Paper Nautilus (4Argonauta Argo), con- 
sisting of the animals and their shells, of various 
sizes; of ova in different stages of developement ; and 
of fractured shells in different stages of reparation, 
were exhibited and commented on by Mr. Owen, to 
whom they had been transmitted for that purpose 
by Madame Jeanette Power. Mr. Owen stated that 
these specimens formed part of a large collection, 
illustrative of the natural history of the argonaut, 
and bearing especially on the long-debated question 
ofthe right of thecephalopod inhabiting the argonaut- 
shell to be considered as the true fabricator of that 
shell. This collection was formed by Madame Power 
in Sicily, in the year 1838, during the period when 
she was engaged in repeating her experiments and 
observations on the argonaut, having then full cogni- 
zance of the nature of the little parasite (Hectocotylus, 
Cuv.), which had misled her in regard to the de- 
velopement of the argonaut, in a previous suite of 
experiments described by her in the Transactions of 
the Gienian Academy in 1836. As this mistake 
had been, somewhat illogically, dwelt on, to depre- 
ciate the value of other observations detailed in 
Mad. Power’s memoir, Mr. Owen observed that it 
was highly satisfactory to find that the most im- 
portant of those observations had been subsequently 
repeated and confirmed by an able French malaco- 
logist. 1st, with reference to the relative position of 
the cephalopod to the shell, Mad. Power, in her me- 
moir of 1836, describes the siphon as being applied to 
the part of the shell opposite to the involuted spire. 
M. Sander Rang, who made his observations on the 
argonaut in the port of Algiers, after having had cog- 
nzance of Mad. Power's experiments, states, in his 
memoir published in Guerin’s * Magazin de Zoologie’ 
(1837), that in all the argonauts observed by him, 
the siphon, and ventral surface of the cephalopod, 
vere invariably placed against the outer wall or keel 
of the shell, and the opposite or dorsal surface of the 
body next the involuted spire. 2ndly, with refer- 
ence to the relation of the arms of the cephalopod to 
the shell, and the uses of the dorsal pair of velated 
ams, usually called the “sails,” Mad. Power had 
described these armsas being placed next the involuted 
spire of the shell, over which they were bent, and 
expanded forwards so as to cover and conceal the 
whole of the shell, and from which they were occa- 
sionally retracted in the living argonaut ; she further 
made the important discovery, that these expanded 
membranes were the organs of the original formation 
and subsequent reparation of the shell, and she in- 
geniously and justly compared them, in her memoir 
of 1836, to the two lobes of the muntle of the cowry. 
The subsequent observations of M. Rang have fully 
confirmed the accuracy of Mad. Power's description 
of the relative position of the so-called sails of the 

argonaut to the shell; and he has published some 
beautiful figures illustrative of this fact. M. Rang 
further agrees with Mad, Power, as to the function of 
the velated arms in the reproduction of the shell, but 
he was unable to preserve his captive argonaut suffi- 





ciently long to witness the complete deposition of 
calcareous matter in the new substance by which 
the argonaut had repaired the fracture purposely 
made in its shell, There are other observations in 
the original memoir of Mad. Power ; as, e. g., with 
respect to the flexibility and elasticity of the living 
shell of the argonaut; the great extensibility 
and pump-like action of the siphon in locomo- 
tion ; the use of the velated arms in{retaining the shell 
firmly upon the cephalopod ; the great voracity of 
the argonaut ; the constantly fatal result of depriving 
it of its shell ;—all of which statements are of great 
interest and novelty in the history of this problema- 
tical mollusc, and some of which likewise receive 
confirmation in the memoir of M. Sander Rang. Not- 
withstanding, however, that so many additional facts 
have been thus brought to bear on the question of 
the parasitism of the argonaut, Mr. Owen observed 
that the leading malacologists who advocated the 
parasitic theory, had reiterated their conviction of its 
truth ; and even M. Rang, though evidently biassed, 
by what he had observed, in favour of the opposite 
view, yields so much to the authority of M. de Blain- 
ville, as to declare himself in a state of the most com- 
plete uncertainty on the subject,—* Nous nous trou- 
vonsence moment dans la plus complete incertitude.” 

In this state of the question, a collection of speci- 
mens of the argonauts, such as Madame Power had 
submitted to the examination of the English zoolo- 
gists, merited peculiar and minute attention; and 
Mr. Owen stated that he should, in the first place, 
restrict himself to such observations and arguments 
as would naturally flow from an examination of the 
specimens themselves, apart from any history or 
statement with which they had been accompanied 
when first placed in his hands by Madame Power. 
The collection of argonauts, cephalopods, and 
shells, preserved in spirits, included twenty speci- 
mens, at different periods of growth; the smallest 
having a shell weighing not more than one grain and 
a half, the remainder increasing, by small gradations, 
to the ordinary-sized mature individual. 

Mr. Owen's first attention was directed to the re- 
lative position of the cephalopod to its shell. In 
every case it corresponded to that in the Pearly Nau- 
tilus—the siphon and ventral surface of the cepha- 
lopod being placed next the broad keel forming the 
external wall of the shell, the dorsal surface of the body 
next the involuted spire or interval wall. In most of 
the specimens, the velated arms, which are nearest 
the involuted spire, were retracted ; in some of the 
larger examples, they had been admirably preserved 
in a fully expanded flexible state, and in their na- 
tural position as envelopes of the shell. 

A second fact, of considerable weight in the debat- 
ed point of the parasitism of the argonaut, was 
afforded by this collection—viz. that in the younger 
specimens, the body of the cephalopod occupied the 
whole of the cavity of the shell, to which it accurately 
corresponded in form. It was scarcely possible, Mr. 
Owen observed, to contemplate these specimens, 
without deriving a conviction that the body had 
served as the mould upon which the shelly matter 
had been deposited by the expanded membranes of 
the dorsal arms, which were, in fact, essentially pro- 
ductions of the mantle, and possessed the same struc- 
ture. It was only in the smaller specimens, however, 
that the body filled the shell; when the ovarium 
begins to enlarge, the body is withdrawn from the 
apex of the shell,and the deserted space is occupied 
chiefly by the mucous secretion of the animal, until 
the ova are deposited therein. 

Mr. Owen then reminded the members present, 
that in former discussions on the parasitism of the 
argonaut, he had opposed to that theory an obser- 
vation made by himself on a series of young argo- 
nauts, of a different species from the Arg. Argo, all 
captured at the same time, and exhibiting different 
sizes and degrees of growth—viz. the exact correspon- 
dence between the size of the shells and that of their 
inhabitants, every trifling difference in the bulk of the 
latter being accompanied with proportional differences 
in the size of the shells which they occupied. Madame 
Power's collection of young argonauts afforded the 
meuns of pursuing this comparison to a much further 
extent ; and Mr. Owen had not only done so in re- 
ference to their relative size, but had also weighed 
the shell and its inhabitant separately, of each speci- 
men, from the smallest up to that in which the ova 





that the correspondence in the progressive increase 
of inhabitant and shell, though not strictly conform- 
able, was so close, as to present, in his opinion, an 
insurmountable objection to the parasitic theory. In 
every instance, the inhabitant of a larger shell weigh- 
ed more than that of a smaller one, even where the 
difference in the weight of the shell was but half a 
grain; while the few irregularities observed in the 
progressive increase of the two could, in each case, 
be accounted for, either by the enlargement of the 
ovarium, which added to the weight, without a pro- 
portional increase to the superficies of the individual, 
or, on the other hand, to a greater developement of 
the angular processes of the mouth of the shell, asan 
individual peculiarity. In a collection of young 
parasitic Hermit-crabs (Paguri), the smaller speci- 
mens are commonly seen in shells of various species, 
and frequently very disproportionate to their bulk : 
the contrary is the case in the young of the argonaut. 
Now, these young cephalopods (Mr. Owen observ- 
ed) grow, like the rest of the class, with great rapi- 
dity: the differences in the size of many of the 
young argonauts exhibited corresponded with differ- 
ences of age of a few days at the utmost ; so that if 
the accuracy of the above observations, made by Mr. 
Owen on two series of two distinct species of argo- 
naut, be admitted, we must be compelled, on the 
parasitic theory, to suppose that the young Ocythoé, 
or cephalopod, is engaged in a perpetual warfare 
with the hypothetical true constructor of the argo- - 
naut shell, which shell, to produce the correspon- 
dencies above described, must change two or three 
times a weck, if not every day. And nevertheless, 
although each prolific cephalopod of the argonaut 
sends into the world hundreds of little ones that must 
be so accommodated, and although, on the parasitic 
hypothesis, hundreds of the hypothetical true con- 
structor of the argonaut shell ought to swarm about 
the port of Messina, where Madame Power obtained 
the specimens, with which she stocked her mollus- 
cous vivarium, and notwithstanding M. de Blainville 
had, under the sanction of the French Academy, 
called the special direction of naturalist collectors to 
the hypothetical true constructor of the argonaut as 
a chief desideratum in Malacology, and lastly, not- 
withstanding this hypothetical molluse ought, on M. 
de Blainville’s theory, to be nearly allied to the 
Carinaria, and therefore a floating pelagic species, 
generally to be met with on the surface of the sea, 
yet had it still evaded the observation of the nume- 
rous active collectors engaged in exploring the zoo- 
logical riches of the Mediterranean in different parts 
of its coasts. 

With respect to the shell of the argonaut, Prof. 
Owen observed, that any argument founded on ob- 
servations on the dried shells in cabinets could tend 
only to mislead the observer. Madame Power's 
specimens having been recently collected, and pre- 
served in alcohol of not too great strength, mani- 
fested much of the original transparency and elasti- 
city of the living shell. It was obvious, therefore, 
that light would act in developing the coloured spots 
on the contained body of the argonaut, and the tex- 
ture of the shell was exactly adapted to vary with 
the varying bulk arising from the respiratory and 
locomotive actions of the inhabitant. The inductions, 
therefore, which the present collection of argonauts 
of different ages and sizes fairly supported, and which 
argonauts Madame Power stated to have been bred 
from ova in her submerged iron cage in the harbour 
of Messina—these inductions, Mr. Owen observed, 
were in exact accordance with that statement, while 
no contradictory inference had been or could be de- 
duced from an examination of the specimens them- 
selves. 

With reference to the second suite of specimens— 
viz., the ova of the argonaut in different stages of 
developement—Mr. Owen entered into a detailed 
account of the new and interesting facts which they 
revealed: in the ova most advanced, the distinction 
of head and body was established ; the pigment of 
the eyes, the ink in the ink-bladder, the pigmental 
spots on the skin, were distinetly developed ; the 
siphon, the beak, which was colourless. and almost 
transparent, and the arms, were also discernible by a 
low microscopic power; the arms were short and 
simple; the secreting membranes of the shell were 
not developed, and of the shell itself there was no 
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trace. In the second memoir of 1838, published by 
Madame Power, it is stated that the young argonaut 
is excluded from the egg, as such, but naked, twenty- 
five days after oviposition; and that, in ten or twelve 
days more, he discovered that they had formed their 
little shell. Mr. Owen regretted that there were no 
specimens in the present collection exhibiting the 
commencing formation of the shell; these were still 
a desideratum: but he proceeded to observe that the 
observations on the developement of the ova of mol- 
lusea, which science possessed, would be greatly over- 
stated, if one per cent. of the known species of mol- 
lusea were allowed to have been subjected to such 
examination; he could not, therefore, admit, or 
indeed understand, the philosophy of regarding the 
period of the developement of a mere dermal pro- 
duction, like the shell, as being subject to so precise 
a law, that its non-appearance, in an embryo-molluse, 
prior to its exclusion from the egg-covering, was to 
be considered proof positive that such molluse should 
never thereafter have the power of secreting a shell 
at all. Now it was evident, from the observation of 
Madame Power’s specimens, independently of any 
statements respecting them, that the expanded mem- 
branes of the dorsal pair of arms are not developed 
till after the exclusion of the ovum: if, therefore, 
these membranous arms be, as Madame Power states, 
and as M. Rang believes, the organs of the secretion 
of the shell, then the shell must be formed after the 
exclusion of the young argonaut. The proof that 
the velated arms possess, like the expansions of the 
mantle of the Cypraa, a calcifying power, is afforded 
by the third series of specimens on the table of the 
Society ; these consisted of six shells of the Argonaut, 
from which Madame Power had removed pieces of 
the shell while the argonauts were in life and vigour, 
in her marine vivarium. One of the shells had been 
removed from theanimal ten minutesafter the fracture; 
another argonaut had lived in the cage two months 
after being subjected to the experiments: the remain- 
ing specimens exhibited intervening periods between 
the removal of a portion of the shell and its reparation. 
The fractured shell first described, had the breach 
repaired by a thin transparent membranous film: 
the piece removed was taken from the middle of the 
keel: in a second specimen calcareous matter had 
been deposited at the margins of the membrane, 
where it was attached to the old shell ; in a third 
specimen, in which a portion of the shell had been 
removed from the keel, about two inches from the 
mouth of the shell, the whole breach had been re- 
paired by a calcareous layer, differing only in its 
greater opacity and irregularity of form from the 
original shell: in the specimen longest retained after 
the fracture, a portion had been removed from the 
margin of the shell: here the new material next the 
broken edge presented the opacity characteristic of 
the repairing substance, but the transition of this 
substance into the material of the shell, subsequently 
added in the ordinary progress of growth, was so 
gradual, in the resumption in the repairing material 
of the ordinary clearness and striated structure of 
the shell, that it was impossible to doubt but that 
the reparation as well as the subsequent growth had 
been effects of the same agent. The repaired parts 
of the shell reacted precisely like the ordinary shell 
with nitric acid. Mr. Owen then observed, that the 
specimens submitted to the meeting by Madame 
Power, possessed in themselves the means of con- 
firming or refuting her theory of the formative organs 
of the shell of the argonaut. For if the shell were 
secreted, as in gastropods, &c. by the edge of the 
mantle covering the body, the new material by which 
the breaches of the shell had been repaired, should 
have been deposited on the inside of the fractured 
edge ; but, on the contrary, it was clearly obvious in 
two of the specimens, that the new material had 
been laid on upon the outside of the fractured part ; 
as it must have been supposing the vela, or mem- 
branous arms, to be the calcifying organs. 

Mr. Owen then recapitulated the evidence, which, 
independently of any preconceived theory or state- 
ment, could be deduced from the admirable collec- 
tion due to the labours of the accomplished lady, 
who had contributed so materially to the elucidation 
of a problem, which had divided the zoological world 
from the time of Aristotle; and finally, having passed 
in review the several objections which had been ad- 
vanced against considering the cephalopod inhabit- 





ing the argonaut shell as its true constructor, con- 
cluded by showing, that the evidence which he had 
laid before the society, was, in his opinion, decisive in 
favour of regarding the cephalopod of the argonaut, 
as the true and sole fabricator of its shell. 


GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Feb. 6.—Rev. W. Whewell, President, in the chair. 

A paper, on * A probable cause of certain Earth- 
quakes,’ by M. Louis Albert Necker, was read. 

M. Necker is of opinion, that the falling down of 
the roofs of caverns, made by the solvent or erosive 
powers of underground bodies of water, may account 
for some of those earthquakes which have no appa- 
rent connexion with volcanic action. The effects, 
he conceives, may be in part produced by the blow 
of the detached mass on the subjacent solid strata, 
and partly by vibrations in the air, contained in the 
cavern. He mentioned, on the authority of M. 
Virlet, an instance of a shock, similar to that of an 
earthquake, felt in a coal mine, by the giving way of 
some subterranean works, at the distance of a quarter 
of a league. He also noticed instances of effects ex- 
hibited on the surface of the ground, by the sinking 
in of ancient mines; and he expressed a wish, that 
records of such events should be preserved and pub- 
lished, for the sake of comparison with other phe- 
nomena. M. Necker referred to several printed lists 
of earthquakes, and showed that some of them were 
felt in districts, which, on account of their geological 
structure, may contain vast caverns. Among the 
documents of this nature, he included that of M. 
Risso. On comparing the dates of the shocks ex- 
perienced near Nice with those of renewed energy in 
Etna and Vesuvius, he found that some of the earth- 
quakes preceded by very short intervals powerful 
eruptions ; but that in a great many instances they 
appear to have been quite independent of volcanic 
action, and that a considerable number of periods of 
activity both in Etna and Vesuvius had no effect on 
the country around Nice. He, therefore, thinks it 
is not improbable, that that town may be placed 
within the influence of Etna and Vesuvius, and may 
have experienced earthquakes due to voleanic opera- 
tions, but that standing on deposits which may con- 
tain caverns, many of the shocks may have resulted 
simply from internal subsidences; he is further of 
opinion, that some of them may have proceeded from 
a union of the two causes, the undermined surface 
having rendered perceptible slight volcanic opera- 
tions, which would not otherwise have been felt. M. 
Necker, from these and numerous similar data, con- 
cludes, that there are three classes of earthquakes ; 
one due to subsidence in the earth, another to vol- 
canic agency, and a third to the union of the other 
two. 








INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 

Jan. 8.—The President in the chair. 

The discussion on this occasion was on the use 
of Peat in the manufacture of Iron. It had been 
remarked at a previous meeting that the iron made 
with peat fuel was more malleable than Swedish, 
and that the tools were of a superior quality. It 
was doubted whether peat fuel had been recently 
employed, or, indeed, whether it could be used 
at all in the puddling furnace, though it might in 
the refining or smelting furnace, but with a dimi- 
nished produce. The working of iron by peat fuel 
was known to improve its quality in some respects, 
and the welds especially thus made were superior to 
those made with coal. The Dartmoor peat was fre- 
quently used for this purpose, and found exceedingly 
good. The improvement of iron by the use of a 
particular fuel seemed a very difficult question. The 
weld made with ligneous carbon, owing to the ab- 
sence of sulphur and pyrites, must be better than 
that made with a fuel containing these impurities. 
The analysis of peats is very various. They all con- 
tain 5 per cent., and some 20 per cent., of earthy 
matter. Some kinds of peats were stated to produce 
three times as much gas as coal. Peat was said to 
contain no sulphur, but the experience of several 
gas works, in which peat was employed, proved that 
some peats contain large quantities of sulphur, as the 
purifiers become rapidly filled with sulphuretted 
hydrogen. All coal, however pure to the eye, con- 
tains pyrites and sulphur, so that sulphur must be 
considered as one of the elements of coal. Much is 
to be attributed to long practice in the use of fuels; 





the smiths of Cornwall can use peat, and the Smiths 
of Pembrokeshire anthracite, for all purposes of 
working iron: both would, however, use pit qq 
could it be conveniently procured. 

Jan, 29.—Bryan Donkin, V.P., in the chair, 

*On framing Lock Gates without Tron-work,’ by 
S. Ballard, A. Inst. C.E. 

The horizontal pieces in gates thus framed ap 
held to the back by dove-tailed tenons and wedge, 
the use of iron T pieces being thus wholly dispense 
with, the premature decay which invariably takes plag 
where wood is in contact with iron is entirely avoid. 
ed. The mortices into which the pieces are insertg 
are previously filled with tar, or white lead, and m 
the wedge being driven in, every part is rendeje 
perfectly water-tight. This method has been adoptej 
in gates on the Herefordshire and Gloucestershing 
Canal, and, after eight years experience, found com. 
pletely successful. 

‘On Tubing the Boilers of Locomotive Engines’ 
by G. Buck, M. Inst. C.E. 

The author’s object has been to determine the dia. 
meter of the tubes ofa locomotive boiler, so that the 
greatest quantity of steam may be produced by agive, 
quantity of fuel, on the condition that the evaporating 
effect of the hot air, in passing through the tubes, iy 
in proportion to the extent of surface in contact with 
the hot air and the time of contact conjointly. The 
result of this investigation is, that the distance be. 
twixt the diameter of two adjacent tubes should by 
equal to four times the interval between their internal 
surfaces. On comparing the aggregate surface of a 
locomotive boiler tube, in this proportion, with those 
generally employed, the former is superior by from 
23 to 26 per cent. to the latter. 

*On the state of the Suspension Bridge at Mont. 
rose, after the late Hurricane, with remarks on Sus 
pension Bridges,’ by Col. Pasley, Hon. M. Inst.C.£ 

The hurricane of the 11th of October carried away 
a third part of the roadway of the suspension bridge 
at Montrose, and broke or bent very much all the 
rods on the west side. From the effect here producei, 
and his experience of the motions of suspension 
bridges, the author is of opinion that the dangerow 
undulations are longitudinal; that the whole roadway 
is brought, by the action of the wind or pressur 
of the air beneath, into a state of waves, by which 
the roadway is ultimately broken up; that this 
can only be obviated by adopting a strong long. 
tudinal trussing, as has been done by Mr. Tierney 
Clark in the Hammersmith Bridge, in which no 
motions of this nature are experienced, even in the 
most violent gales. This opinion of the action of the 
wind on the under side of the roadway, is confirmed 
by what Col. Pasley once witnessed at Chatham 
Dockyard. One side of the roof of a large ship 
building shed rose up and down repeatedly, flapping 
like the leaf of a book, until a portion, of about the 
extent of 40 feet by 40, was floated up like a sheet 
of paper, and carried to a distance of 50 yards. 

Feb. 5.—The President in the chair. 

The following gentlemen were elected:—Alfrel 
Burges, John Taylor, as Members; Joseph Baxer- 
dale, J. M. Parsons, J. Bennett, as Associates; and 
Charles Wood, M.P. as an Honorary Member. 

Mr. C. W. Williams presented specimens of Peat, 
from the first state, as taken from the bog, to the 
last, when compressed and converted into a han 
coke ; and of his new Resin Fuel, or artificial coal, 
which is composed of resin and turf coke. This 
resin fuel is found of the greatest use in long voyages, 
when used with a proper proportion of coal, as it 
enables the fireman to maintain the requisite pre- 
sure of steam with great regularity, and also to raise 
steam more rapidly on any emergency. It is nd 
adapted for use as a fuel by itself, but when about 
24 ewt. of this fuel is used with 20 cwt. of coal, by 
throwing it in front of the fire with each charge 
fresh coal, a much better combustion -of the coal 
takes place, and the effect is equal to that which 
would be produced by 27 cwt. of coal. Thus 
2 cwt. of this fuel so employed is equivalent to7 
ewt. of coal. The cost is from 35s. to 40s. per ton 
The Transatlantic steamers carried from 40 to 6 
tons of it, and besides the advantages attending is 
use, there was a saving in room, which was appli 
cable to the stowage of cargo. 

A long discussion took place on the important 
facts which the application of this fuel had elicited. 
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appeared in some measure contradictory to 
| ages which could not be doubted, that 9 th. of 
coke will do as much in any department of the arts 
as 12 tb. of coal ; for on adding to coal a peat and a 
hydro-carbon far more inflammable than coal, the 
result is equivalent to that which is produced by all 
the carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, in many times 
the quantity of coal. It was remarked, that the 
cireumstances under which fuel was employed ought 
to be considered, as the consumption of fuel under 
steam-boilers could hardly be compared with the 
consumption for simply heating and keeping hot a 
lange mass of matter as in a glass-house. It could 
not be believed, that the absolute quantity of heat 
from the coke of a ton of coals is the same as of the 
ton of coals, for in that case all the heat of a coke 
oven would go for nothing, and there were instances 
of this being beneficially employed. 


INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS, 

Jan. 21.—P. Hardwick, V.P., in the chair. 

Signor Besia, of Milan, was elected an Honorary 
and Corresponding Member. A copy of the Signors 
Bianchi and Cucigniello’s work, consisting of three 
yolumes folio of lithographed views of the kingdom 
of the Two Sicilies, was announced as having been 
received from the Cavalier Gasse, Corresponding 
Member, of Naples; also a copy of. Mons, Suys’ (of 
Brussels) work on the Pantheon of Rome, presented 
by the author. 

A paper was read, by Mr. Gwilt, F.A.S., entitled 
‘Observations on the Heights of Entablatures.’ 

A description was read of the baronial castle of 
Sheriff Hutton, Yorkshire, illustrated by drawings ; 
being a restoration, sent in for the Soane medallion. 

This castle is supposed to have been built by Ber- 
tram de Bulmer, in the reign of Stephen, a.p. 1140. 
In the attempt at restoration, the author has filled 
up the parts, of which there are no remains, from 
comparison with other castles still extant in different 
parts of the kingdom ; and his endeavour has been 
rather to restore a baronial residence of the feudal 
ages, than a fac-simile of this one building. 

Feb. 4.—P. F. Robinson, V.P., in the chair. 

The Cavalier Bianchi was elected an Honorary 
and Corresponding Member. 

The report of the Council, as to the adjudication 
of the Prize for the best restoration of an ancient 
castle, was read and confirmed ; and the letter, bear- 
ing the motto of the successful drawings, having been 
opened, the author appeared to be Mr. Samuel Sharp, 
Associate, of York. In consideration of this being 
the second time that Mr. Sharp had entitled himself 
to the approbation of the Institute, for the zeal and 
talent with which he had executed the restorations of 
St. Mary’s Abbey, York, and Sheriff Hutton Castle, 
it was resolved that a gold rim be added to the Soane 
medallion, which will be awarded to him. 

A translation, by Mr. Donaldson, was read, of a 
memoir of the late M. Percier, architect, of Paris, 
Honorary and Corresponding Member, forwarded by 
M. Vaudoyer, architect. 

Charles Percier was born at Paris of a respectable 
family, and received a liberal education. From his 
earliest age he evinced a talent for drawing, was 
placed by his father at the free school for drawing, 
then under the management of the founder, M. 
Bachelier, painter to the king. His taste leaning to 
the side of architecture, he soon after entered the 
studio of M. Paris, whose school had long enjoyed 
considerable reputation. In 1783, M. Percier carried 
off the second great prize; and, in 1786, having 
gained the first great architectural prize, he became 
a travelling student to the French Academy at Rome. 
He there became the companion and intimate friend 
of M. Fontaine, who, possessing like tastes, like 
ardour, and like information, entered with him into 
the same branches of study, and from that time the 
two friends worked together, travelled together, and 





lived in the same dwelling; and, till they were sepa-. 


rated by death, they shared the same glory, the same 
Joys and sorrows. On the return of MM. Percier 
and Fontaine to France, the storm of 1792 was 
Taging, and they employed their talents in designing 

t manufacturers of carpets, paper, furniture, &c. 
It was at this time, also, that they engraved and 
published their many useful: studies in Italy. A 
calm having at length succeeded, M. Percier’s talents 
began to be appreciated under the Emperor, and in 





the following reigns he was called to assist in great 
works. Le Carrousel, the Triumphal Arch, the in- 
terior of the Tuileries, the Rue de Rivoli, the com- 
pletion of the Louvre, La Chapelle Expiatoire, the 
improvements of l’Elysée, de Malmaison, de Neuilly, 
and Fontainebleau. M.C. Percier died on the 5th of 
September, 1838, at the age of seventy-four. He was 
a man of great general information, conversant with 
the literature of his own and foreign countries, well 
informed in history, antiquities, a lover of painting 
and of music, to all of which he had devoted much 
attention. In consideration of the advantages he 
had in his youth derived from the Royal Free School 
of Design, M. Percier bequeathed a sum of 150,000 
francs to this institution, for the encouragement and 
assistance of poor and deserving students, At the 
conclusion of the paper, Mr. Donaldson reviewed at 
some length the various merits of the numerous works 
published by Messrs. Percier and Fontaine. 


Boranicat Socrety.—Feb, 1.—J. E. Gray, Esq. 
F.R.S., President, in the chair—Dr. H. A. Meeson 
read a paper ‘On the Formation of Leaves.’ Leaves, 
he observed, cannot be expansions of the bark, 
because in exogens the bark is composed of two 
portions, an exterior coating of cellular integument, 
or the epidermis, and of an exterior lining of woody 
fibre, called the liber or inner bark; and if leaves be 
expansions of the bark they must either be expansions 
of the cellular integument or epidermis, or the liber 
or true bark, or of both. Leaves cannot be expan- 
sions of the former, that is to say, of the epidermis, 
because if so they would then be composed entirely 
of cellular tissue, whereas they are known to abound 
in vascular tissue. Dr. Meeson considers, that a 
plant is nothing more than a multitude of buds or 
fixed embryos, which send their roots downwards to 
form their bark and wood, and that the leaves are 
an essential part of the plant, from which all its other 
parts are either directly or indirectly formed; that 
they are not expansions of anything, but important 
organs, having as it were a distinct existence of their 
own. 


Asumotran Society, Oxford—Feb. 11.— The 
President, the Master of University College, in the 
chair, Prof. Rigaud read a paper on Capt. Thomas 
Savery, the inventor of the Steam-engine. Of this 
remarkable man no biographer has collected any 
account, although the invention of his steam-engine 
was destined to form a new era in the civil history of 
the world. He was descended from a family which 
has been settled for several centuries in the south of 
Devon, and during that time has formed the most 
respectable connexions ; which has been in possession 
of considerable landed property, and has given more 
than one High Sheriff to the county. He was pro- 
bably born in that part of England about the middle 
of the seventeenth century, but the place and time 
of his birth are not exactly known. He was by pro- 
fession a military engineer, and the Saverys, having 
been active in promoting the Revolution of 1688, 
were especially noticed by King William the Third. 
Mechanics appear to have been his favourite study, 
and us he pursued them practically, he was able to 
form a body of workmen to execute his various plans. 
He had obtained the patent for his steam-engine in 
1698, and the exclusive privilege of constructing the 
machine was confirmed to him by an act of parlia- 
ment in the following year. Desaguiliers endeavours 
to show that he only followed out the suggestions 
and executed the designs of the Marquis of Wor- 
cester; but this is certainly erroneous. Papin had 
made some experiments with steam in 1690, but had 
not followed up his ideas to such an extent as to 
enable himself to devise, much less to construct from 
them, any engine of practical utility. It is of no 
importance whether Savery was or was not acquaint- 
ed with these experiments, for he worked on essen- 
tially different principles. His moving power was 
the elasticity of steam, to which our engineers have 
again returned, since Watt demonstrated the great 
advantage of it; whereas Papin used the pressure of 
the atmosphere, (which can never exceed a few 
pounds on the square inch of the piston,) and steam 
was only a subordinate agent, by which he procured 
avacuum. The arrangements, also, of the different 
parts of Savery’s engine, and particularly the means 
he used for condensing the steam, are all his own, 
and mark him out asa man of truly inventive genius, 











It is said that he joined in a new patent, with News 
comen and Cawley, for the atmospheric engine, but 
this appears to be a mistake, since no traces of such 
an instrument have been found at the Rolls; he took 
out a patent, however, in 1686, for polishing plate- 
glass, and for rowing vessels with paddle-wheels, and 
in 1706 for a double bellows, to produce a continuous 
blast. He published in 1698 ‘ Navigation Improved,’ 
in 1702 * The Miner's Friend,’ and in 1705 a trans 
lation, in folio, of Colborn’s ‘ Fortification’ : this last 
was dedicated to Prince George of Denmark, by 
whose patronage he had, that same year, obtained the 
office of Treasurer to the sick and wounded. He is 
understood to have accumulated a considerable for- 
tune; but he died in 1715, without children, and 
left everything to his widow. The will was proved, 
but she did not live to take possession of the pro- 
perty; and much of it is supposed to remain, even 
at this time, unappropriated. 
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PINE ARTS 

The Only Daughter: engraved by Engleheart, after 
Sir David Wilkie’s picture.—It has becomethe fashion 
for publishers to recommend prints destined for a 
wide circulation, by issuing little books descriptive of 
their subjects. In the case of ‘The Only Daughter,’ 
the writer of Mr. Moon’s pamphlet (Mr. T. K. Her- 
vey?) has so thoroughly entered into his task, that 
we may borrow from him a few words, descriptive of 
the arrangement of the picture, which was originally, 
though less happily than at present, called * The Sick 
Lady :'—* It is a positive relief to turn, even to the 
principal actor in the mournful drama of moral and 
physical anguish, after getting a glimpse of the 
mother’s face. She sits by the bedside of her suffering 
child, with a look which seems caught from the 
shadow of that dreaded death, whose advancing tread 
her spirit seems, already, to hear,—and a brow on 
which the anguish of a few hours appears to have 
done the work of many long years. Contrasted with 
her look of unspeakable anguish, and just opposite, 
is the sad and thoughtful brow of the physician, (a 
portrait of Sir Anthony Carlisle,) who sits with his 
finger on the wan wrist of the young girl, anxiously 
watching the progress of the disease, and counting 
the throbs which are the mysterious witnesses in this 
trial of life or death. Not on her child, but into the 
physician’s face, (which carefully shuns hers) the 
mother is gazing, to catch the first indications of his 
verdict. At a distance from the bed stands the father, 
gazing on the scene. His hand rests on the volume 
from whence his present slender hope flows. At the 
foot of the bed, stands the young patient’s pet-dog, 
looking wistfully up into the face of his mistress, 
About the room, are scattered many little accessories 
—which are the poetry of the picture. On the walls 
of the apartment, hangs the dying girl’s unfinished 
sampler.—The cage of her bird is muffled, to ex- 
clude the light, and silence its song—Near the 
sampler, is suspended her lute, with a string broken ; 
—and, not far off, a barometer, with the mercury 
low down. Over the looking-glass, is thrown the 
necklace which the poor girl had taken off, ere she 
lay down in that bed.”” The engraving has been com- 
pleted by Mr. Engleheart, with his usual force and 
finish: a trifle of metallic hardness in its more de- 
licate parts, being the only objection we have to bring 
against its entire excellence. 

We like the spirit which led Mr. Briggs to choose 
the drolleries of Calandrino, Bruno, and Buffalmacco 
in search of the Heliotrope as the subject for a picture, 
while we cannot but fear that there are other scenes 
of the Decameron, less racy and more sentimental, 
which would, if painted, have found a larger circus 
lation among our print-collectors. The genuine spirit 
of the silly treasure-seeker chuckling at having out 
stripped his companions—yet not so secute in his 
own invisibility, (consequent upon finding the magic 
pebble,) as to be insensible to the stones with which 
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Bruno and Buffalmacco maliciously assail him—has 
been given by Mr. Briggs to his Calandrino; there 
is, however, bad drawing to be complained of in the 
limbs of his roguish pursuers, Mr. Whitfield, the en- 
graver, possesses a bold, forcible touch—but more 
successful in drapery, &c., than in flesh; for the 
latter is interlined by him till it almost has the effect 
of being seen through network. This is a trick which 
it may be feared is becoming dangerously prevalent 
among our rising engravers. 

The Royal Gallery of Pictures : being a selection of 
the Cabinet Paintings in Her Mojesty's private collec- 
tion in Buckingham Palace, to be completed in four 
parts.—The execution of some of these engravings is 
80 inferior, that it is difficult to believe that they have 
not appeared elsewhere in publications of humbler 
pretension. The subjects are chosen with a sufficient 
attention to variety, and the two most satisfactorily 
presented to the public, are Rembrandt’s Wise Men’s 
Offering, etched by Burnet ; and Paul Potter’s Milk- 
maid, delicately touched by Greathbach. But, as a 
mele the work is anything rather than commend- 
able. 

Nos. 7, 8, and 9, of Outlines of Celebrated Works 
Srom the best Masters of ancient and modern Sculpture, 
though not very satisfactory, call for a less measure 
of censure, inasmuch as they are put forth less osten- 
tationsly. As supplying a want, or making progress 
on the part of our artists in drawing, or in catching the 
imperishable beauty of the antique, “they arc nought.” 
It is pleasant to turn from these, and in closing our 
notice to commend and recommend a work of a 
totally different class. Mr. I. B. Pyne’s forthcoming 
Views of Windsor and its Environs, which, if through- 
out equal to the specimen lithographs before us, will 
form a beautiful and acceptable series, illustrating 
the one. royal palace of England. 














MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


igus 7” DRURY LANE. on 

is Fvening, Monday, Tuesday, and Thursday, FARINELLI; 
with THE LIONS: and THE PANTOMIME. 

On Wednesday there will be no Performance. 


‘ COVENT GARDEN. 

This Evening, THE TEMPEST; and THE PANTOMIME. 
onday, KING LEAR: and THE PANTOMIME. 

LADY OF LYONS; and THE KING AND 


.Wednesday, there will he no Performance. 


QUARTETT CONCERTS—FOURTH SEASON, 
; Hanovea-squark Rooms. 

Messrs. BLAGROVE, GATTIE, DANDO, and LUCAS, beg 
to iuform the Pubtic, that the SECOND QUARTETT CON- 
CERT wilt take place on THURSDAY EVENING NEXT, 
February 2, to commence precisely at half-past Eight o'clock. 
qe selection will isclude Beethoven's Quartett in c, Op. 59, 

ret time at these Concerts; a Quintett of Onslow’s, in which Mr. 
Howell will assist ; upd a Sonata of Beethoven's fur Pianoforte 
end Violin, performed by Mr. Schulz and Mr. Blagrove. The 

«cal Music will be performed by Miss Birch and another emi- 

nt vocnlist..Tickets, 7#. each, or, to Subscribers, four for a 
Guinea, (admissible at either Concert of the series,) may be 
procured. of the Conductors: of Messrs. Cramer & Co. Regent- 
street; Messrs. Chappell & Co, Bond-street; and Messrs. Col- 
lards, Cheapside, 











Moat ann Janviey’s Crassican Quartett Con- 
cexts.—Owing in part to Mr. Moralt’s sudden inca- 
pacity, which compelled him to leave his place in the 
orchestra at the end of the allegro of Onslow’s charm- 
ing Quintett in ¢ major, the performance of the music 
at the second of these Concerts was unsatisfactory. 
This was all the more tantalizing, inasmuch as the 
Becthoren quartett selected was the work in £ flat, 
No, 10,—perhaps the finest of his, or, indeed, of all 
quartetts. It would seem impossible to surpass the 
boldness, the melody, the rich contrasts of its allegro 
—the deep and speaking expression of its adagio, 
(which was grievously under-played,)—the wild and 
fiery funcy of its scherzo: perhaps, however, Beet- 
hoven may be said to have exceeded the air with vari- 
ations in the last movement of his own a major quar- 
tett. ‘The other great attraction of the evening was 
Hummels Septuor, in some of its spirited passages 
80 magnificently played by Madame Dulcken, as to 
make us forget the sex of the performer. Hers is 
arrunusual fault for a pianiste: she fails most in sim- 
ple and cantabile passages, where she has the bad 
habit of letting her hands follow each other, in place 
of alighting upon the notes, calmly but simultaneously. 
Besides the Septuor, a Corelli duet was played by 
Lindley and Dragonetti; the other instrumental 
piece being a quartett by Mozart. The lady singers 
—Mrs. A. Toulmin and Miss Fanny Wyndham— 
both sung out of tune: the latter, however, was 
encored in Beethoven's beautiful ‘In questa tomba 





oscura.” There are some dozen other songs by the 
same hand, of equal if not greater beauty, which it 
would be well both for our public and our singers to 
bring forward at these chamber concerts. 


Mr. Moscneres* Matinées.—The scheme of the 
first of these, given on Thursday, bore tokens of 
research and excellent taste:—as specimens of old 
music, it contained ‘The Queen’s Command,’ by 
Orlando Gibbons; two charming movements from 
Scarlatti’s Harpsichord Lessons; a prelude and 
fugue by Sebastian Bach; and Handel's stately 
overture to ‘ Alexander's Feast,\—Beethoven’s best 
trio, (as we cannot but think the one in D major, 
Op. 70, to be,) and three of Moscheles’ own cha- 
racteristic studies represented the modern school ;— 
whilé, as the newest of novelties in the shape of 
pianoforte music, we had three of Schubert’s songs, 
arranged by Liszt, with such richness of harmony and 
difficulty of execution, as place them wholly beyond 
the reach of the amateur. These, however, are 
among Liszt’s most intelligible works, precisely be- 
cause in them he had no power save that of arrange- 
ment. In some of his own last studies, which have 
just reached London, it is difficult to make out the 
shadow of a design: in all, the harmonic and.executive 
filling-up is elaborated to a point so extreme, that 
the hearer cannot but listen with as much pain as 
wonder; they are the work of a small genius trying 
to do the feats of a mighty one, by getting up con- 
vulsions! But we are wandering away from Mo- 
scheles. We must, then, add, that his playing was 
as characteristic and as highly finished as usual, 
throughout the whole concert. 








Drury Laxye.—We derived hope for future 
progress, no less than present pleasure, from Mr. 
Barnett’s ‘ Farinelli,,) which was performed with 
great success at Drury Lane yesterday week. Every 
reader of musical biography must have known before- 
hand that the story would relate to the magical in- 
fluence exercised over Philip the Fifth of Spain (Mr. 
Stretton) by Farinelli (Mr. Balfe), whose singing 
lures the brainsick monarch from his chamber, and 
is rewarded, by the artist being raised to the highest 
dignities of the state. Here, however, Farinelli is 
gifted with a wife (Miss Poole), while Philip's malady, 
which is ascribed to the machinations of his physician 
Don Gil Polo (Mr. Giubilei)—a most absurd cha- 
racter, half poisoner, half buffoon—goes the lengths 
of making him denounce his Queen (Miss Romer) to 
the Inquisition. Farinelli, of course, is the good 
genius who brings everything right at last; more, 
however, according to the fashion of a Figaro, than 
of the courteous gentleman, whose nice sense of 
honour and sound judgment enabled him success- 
fully to acquire and retain the good-will of the 
Spanish grandees. The piece is taken from the 
French: we have seen infinitely worse opera-books, 
though the plot is crowded with unnecessary compli- 
cations, while some effective dramatic situations have 
been thrown away, and the writing is the merest pan- 
tomime-jingle imaginable. Thescence at the close of 
the first act is about the best English finale we re- 
member: the crowd without the gates is riotously 
besieging the palace for a sight of their king, the 
doctor, in agonies of terror, is pressed upon by all the 
courtiers to produce his patient—the cries without 
become fiercer and fiercer, till, as a last experiment, 
Farinelli, leaning against the door of the royal 
chamber,—sings a Villanella, at the close of which, 
the pale melancholy monarch comes slowly out with- 
out speaking,—the act closing with the general joy 
at so unforeseen a turn of his malady. And now to 
speak of the music: * Farinelli’ is Mr. Barnett’s very 
best opera—if we recollect right, far less laboured 
in imitation of the Germans than ‘Fair Rosa- 
mond :’ far richer in its instrumentation than * The 
Mountain Sylph:* but never overcharged. We 
must take an exception against the composer, 
however, for making Farinelli sing so much in 
the Spanish style—more especially as the Spanish 
melodies (and, generally, indeed, all the single 
songs) are the weakest things in the opeta. The 
rest of the part is excellently written, partly in imi- 
tation of the older Italian music; we must par- 
ticularize the duett in the second act between the 
hero and Gil Polo, which would do credit to any 
composer whatsoever. All the concerted music, in- 
deed, is superior: we must instance a little tersett in 











the first act,‘ Myschemei F , '—the capital 
morceau d’ensemble * My noble friend,’ in the final 
already mentioned, and ‘the duett in the second 
between Farinelli and the King: though the wordshave 
all the bathos of a dialogue between one who presges 
a savoury breakfast on another who is hungry, but 
resists the temptation to eat for fear of conscience 
and Gil Polo. We ought earlier to have mentioned 
the overture, which is fanciful and effective, de 
serving its excore, and worthy of becoming a cop. 
cert-piece. In speaking of its first performance, the 
honours belong to the gentlemen: Mr. Balfe, in spite 
of a hoarseness, which ended by utterly disabling him, 
sung with great spirit and finish ; so did Mr. Giubile, 
whose part was a most ungracious one. Mr. Stretton, 
too, was excellent, in look, in dress, in acting, and 
in singing : we have marked one to his credit for 
the thoroughly artist-like manner in which, u 
Mr. Balfe becoming inaudible from his cold, he took 
up the music of the part and finished the scene, 
The whole performance was very perfect for a 
first night : large curtailmente, however, are neces 
sary, and having probably been made ere this, we are 
sure that the more ‘ Farinelli’ is heard, the better it 
should be liked. 

Covent Garven.— The Kingand the Duke’jsa 
modern-antiqjue, which must have been routed ont 
from a forgotten corner of some old playwrights 
workshop, and furbished up for representation. It has 
no value but as a curiosity, to show how our ancestors 
were amused ; yet the constant bustle of actors com- 
ing on and going off the stage, seemingly as much in 
earnest as if something was going forward, and the 
iteration of the usual laugh-traps, were not without 
their effect; and accordingly, the piece is to he 
played alternately with the Pantomime. The musical 
performances announced to take place at this theatre 
on the Wednesdays and Fridays in Lent, by the or- 
chestra of the Concerts 4-la-Musard, have been inter. 
dicted by the Lord Chamberlain. Surely this is not 
calculated to increase popular respect for the obser- 
vance of Lent in a Protestant country, especially 
when we see the Olympic company playing at the 
Tottenham Street theatre on the Wednesdays and 
Fridays, and the theatres beyond the Chamberlain's 
jurisdiction open as usual. 

Oxyaric.—A new burletta, punningly entitled ‘Our 
Cousin German’—on the same principle that a horse- 
chesnut is converted into a chesnut horse—turns upon 
the misadventures of the * German cousin” Wittikind, 
a blundering booby, who, with the best intentions, 
makes all sorts of mischief and confusion, annoying 
everybody, and fretiing himself to distraction : the 
climax of the contretemps caused by his over-zealous, 
officiousness, is ludicrous, in spite of its improbability. 
He comes post-haste from Vienna to England, to 
bring the news to his cousin of her husband having 
died and left her all his property; and his eager it- 
patience to have the will read would have caused her 
to lose all, as the property was to go from her if it 
was opened before a certain time: but the husband 
himself comes in, Wittikind having hurried away 
without giving him time to die. Charles Mathews 
makes the maladroitness and fidgetty nervousness of 
the harebrained good-natured German very amus- 
ing: his helpless embarrassment at the untoward re- 
sult of some bungling manifestation of well-meaning, 
is really pitiable as well as laughable: and the flaxen 
locks and German accent—the thin moustaches and 
chin-tuft, and the little cap like a circular snuff-box 
with the lid stuck in front—complete the personation 
of harmless and tender-hearted imbecility. 

Sr. James’s—Three little trifles—by courtesy 
termed novelties—have been produced at this theatre 
with moderate success, * The Young Sculptor,” who 
breaks the image he has chiselled of his mistress, 
lest its being seen should betray his love for her, is 
personated by Mrs. Hooper with graceful earnestness; 
but feminine love-making, in male attire, is unsuited 
to a serious drama. The costumes and accessories of 
the scene are in good taste. In ‘ Friends and Neigh- 
bours’ Mrs. Glover is very entertaining as a female 
Paul Pry ; but the theme—an old bachelor’s dislike 
of widows—is unpleasantly worked out. * 
Troublesome Lodger,’ is Wrench, of course; but the 
practical jokes are not aided by a sufficient amount 
of whim and vivaeity to render their staleness palat- 
able, 
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MISCELLANEA 

Amnott’s Stoves.—A hievous paragraph hasbeen 
going the round of the papers, giving an alarming 
account of the effects produced at Downham Church 
by “either” Arnott’s or Joyce's stoves. For our- 
selves, after the very able and conclusive reports of 
Prof. Everett and M. Gay-Lussac (Atheneum, No. 
548) on the deleterious gas generated by Joyce's 
stoves, and the proofs therein offered that the pre- 

charcoal does not materially, if at all, differ 
from common charcoal in its injurious effect, and our 
nal experience of the perfect safety of Arnott’s 
stove, we did not entertain the slightest doubt which 
of these had produced the alarming effects referred 
to, Still we thought it well to have the fact determined, 
and applied to Mr. Huxley, as a person interested, 
and therefore likely to be informed on the subject. 
Mr. Huxley. it appears, wrote immediately on the 
appearance of the paragraph to the clergyman of the 
parish, and received an answer, of which the follow- 
ing is a copy :—“ Mr. being from home, Mrs. 
—— informs Mr. Huxley that there never was a 
doubt on the minds of those who witnessed the dreadful 
scene, a8 to its being occasioned by the fuel used in 
Joyce and Harper’s stoves, which were in the church 
for three Sundays. On the two first, they were so 
oo heatéd that, on the second Sunday, Mrs. 
put her hand on the top of the open grating as she 
was coming out of church without being sensible of 
much heat: on the third, however, they were fully 
heated, and on that day only ; on which occasion 
seventy-five persons were taken out of the church 
very ill (some remain so still)—a few minutes longer 
would probably have occasioned the death of many 
of them. Dr. Arnott’s stove had been for many weeks 
in the chancel of the church previous to those of 
Joyce and Harper being placed in the church. The 
effect of Dr. Arnott’s stove is too well known and 
appreciated in this neighbourhood to require any 
encomium from Mrs, ——.” 

“The Priory, Downham, Feb. 8, 1839.” 

Meteorological Phenomena,—At the last meeting of 

the Irish Academy, the President gave an account 
of a singular appearance of the clouds, observed on 
the 16th of December, 1838, at the Observatory of 
Trinity College, Dunsink, They appeared, for at 
least the last four hours of daylight, to be arranged in 
arches which converged very exactly to the N.E. 
and §.W. points of the horizon ; while the breaks or 
joints in these arches were directed, though with less 
exactness, to two other horizontal points, which 
seemed to be always opposite to each other, but 
ranged from N.W. and 8.E.to N. and 8. Con- 
jectures were offered with respect to the cause of this 
appearance. 
Submarine Voleano.—On the 27th of September, 
the ship Claudine, from Havre, being on the open sea, 
in 31° 41° north latitude, and 44° 30’ west longitude, 
her crew felt a severe shock of earthquake, which 
lasted three quarters of an hour, by which the ship 
was violently agitated: two others less strong, then 
succeeded, interrupted by smaller shocks at inter- 
vals of from five to six seconds, frequently repeated. 
The noise accompanying each resembled that . of 
thunder. The weather was fine and clear, and the 
sea tranquil, which did not ap to receive any 
On the 9th of the following 
October, three small shocks were again felt at two in 
the afternoon, in 27° 37’ north latitude, and 31° 7’ 
west longitude. 

Blood._Some curious experiments on the globules 
of the blood, made by M. Mandl, have led to the 
following results :—that although other Mammals 
have round globules, those of the family of Rumi- 
nantia, which contains the camel, lama, &c., pre- 
sent them of an elliptical shape, like those of birds, 
reptiles, and fishes. They are, however, of smaller 
diameter, and have other ‘minute differences. 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

M. H. I.—E. R.—M. R.—received. 

J. N. declined. The a read at the British Associa- 
tion, and referred to by G. J., was, we presume, Mr. Scan- 
lan’s, ‘On the Blackening of Nitrate of Silver by Light.’ 
If s0, an abstract will be found in No. 565. 


























Erratum.—We plead guilty to a misprint, and the mis- 
quotation of a name in our t week’s notice of the 
“Jeannie Deans” in the British Institution. The picture is 
by) Mr.J. eo Ha why jailer closing the shutter 

James Ratc ‘a * Daddy Rat,” and 
hot her « tesay Mr. Sbarpitlaw.” 





On Monday, 25th Inst. 
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RIOR’S LIFE oF ihe Right Hon. EDMUND 
a BURKE. The 3rd Edition, complete it vol. 8vo. with 
Portrait and Facsimile. Cloth lettered, price l4s. 
“A valuable padtice to English Biography."’— Quarterly Rev. 
& E. Sheffield, 132, F leet-strect. 





LETTER to VISCOUNT MELBOURNE 
on the ORDINANCE of the EARL of DURHAM. 


y OM) ER. 
H. Hooper, 13, Pall Me East. 
st published, p 
N OLD MAN‘ GOSSIP upon the LITERA- 
TURE and CRITICISM of the present Da 
By Simpkin & Menhe and sate all Booksellers. 
ust published, price 
HOUGHTS on JEREMY ‘BENTHAM; or 
he Principle of pity, considered in connexion with 
Ethical ryt Tot Coteise) epee lence. 
By a MEMBER of the MANC. ie ATHENEUM. 
Simpkin, Monbail ee 
This day is published, in avo. price 12s. 
EMOIRS of the EARLY LIFE and SER- 
VICE of a FIELD OFFICER, on the Retired List of the 
Indian Army. 
. H. Allen & Co. 7, Leadenhall-street. 
Just published, 4th Edition, 8vo. 12s. 6d. bo 
IND’S ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA 
designed for the Use of Students in the University. 
yhittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane, Lon “in 
Just published, avo. price 2s. 
HE REV. DR. PYE SMITH onl the NEW 
POOR LAW 
By SAMUEL ROBERTS. 
eet & Co, Ave Maria-lane. 


RF LECTIONS 1 in TREY Mon the Wellington 
a) and the Column of } igpeicen. Wet ates. 
—Holy Writ. 























Honour to whom honour is due 
Ridgway, — My. 


Now 6s. 
FANTASTICAL EXCURSION into the 
aS & Ones. Conduit-street, Hanover-Square. 


ready, in vol. post 
AKING: “DREAMS: a SERIES of InisH 


TALES. By C, M. J. 
With tndions  desiened, ‘and ete hed on .— by the Aether. 
Saunders & Otle ; and J 














ADY LYTTON. * SULWER'S NOVEL, 
‘CHEV RLY or, THE } MAN OF HONOUR,’ 
publish arch Is 
Edward Bull, Publisher. 19, ieceed _ eee 
This day is eatiehes. | in tame, arte price 4 3 - Me ed the 9th 
corrected 
HE TOURIST'’S FRENCH “COMPANION ; 
consisting of Familiar Conversations on ony topic which 
can be useful a the he Continental Traveler, Be. Be e 
Tandon Mh 4d, Orme & Co. ; and John Stacy, Norwich. 
ednesday next, in 1 vol. 8vo. lds. cloth lettered, 
TOUR .. SWEDEN, in 1838, comprisin, 
proctataas Ruite Mara Falestysnt Beonomic 
tate wi ation. a . . 
none + Co 


jon : Longman, Orme & Co. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 2nd Edition, 
Journal of a Residence in Norway. 8vo. 14s. 
“A hook _ ery oty should read.” — Dublin Review. 
sday next, in 2 vols. fc. 8vo, 
ROGRESSIVE EDUCATION, translated 
from the French of MADAME NECKER DE SAUSSURE, 
Vol. I. Observations on the first Four Years of Childhood. 
— 11. Observations on ae Later Years of Childhood, 
London Longmas. Come & Co. 











‘y t 
Mrs. Sandford on —y Improvement. 
2nd Edition, fc. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


es ont eatery! 
next, in 1 vol 
ATULLUS, JUVENALIS, PERSIUS EX- 
PURGATI. In usum Schole Harroviensis. 


*»* Although the text is the established number- 
ing of the lines is retained, in order to facilitate the reference to 
the notes in other Editions. 

__Lendon: _ Longman, Orme & Co. 


NEW CAMBRIDGE PERIODICAL, 


No. I. price 2s 
H E sY¥Y™M POSIvU™M, 


ar once a —.< containing Articles of Literary 
Criticinn, Hasays. 


‘Tales, P 
ber published on the Ist of March. 


*,* The First "Number will | 
Bn tg pln peed by P. Grant; and Simpkin & 

















TO PARENTS, TUTORS, AND OTHERS. 
Just published, 2. pt on, ay Yo ocnaret, 128. 6d. ; 


clo 
ALKER'S) ‘NEW GENERAL MODERN 
hich ie added. A DESC ee ee" te 
en CHARD RYAN, 
In which is stated the Sesove of the Government—the amount 
of Population—the Reli the Names of the Capitals and of 
the chief Cities: La pond with the Produce, Exports. Im S, 
and Military. Force of every Kingdom: anda Suaweaty of their 
Islands and Foreign Possessions, &c. &e. 
“ This work is better calculated to facilitate the pris of Geo- 
itherto seen. 


yt — the information that is to be 
eographies. In fact, the 
—- has availed h ed himself al all pbs § — and arranged 


4 eg TE John Wilt np & Co, 2 Tr Werwick-cquars, 





FLORIGRAPHIA BRITANNICA, 
Just published, ptige ls. seleared, and ¢d. plain, 


FLonignare IA "BRITANNICA; 
or, ENGRAVINGS and DESCRIPTIONS of the FLOWER- 
ING PLANTS and FE of BRIT. 
CHARD DEAKIN, 
ROBERT MARNOCK, 
Curator of fee Shotheld Botanical 5 Horticultural Gardens. 
London: Richard Groombri Panyer-alley. rnoster~ 
revi of whos may be had the former Numbers, plain or 
colour 


NEW WORK BY THE atte OF * MISREPRESENT A- 


Now ready, dedicated. to Lad 
ANET; } % A GLANC 
NATURE 


In 3 vols. post 8v: 
oan One of the best novels that have lately appeared.""— Monthly 


erew 
“It does not contain a single sentiment but what is worthy of 
an. English gentlewoman.” Re ye me 
‘he charaeters are ad bly dra’ S; 
Saunders & Otley, Public pos (= 
MR. READE’S NEW POEM, 
Now ready, in 8vo. price 8s. 6d. 
D E L 


, H U @G@ Bs 
(A DRAMA IN TWELVE 


oe, 
BN EDMUND RKADE, Hs, 
Author or: Italy,” anderer.* 
Senders & Ons oy Public Library, Conduit-street. 


Of whom may be had. 
Italy, in Six Cantos; with Historical and Clas+ 
1 Not 
sic Mr. I teade’ "s ‘Italy’ may be justly gaia =, the noblest 
poem that has appeared since the Caslde Harold. 
In small 8vo. price 3s 


HE SHELLEY “PAPERS. 





Henniker. 


at HUMAN 











o, he thn ate PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEN. with 
nO to him mn By his Relation, Schoolfellow, and Friend. with a 
“To = aa of the Atheneum the 


already familiar ; but we think thei hy Totrinsic pe merit on fly IP festihes 
their republication in a separate fo: '—Monthly Mag 
Whittaker Te Co. } ms = Madiatone, 
RUSSIA AND INDIA, 
Just published, ouportesty 2usrared up upon Steel, and neatly, 


A MAP, showing the relative situation of 

RUSSIA and INDIA; embracing t 
Cc Cobest. cor, in Asia 3 kec., as singe le od. Casplas 

, an e errane neluding all parts 
St interest in the present state of hat a Rast. 

Betts’s Family J Atlas, No. is, containing France, 
Southern Germany, 2 etn and Northern Italy, price 
— di yy Be us poet oe ton-street, Brunswick-square 

ts, 7, 
or through any Tenpectad ble Booleclier. , 
PROFESSOR NICHOL'’S NEW toe 
In 8vo. with 21 Plates, and nume: 


HENOMENA and ORDER of t of the ‘SOLAR 


SY! a 
J. P. NICHOL, £Lo. F.R.S.B. 
Professor of Practical Astronomy 8 as the University of Glasgow, 


A 
IEWS of the ARCHITECTURE of the 
ale HEAVENS. 8vo. with 23 Plates, and many Cuts. 3nd 
iain alt Edinburgh ; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Londons 
REV. HENRY MELVILL’S SERMONS. 


ERMONS. 3rd Edition, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
2. Sermons, ) Volume the Second. 2nd Edition, 


vO. 10s. 
3. Sermons preached at Cambridge, in 1836. 4th 
4. Sermons preached at Cambridge, in 1837. 8rd 


Edition, 8vo. 
By i HENRY MELVILL, B.D, 
Minister of Cama¢n Ss ads Camberwe : and ang Fellow and 


itor 
adiivingtons, St. Paul's Chorehyarae and Wate: , Pall 














~Justipublished, by M 
ELECT BRITISH BIOGRAPHY from — 4 


de and oni da: Boadicea t the Victorian Era. 
aaa, ANE MAUNDER. 
each, 


"also. 
The Treasury of icnowiedge 10th Edition. 


The sroeaded by 33 Theasety, contplatng | 12,009 
Lives:  earoeunte by ane] Maskas and Precepts. 


~ Ee 
ti rn r — SF excstlent “wemns of this ied, r, 
decry, 2 careluluees, are their only Ay ~ "end 


ine sources 
hen to th radded an impa: ate wind. sand 
ment, and good abilittes. we find the Fesults to be such nd jude 
tions as the * Treasury of Knowledge,’ —~} Biographical 
‘Treasury.’ "'—Literary Gazette. 
THE RHINE, NASSAU, ETC. 
Now ready, in fc. 8vo. pith Deperons vings by Cook, &e. 


th boa: 
TRAVELS of MINNA and GODFREY, in 


From the by net y the Author. 
THE RHINE, NASSAU, AND BADEN. 
Recently pie uniform with the above, 
Travels patch Maxey Holland, beautifully illustrated 








from the old Dutch 
a “his is truly a deli hetul and useful ag book, abounding 


inf ti It is written for the young ; rey. 
passed te age of ma of ‘manbood, weary pte 7 v pepe 
ve. 


Sana pm nsible book: we should have no 
to travel ¢ throug erery country in a s the 1. ~ 
0 
Sine te children, 1 has talent nates te meek enough to 
t ee. es 

Hardly less en pestalping tien Bisck’s Fairy Tales,’ or Miss 
s ‘ American 

Sedgwick 5° Amsmaith, Bider & Co, $6, Corubilt, 
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SCOTT'S MINSTRELSY OF THE SCOTTISH BORDER. 
In one very large bey 8vo. C aniform with Byron’s Works, 


in cloth, 

HE. MINSTRELSY of the SCOTTISH 
gollected in the’ athe guaties of Scotlands with afew of 
Modern ody paw ey 


73, C 
pyergeurea by by eaasee ie Len, Cheapside; and nite 





Lately published, price 7s. boards, the Sixth Volume of 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Earliest 
Pesjed to the bacpey Time ; in which 4 is intended to 


conaiger Men m Christian Princ: ciples 
yaCLER YAN or the ¢ CHURCH 0 ENGLAND. 


The Seventh and coniading ¥ es with a general 


Ind on, will t ghortly completed 
Printed for J. G 4 Hivingtoo, St. Paul's Churchyard, and 
Waterloo-place Pail Mall, 


Vols. I. to V. may be had in bds. » price 12. 14s. 6d., 


orin Numbers at 6d. each. 





ready, pos 

OMESTIC MAN! NERS ‘of the RUSSIANS. 

By the Rev. R. LISTER VENABLES, M.A 
T cannot venture to add another to the numerous books on 
Russia which have al; sony sppeared, without pleading as my 
feceez thet f visited country under circumstances afford- 
ities, not ak. = wi ae : stvanees’ 's reach, of ob- 
servin g the habits and character of people. I um, there- 
fore, induced to publish the following te Tethers under an impres- 
it some account of domestic life in the Interior may be 

toa certain degree, interesting from its novelty. 

rly with several Russian 
families, i sccompanted my wife into that country in the sum- 
mer of 1837, for the of visiting her relations, among 
whom we spent twelve months, either in me ate pt in the 
Interior, or in habits of 
ohn Murray, Aibornasie-atreet. 











Messrs. Longmen. Oru: & Co. have to announce the publica- 
ofa Series of Works, entitled ’ 


LLUSTRATIONS OF SCIENCE, 


pacrassons A»! KING’ 5 COLLEGE, LONDO 
Forming a Course Instruction in Natural Philosophy and 
Natural History by the Method of Illustration 
Tlustrations of Mechanics. By Rev. H. Moseley, 
M.A. F.R.S. Prof. of Nese! F Phil hy and A y; 
Kins College. In a few days. 
lustrations of Zoolc gy, (in 2 vols.) By Thomas 
Bell, F.R.S. Prof. of Zoology in King’s College. Vol. I.—In June. 
Tilustrations of Experimental Philosophy, (in 2 
vols.) By C. pi heatetone. F.R.S. Professor of Experimental 
Philosophy in King's ~a Vol. l.—in Sept 
Illustrations of Z Zoo ogy, (in 2 vols. By Thomas 
Bell, F.R.S. Prof. of Zoology in King’s Coll. Vol. I1.—In December. 
Sollowing to be published early in the year 1840: 
Tilustrations of Natural Products useful in the 
Arts on emaivotares. By J. F. Royle, M.D. Vice-President 
of the Royal Society ; Professor of Materia Medica and Thera- 
peutics in King’s College 
Tlustrations of Animal Physiology. By R. B. 
Todd, M.D. F.R.S. Professor of Physiology and General Ana- 
tomy in King’s College. 
th eaten of Experimental Philosophy (in 2 
By C. Wheatstone, F. ne. Professor of Experimental 
Pai y in King’s College. Vol. H. 
llustratious of Hydrostatics and Hydrodynamics. 
Byt the Rev. ve Moseley, M.A. F.R.S. Professor of Natural Phi- 
losophy and A nomy in King’s College. 
Tllustrations of Botany and Vegetable Physiology, 
Astronomy, Physical Geography, &c. will follow in succession. 


HAILES’S SERIES OF JUVENILE WORKS, 
FOR SCHOOLS AND DOMESTIC INSTRUCTION, 
Published by T. Ward & Co. 27, Paternoster-row. 

IRST LESSONS in GEOGRAPHY, in 
Question and } hae Written by a LADY, for the Use 

of her own Pu intended to be committed to memory at 
wenty-third Thousand, corrected to 1838. 18mo. 








t is necessary that orders should be given e i 
ailes 4 Edition,” 44 @ very inferior work gs vena 


ith a title nearly identical. 
pis LESSONS in ASTRONOMY, in 
= ae plan of * First lane’ in 


Question ond. Ageper. 
IRST LESSONS in the HISTORY of ENG- 


LAND, in Question and Answer.. On the plan of ‘ First 
poems in pom mead and tinued to 1838. 18mo. 
rice 1s. 


“PETIT PRECEPTEUR;; or, ina Sep 
mch Conversation. For the use of Y 

as ‘GRANDI EAU, formerly French Master to ~a 

een Victoria. 2nd edition, with nearly 50 Woodcuts. 


‘ARY and HER MOTHER, being Scriptural 

Stories for very young Children. 4th edit. half-bound, 3s. 
A LETTER to a YOUNG PIANOFORTE 
PLAYER. In which are given ipstructions for Practising, 


and Hints for avoiding or correcting and t 
yeek re i are liable. B; me Tate. Miss MA PY gaNE 
edi boa: 


GRAHA 
Lx of the most EMINENT SOVEREIGNS 
of MODERN EUROPE. Py Low DOYES. uyitten for 
TRS TR and Amu 


RIMMER'S HISTOR ¥ ofthe ROBINS; 
a Robin, Flaps and Peckey. Mth edition, with 

numerous Cuts, by Bewick” Half-bound, 3+. 
N.B. This Edition is the ‘only = ‘containing Bewick's beau- 
ASY STORIES, for the Amusement and In- 
if, , formetion g of Children of Four and Five Years Old. 1smo. 
jg HYMNS and SACRED POEMS 
for CHILDREN. bw edition. Dedicated to the Countess 

s. 6d. 

A smaller Edition, stif? covers, 9d. 

S UMMER RAMBLES ; or, Conversations, In- 


for 
orth 





idee 


ing, for the ise of Children. ard 


Sr cee 


pty amaenan 'S CICERO. 


In imo, bound in cloth, price és, 
ELECT’ ORATIONS of CICERO. with aq 
English C nt and JRetasical G hi 
Legal Indexes. By CHARLES Pa i 
Ancient ony in Uslubie ¢ Colles 
Additions and Emendations, by JA} 
et Masters 7 the High ool, 
London : printed for Thomas ‘I 
by all other I ksellers ; tn whom a! 
Anthon’s s Sallust, b y Boyd, price ye 
H b ‘Also, Anthon’s Cesar’ 
Haroon, to Tt with feed 27 “Maps, price 6s. : $ Com. 


In 2 vols. 8vo. price 18s. embellished with 16 highly-finished Plates, principally Portraits of celebrate 
Naval Commanders, 


Tue LIFE anp REIGN or WILLIAM THE FOURTH. 


By the Rev. G. N. WRIGHT, M.A. 


Letter to the Author from Lord de Saumarez. 

“I read the publication with much interest. It details more of the early life of our late Monarch than is generally known: 
besides that of mony other distinguished characters who jfigur red in the history of that eventful period. Itis, in fact,a coupon: 
narrative of the times in which he lived: and I hope it will meet the circulation it merits.’ 

“*A very opportune and useful performance, collecting all the important opente of the late reign, and | qulivening them witha 
ersat collection of anecdote....One very attractive feature in these which they are em. 

llished : they contain a complete portrait-gallery of the royal and disti of our time.’ ee 'y Gazetie, 


The work received also high commendation from a very . proportion of the principal Magazines and rag which the 


In 8vo. price 6s 
N om CLASSIFICATION of the INSANE. 


M. D. of High Beech, Essex. | 
Printed for Taylor & Walt: and Pi h to 
University College, 28, Une Eieardireet. 








Just published, corrected to the present time, 


EBRETT’S COMPLETE PEERAGE of the 

oe KINGDOM, edited by WILLIAM COUR- 

THOPE, i incloding the’ New Peers at the Coronation, 

witha Portrait of Her Majesty, by Dean: and the Arms, beau- 
tifully onazered | from Designs by Harvey. Price 1. 88. 
J.G. & F. Rivington, cad other Proprietors. 


AS bik EDs , Obe of 


. 73, Cheapsid: 
so may be had, oj end aq 

















HISTORY OF 


By the Rev. WM. ELLIS, 
Foreign Secretary to the London’ Missionary Society ; Author of « Polynesian Researches,’ &c. 
In 2 handsome 8vo. volumes, illustrated with numerous Engravings and Maps. 
“ Fall of matter, novelty, and interest.”"—Spectat 
“Two very important volumes, well arranged, well written, and remarkably full of sound and excellent information.” 


ngelical Magazine. 
“ Mr. Ellis’s account is highly interesting; and the whole work is indeed very honourable to him as an autber, and a valuable 
addition to our literature.”"— Leeds Mercury. 


limits of an advertisement prevent from being given. 
MADAGASCAR 


Ready to-day, the Second Edition, price 9s. of 


THE WOMEN OF ENGLAND: 


THEIR SOCIAL DUTIES AND DOMESTIC HABITS. By Mrs. ELLIS. 
(THE CONTENTS APPLY WITH EQUAL FORCE TO THE WOMEN OF IRELAND AND SCOTLAND.) 
“We know no single volume better calculated to exercise a powerful, lasting, and beneficial influence. If we could have or 
Own way, every family should order a copy; husbands (especially young husbands) should buy it for ti wives ; fathers for their daughien; 
brothers for their sisters.""—The Methodist Magazine. 


FISHER, SON, & CO. Newgate-street, London. 
WORKS OF DR. PRICHARD. 


I. RESEARCHES into the PHYSICAL HISTORY of MANKIND; 


containing Researches into the Physical Ethnography of the African Races. IMustrated with an entire new set of Plates; 
completely re-written, and by the gy ‘if much_ new and interesting » atter, every department of this important subject has 
been brought down to the present time. . C. PRICHARD, M.D. F.R.S. M.R.LA. Sed edition, 2vols.8vo. Price 30s. cloth. 


Il. The EASTERN ORIGIN of the CELTIC NATIONS, proved by 


a comparison of their Dialects with the Sanskrit, pareck, , Latin, and Teutonic Languages. Forminga S 











into the Physical History of Mankind.’ 8vo. Price 7s 


“Dr. Prichard deserves much praise for establishing a point which had eluded the researches of his poodecessess,anl which may 
eventually prove a valuable contribution towards the history of the human race.""— Quarterly Review, Sept. 1836. 


Ill. A TREATISE on INSANITY, and other : DISORDERS affecting 


the MIND. Acc with CASES, exemplifying various printed in 6. 
Price 14s. cloth. 

“Dr. Prichard’s rank among the most distinguished medical authors is too well known to feauire any la’ boured introduction of 
him to the notice of our readers. The general character of his Treatise may be said to be, it contains the best information 
which is at present possessed on the various matters of which it a Itisa fair, clear, = 














of documents and statements from various authorities, n various oy) insane, in various countries; 
laced together, and with such discrimination commented u a as to convince the reader | that the first object of the author bs 
n to elicit truths on which the practitioner, the moralist, e jurist, and the legislator, might rely."’— British and Foreign 


Review, January 1839. 


IV. An ANALYSIS of EGYPTIAN MYTHOLOGY. To which is 


added, a Trenieties of the He area Essay prefixed by Professor A. W. Von Scuiecet, to the German Edition of the 
same Work. B MES YATES, Also, an ANALYsis of the Remains of Ecypti1an Curonowoey, with Ex 

work on that su BLY be the late 32-5 Rask, of Copenha; ee, displaying proofs that the Egyptians had no continuous records 
reaching down from the earliest period of their Monarchy oyal 8vo. Price 21s. cloth. 


“We must now close this notice with a sincere tribute to M. Schlegel’s talents and infement | by favourably developed in the 
short work before us, referring our readers to this for various points of interest not reduc space. is an advan 
companion to Dr. Prichard’s volume, and we are glad to hear it has been translated and ‘edded to ‘0 that truly useful work, W 
ove instance the more of its author’s candour and liberality of spirit.”—Foreign Quarterly Review, Oct. 1838. 


V. A REVIEW of the DOCTRINE of a VITAL PRINCIPLE, 


maintained by some Writers on Physiology ; with Observations on the Causes of Physical and Animal Life. 8vo. Price 7s. 
London: SHERWOOD, GILBERT, & PIPER, 23, Paternoster-row. 


WORKS OF DR. MARSHALL HALL. 
I, PRINCIPLES of the THEORY and PRACTICE of MEDICINE. 


Illustrated with numerous Cuts, and designed for Students. Price 16s. cloth lettered. 
“ Dr. Hall's work, like most that he writes, is excellent.""—Med. Chir. Review. 


II. MEMOIRS on the NERVOUS SYSTEM, Nos. I. & II. 4to. 


with Plates. Pri 10s. 6d. cloth. 
n additional Memoir will be added, on the same plan, from time to time. Memoir II. is nearly ready. 


Il. OBSERVATIONS on the DUE ADMINISTRATION of 


BLOOD-LETTING. 9s. 


IV. CRITICAL and EXPERIMENTAL ESSAYS on the CIRCU- 


LATION of the BLOOD, with Plates. 9s. 


V. COMMENTARIES on the CONSTITUTIONAL DISEASES of 


FEMALES. New Edition, with Plates. 16s. 


VI. LECTURES on the NERVOUS SYSTEM and its DISEASES. 
Sven 1H. Gd: clothe F ondon; SHERWOOD, GILBERT, & PIPER, 23, Paternoster-row. 
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“LIST OF WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED OR IN PROGRESS OF PUBLICATION, 
By ADAM & CHARLES BLACK, Edinburgh, Booksellers and Publishers to Her Majesty for Scotland. 





VOLUME XVIII. PART I. OF 


THE ENCYCLOPADIA 


EpitED By PROFESSOR NA 


SevEeNTH EDITION. 


BRITANNICA. 


PIER. 


Y Work is published in Parts once a Fortnight at 3s., in Monthly Parts at 6s., and in Half Volumes 


(quarterly) at 15s. 


A New Issue has recently been commenced, of which a Half Volume appears monthly, price las. This 


accelerated rate of publication gives urchasers the advantage of a periodical supply of intenssting and instructive reading, while 


so enables them to complete the 
s Mako eb) account of any considerable 
may, however, be permitted to refer to the } 
wie existing state of knowledge, a arge, portion of its Co 
In the Part now alluded to, “ Poetry,” 


k simultaneously with the original su 
ortion of the Contents woul 


far exceed the li limits of an Advertisement. The Proprietors 


Part (just published) as an example of the care with which the work is adapted 
ntents being entirely new, contributed expressly to the present Edition. 
by Proressor Moir, is prefaced with an eloquent and perspicuous exposition of the 


mental and moral qualities requisite to its production, followed by a condensed history of the Art, from the poetry of the Hebrews 


to that of modern times. 


“ PoLaAND™ 
and whose devotion to the Polish cause bas enabl 
accessible. Sir JOHN 


Dramatic Poetry having been the subject of a brilliant article by Sir WALTER ScoTTina preceding 
volume, has necessarily been very shortly adverted to im the present Contribution. 
Poisons has been pronounced to he “ by far the best on Medical Jurisprudence in our la 
*has received many additions from the pen of a gentleman who has made the history of that country a peculiar stud ‘a 
him to acquire information relative to its Utereture from sources not generally 

Barrow, one of the Secretaries to the Admiralty, writes * EAS. 


Pror EssoR CHRISTISON, whose work on 
uage,” has contributed the Article * Poteau.” 


‘OLARS in the limits of this Article 


will be found a compact historical account of the successive expeditions of discovery which have Pn d to these inhospitable 


regions. “ POLARIZATION oF LicuT” 
brated for his discovery of the law of the interference of light. 
conversant with the working of the London system. 
on the Continent, and its statistical information will be found 
him to correct some errors of former statists. A summary of the 
tothe article. Of“ Potitican Economy’ 
the reputation of which is co-extensive with British ente pao 
pa eg the matured opinions of a highly disti c 


is the joint production of M. ARaco and Dr. 
The Article “* 
It — ps a sketch of these valuable establishments both in this country and 
uliarly interesting, 
e requisites of an e 
"it is only necessary to say, that it is 44 the Author of The Commercial Dictionary, a work, 
This Article will 


Youna, the latter of whom is so justly cele- 
Potice” is contributed by a gentleman intimately 


from the Author's researches having enabled 
cient system, forms an appropriate conclusion 


e found to be one of eminent value, embodying, 





jomist, upon a subject of such vital importance to a great commercial 





oon POLLOWING TREATISES, which have already a peared t under their proper heads in the Encyclopedia, have recently 


been republished in a separate form, the Proprietors being 
to all, but likewise to af 


Ina thick volume, post 8vo. price 9s. illustrated with Plates and 
Woodcuts, and prefaced by a Biographical Memoir of the 
Author, 

HE CONTRIBUTIONS of SIR JOHN 
LESLIE on the Piouins important subjects of Natural 
and Chemical Philosop 


1, Achromatic Ginsses, 6. Climat . 
2, Acoustics. 7. Cold = Congelation. 
3 Aeronautics. . Dew. 

4. Baromet 9. Meteorology. 


Ps Barometrical Measurements. 





Ina handsome volume, Ato. price 9s. with numerous Engravings, 
eS Say Illustrations. interspersed with the Text, 


AN AY on the THEORY and PRAC- 
a, - MUSICAL COMPOSITION, with an Appendix 
and Neten, eins an extension of the article “Music.” By 


G. F..GR HAM, Esq. 
In TE with 13 Enarevinrs, price 9. 
SYST 


TEx of RICULTURE. 
y JAMES MES, Esq. 
“The best one of the agriculture of the Scotch counties is 
to be found in Black’s Edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica.” 
=Loudon's Agriculture. 


In post &vo. price 6s. embellished LO Gr and Woodcuts, 


TREATISE on GEOLOGY. By JOHN 

PHILLIPS, F.R.S. F.G.S. Professor of Geology in King’s 
Coll tee: Author of ‘Illustrations of the Geology of 
Yor! * A Guide to Geology,’ &c. &c. 


In 1 volume 8vo. price 9s. 
DISSERTATION ON TH 
ROGRESS of ETHICAL PHILOSOPHY, 
chiefly during the Seventeenth and | Rigitcenth Consuries, 
the Right ae. | ir JAMES MACKINTOSH, F.R.S. 
s Prefac e Rev. WILLIAM WHEWELL, M.A. Fel- 
low of egy ce allene. — 


n Ato. price 15s. with 
GENERAL and SYS" EMATIC’ T PREATISE 


on INSECTS, forming te erticle “Enromo.ocy.” *By 
JAMES WILSON, F.R.S.E. M.W.S. &c. &e. 





esirous not only to present these different articles in a form accessible 
rd the public an opportunity of estimating, from su: 
ments which have been introduced into every department of this great National 


ch s ~— “pm the extent and quality of the improve- 
i - In post 8vo. price 6s. ” 
AINTING mand the FINE ARTS. 
By RB. R. HAYDON and WILLIAM HAZLITT. 

“We have mentioned the gratification we have experienced 
from the perusal of Mr. Hazlitt’s Essay ; we must add a similar 
testimony in favour of his fellow-labourer, Mr. Haydon. His 
‘Treatise seems to us the result of study and observation exten- 
sive and profound.”’— Quarterly Review. 


In 2 volumes, post "post 8vo. price 12s. 
TWO TREATISES ON 


HYSIOLOGY and PHRENOLOGY. By 
P. M. ROGET, M.D. Secretary to the Royal Society ; 
ay 42 of the Fifth Bridgewater Treatise, &c. &c. 

A luminous and most candid and impartial account of Phre- 
nolozy....In the Treatise or Physiology, that science is treated 
clearly, fully, and in the systematic Manner which a masterly 
instructor might adopt for the benefit of his pupils.”"— 7 ait’s Mag. 


n post 8vo. with Plates tes and Woodcuts, price 6s 
TREATISE on PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
T. S. TRAILL, M.D. F.R.S.E. Frefemer of Medical 
po MR ek in the University of Edinburg 


In post 8vo. price o, Siastented by 100 Engravings on Wood, and 
of Magnetic Curves, 
A TREATISE, ‘a MAGN =F ISM. By Sir 
DAVID BREWSTER, L.L.D. FAs, * aginst 
Member of the Royal Institute of France, &e. 
“The eptendle article by Sir David te a Magnetism. 
—Morning Her 


In post 8vo. illustrated with upwards of 69 Woodcuts, price 6s. 
= FRUIT, FLOWER, and KI T'CHEN 
RDEN. Formin the artigie “Horticutture.” By 
PATRICK NEILL, L.L. %.S.E. Secretary to the Caledo- 
nian Horticultural Society. 
“ The best book of the Lind. L."— Nottingham Journal. 


In 4to. price 12s. with upwards of 1 of 160 Fi 
HE NATURAL HISTORY of QU ADRU- - 
PEDS and WHALES, forming the article “ MamMALia.’ 
By JAMES WILSON, F.R.S.E. M.W.S. &c. &c. 


ures engraved on Steel, 





(UNDER HIS LORDSHIP’S IMMEDIATE SUPERINTENDENCE.) 
Handsomely printed in four Volumes 8vo. price 2/. 8s. 


THE SPEECHES OF HENRY LORD BROUGHAM, 


At the Bar and in Parliament, upon Questions relating to Public Rights, Duties, and Interests; with His- 
torical Introductions, and a Critical Dissertation upon the Eloquence of the Ancients. 
The INTRODUCTORY NARRATIVES, and the DISSERTATIONS on the LAW of LIBEL, the LAW OF MARRIAGE, and 


aid of many of the SPEECHES, some of 
permanent or at horitative form than the news: 
The Bay 


Creeze? the amet Alexander, Lord Cas' 
Mr. Mill, Sir 


NTS, occupying upwards of 500 pages of the Work, are all entirely new. 


James Muckintss . Mr. Cannin 


The same may be 


em never having Bg before been published, while others have never appeared in any more 
DUCTIONS contain Sketches of the he "following colghrated Individuals :—Mr. William Cobbett, Mr. Stephen, Mr. 


rN Delon Me Granville Sharp, Mr. Clarkson, 


r. Horner, 
Mr. Huskisson, Mr. Wyvill, 


Major 


Bentha die 
Eats Sir a R I Romilly, Mr. gc. Goat tan, Lord Grenville, Mr. ‘Archibald Fletcher, tad Archibald Hamilton, Lord Rosslyn, 


Mr. James Brougham, Sir William Se: 


“A work which ong te to he, poananned by every fr free-minded man in a British Empire who can afford to add any books at all to 


his literary stores ction 


the more valuable wi 


be such an addition to it, for it discusses almost all the 


ly legal, and economical qoettions the nearest to ‘ men's business and bosoms’ that have arisen and been mooted within the 


forty years.”’— Edinburgh 


N GRANULAR DEGENERATION of the | 
KIDNIES, and its connection w y, Inflammation, 
tod other Diseases. By een | CHRISTISON, M.D. F.R.S.E. 


“TREATISE on POISON S, in relation to 
CAL JURISPRUDENCE, PHYSIOLOGY, and the 
PRACTICE of PHYSIC. “ ROBERT CHRISTISON, M.D. 
Wrd edit. 8vo. pp. 876. 


(UTLINES of MILITARY SURGERY. By 

Sir GEORGE BALLINGALL, M.D. F.R.S. & F.R.C.S.E. 

Professor of Military Surgery in the University of Edinburgh. 
edition. 8vo. pp. 542. 


IV 
NSTITUTES of SURGERY, arranged in the 
goles of the Lectures delivers » the University ef Edin 
. By Sir CHARLES B CAF. -R.SS. L. 
Prot eseor a Surgery in the Dnivereiey of Edinburgh. 2 tk 


\LEMENTS of the PRACTICE of PHYSIC, 
nting a view of the poenens ot seat < of Special Pathology 


18s. 


NEW MEDICAL AND 





Vol. I. 8vo. p 
olume, 


ities Second Volume, completing the Work, is in the press, 


XUM 


SURGICAL WORKS. 
HE NERVOUS SYSTEM of the HUMAN 


BODY, with Cases and Consultations on Nervous Diseases. 
By = CHARLES BELL K.G.H. F.R.S. L. & E. &c. &e. 
8vo. with 17 Engravings. 1 BG 
HAT ASYLUMS WERE, ARE, AND OUGHT 
to BE. By W. A. F. BROWNE, Surgeon, Medical 
Superintendent of the Montr, e Asylum. Post 8vo. 5s. 
TREATISE on the DISEASES of the REC- 
TUM. By JAMES SYME, F.R.S.E. na eed of Clinical 
Surgery in the University of Se. 8vo. 
HE ANATOMIST’S INSTRUCTOR, and 
MUSEUM COMPANION, being Ponstel | Directions, for 


the Formation 2 =e went N 
KNOX Surgeon, "Conservator of the 
Small 8vo. 4s. 6d. 





useums. By F. 
M in Old Se 


N EXPERIMENTAL ENQUIRY on the 





fopink Relative Physiological opt dictions ” Properties of 
an eian ne, Disser- 
for 1887." By CHARLES COS Seen MD, 





BURKE’s WORKS, WITH GENERAL INDEX. 
The ew complete Edition, in 16 vols. 8vo. price 6l. 17s. bds. 


4 bg WORKS of the Right Hon. EDMUND 


URKE, 
Printed for J.G. & F. Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, and 
Se. Pall Mal 3 hed : i 
ew copies may be had on royal paper. price 9/. 12s. in 
penta: ; also, several of the latter volemee'ie pnw and royal 
8vo. and 4to. to complete Sets. 


SOU TER’S IMPROVED AND ENLARGED EDITIONS OF 
e. IRVING'S CATECHISMS, 9d. each. 
On_the History of England—?. On the Goourarhy of 

England and Wales—3. History of Ireland—4. 
ire and—5. History of Scotland—6. Geography oF Solin ri Ad 

History of France—8. Geography of Fr 

AL... e—10. Antiquities. of Greece—11. History of Rome—12. An- 
tiquities of Rome—13. Sacred History—i4. Universal History— 
15. General Geography—i6. Jewish Antiquities—17. Classical 
tany—20. British —- 


Biography—18. Astronomy—19. 
¥ French Grammar—23. 


tion—21. English Grammar—22. 
Grammar—24. General Knowledge—25. Chemistry—26. Music 


—27. Mythology—2s8. Natural shoe ilosophy— =. Algebra, Part I. 
—0. Algebra, Price N hoo! Library. 13 
hoo ee. 131, Fleet-street. 
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Published by J. Souter. Flee 


REV. HENRY BLUNT’S WORKS, 
This day is published, 2nd Edition, SIT 6d. in cloth, 
PRAC 


A ICAL EXPOSI TION of the 
EPISTLES to the hay CHURC we in the REVE- 
LATION. By Rev. HENRY BLUNT, M.A, 
agenee of Streatham, Surrey, oe Fellow of , Coll 

Cambridge, and Chaplain to his peace § the Duke of iichmond.: 

Also, by the same Author, N ae Editions 

SERMONS poanehel at Trinit ay , Uppe . 3rd 
Edition, 12mo. 6s. cloth.—LEC RES on se HISTORY of 
te OB, 14th Edition, 4s. 6d. a sie PETER, lath ee: 

fid.—On ABR RAHAM, 9th a oe 6d. “> L, 7 

Edition, 3 vols. 5s. 6d. eac x R LORD and SAVIOUR 
JESUS CHRIST, 3 vols. 5s. 6d. 6th Edit.—DISCOU SES 
on SOME of the DOCTRINAL ahi ic Lbs - L, CHURCH of 
ENGLAR ‘D, 6th Edition, 5s.6d. The all 12mo, and 
bo: eatly i in cloth.—Also, TWO Nene SNS. oo the Ae 
MENT nor the LORD'S SU PPER, 7th pane, ls.—TRIA 








the SPIRITS, 6th Edition, 1s. 6d.—SERMON on the LORD'S 
JAY, 5th Edition, 6¢d.—SERMON yenchee ey the BISHOP of 
WINCHESTER’S GE ENERAL ORDINATION, 2nd. Edit. 1s. 


Messrs. Hatchard & Son, Piccadilly; and Messrs. Hamilton, 
Adams & Co. Paternoster-row. 


INE ARTS.—We have no doubt it will be gra- 
tifying to those connected with the Fine Arts, to learn 
that the utmost attention has been given to the Manufacture of 
Drawing Pencils, in Cedar, by Messrs. 8S. MORDAN & C 
whose excellent Lead is well known in their Patent Ever- 
Pointed Pencils.—As they supply nothing but the Pure Cumber- 
land Lead, those ctfections, so frequently complained of, are 
entirely removed. e have had the gratitication of seei rd 
method of — a 5 | the Pencils, from the Native 
and can therefore vouch for - nuineness. 
RIEND TO THE Fine Arts. 


NVELOP ES, WARRANTED THE BEST 
THAT CAN BE MADE, Is. 6d. per hundred, or — per 
1000 ; Envelopes black bordered, for mourning, 5s. per 
—An extensive and elegant assortment of Envelope C seen, filled 
with Envelopes, from 8s. 6d.—Printed Invitation and Return- 
thanks Notes, with gilt edges, ls. 34. per quire—Name-plate ele- 
gantly engraved, and 100 of superfine cards printed, for 5s.— 
riting Papers of every description at wholesale Laing are > 
fine Bath Post, 9s. 6d. per ream, or 6d. per quire, not Outsides— 
Note do, 6s. per ream, or 4d. per quire—An elegant assortment 
of Dressing Cases, from as. 6d. (fitted with razor-strop, comb, 
and shaving-brush,) to oe ineas—Hair and Tooth jrushes, 
Toilet Bottles—T ravellin riting Cases Dispatch | pense. Wel- 
lington Cases, in russia and other leather, “from 153 —B 
books, at ls, 6d.; ditto, with Jocks, 4s. 6d. nthe « 
Selection of Biblesand Prayer Books in London. The whole of 
the above articles 20 per cent. under any house in London.—To 
be had atSTOC a S, 53, Quadrant, Regent-street, two doors 
from Swan & Edgar's. ‘Observe the Name and Number. 


DECEPTION AND FRAUD. 
HE reputation of READ’'S PATENT IN 
STRUMENTS for removing Poison from the Semen, 
Obstructions, Costiveness, and other complaints of the Bowels, 
has long been established as the best sneieysnent of the ki 
ever offered to the Public. It is sanctioned by Sir Halford, 
Sir A, Cooper, and the most eminent of the Medical Profession 
in this Kingdom, as well as Continents of Europe and America. 
This distinguished patronage has induced some pen-and-ink 
Mechanists, who form their Instruments with a goose quill,to palm 
upon the ’ blic base imitations of Read's Instruments, professing 
to cure all diseases with warm water only, without the use of 
medicine! What the medical profession and practical che- 
mists may think elon h miraculous machines, J. R. leaves the 
—_ to judge 
The genuine Instruments are manufactured only by the 
pales. 35, Regent-circus, Piccadilly, where they may be seen 
and proved. 


ABINGTON’S ELIXIR of RHUBARB.— 
The many valuable properties this justly celebrated Me- 
dicine possesses, are too numerous for an advertisement; but 
the thousands who labour under os afflicting diseases, ari 
from Indigestion, such as Bilious and Nervous Headaches, 
tulency. Constipation, Gravel, Gout, or Rheumatism, will be 
thankful to find so speedy medy in the Elixir of Rhubarb, 
which, having all the best qualities of the Rhubarb Root, com- 
bined ‘with the active principles of other V egetable Medicines, 
forms a compound that is unriva! pee 
s by Messrs. Barclay & Son, 


Sold in bottles, ls. R id, and 2s. 
King, oe 72, Queen-street, 


Ferrnason-sisest, r. 
Cheapside ; and al. ai cepa Chemists. 


Babington’ 's Nervous Drops sold by the same Agents, 


OWLAND'S ODONTO, or PEARL DEN- 
TUPRIC E,a © mak Fi POWDER, of a Herbs of the 
t delight, an ee from any mineral or pernicious in- 
paste te Teiedivesas tee ond and dec: ayea spots. from the 
preserves the enamel, and fixes the Teeth firmly in their sockets, 
rendering them delicately white. ing an Anti-scorbutic, it era- 
dicates the Scurvy from the Gums, strengthens, braces, and renders 
them of a healthy red; it removes unpleasant tastes from the 
mouth, which often remain after fevers, taking peteee, &c., 
and imparts a mo fragrance to the breath. Price 2s. $d. per 
box, duty include: . 
ROWLAND’S ALSANA EXTRACT, 
Immediately relieves the most Violent Tooth-Ache, Gum Boils, Swelled 
Face, §c.; it is also an excellent Stomachic, in cases of Flatulency, 
Spasmodic ‘ions, os ° ond ives iputamtanesas relief. 
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A VOICE FROM AMERICA. 


By AN AMERICAN GENTLEMAN. 
8vo. Now ready. 


THE FACTORY BOY: 


Or, LIFE and ADVENTURES of MICHAEL ARMSTRONG. 
By MRS. TROLLOPE, 


Authoross of the ‘ Domestic Manners of the Americans,’ ‘ The Vicar of Wrexhill,’ &c. 
To be completed in Twenty Monthly Parts, at 1s. each, printed and embellished uniformly with ‘Nicholas Nickleby,’ ‘ The Pickwick Papers,’ &c. PART I. to be ready FEBRUARY 9, 


Ill, 


THE BANISHED: A TALE OF SUABIA. 


Edited by JAMES MORIER, Esq., Author of ‘ Hajji Baba,’ &c. 
3 vols. Just ready. 


HOME SERVICE; 


Or, SCENES and CHARACTERS from the LIFE, at OUT and HEAD QUARTERS. 


By BENSON E. HILL, Esq. 
Author of ‘ Recollections of an Artillery Officer,’ &c. 2 vols. Just ready. 


THE IDLER IN ITALY. 


By the COUNTESS of BLESSINGTON. 
2 vols. 8vo. with fine Portrait of the Author after Edwin Landseer, R.A. 
Now ready. 


THE YOU-TH OF SHAKSPEARE. 
en 


EXCURSIONS IN THE INTERIOR OF RUSSIA 


With Sketches of the Character and Policy of the Empero:’ Nicholas, &c. , 


By ROBERT BREMNER, Esq. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with Iilustrations. Now ready. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE HAREM. 


By MISS PARDOE, 
Author of ‘ Tho City of the Sultan,’ &c. 3 vols. Now ready. 


1x. xt. XIlt. 
HORACE VERNON; THE HIGHLAND INN: LORD LINDSAY'S LETTERS ON THE 
Or, LIFE in the WEST. A FRAGMENT from the DIARY of the late DUNCAN HOLY LAND. _. 
3 vols. Now ready. M‘ALPIN, M.D. 2 vols. Just ready. New and revised Edition, in 2 vols. with Illustrations. 
x11. Now ready. 
PICTURES OF THE. ‘WORLD, AT HOME SPARKS’S XIV. 
AND ABROAD LIFE OF WASHINGTON, | MR. URQUHART’ SPIRIT OF THE EAST. 
By the Author of ‘ Tremaine,’ and *De Vere.” With his Diarizs, Sprecues, &c. New and revised Edition, in 2 vols. 8vo. 
3 vols. Now ready. In 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, 28s. Now ready. In a few days. 











Standard Novels for Six Shillings each. 
Just ready, with Portrait of the Author, and Vignette, price Stx SaHiLuines bound, the NEW VOLUME of 


Colburn’s Standard Novelists, 


CONTAINING 


MR JAMES’S ‘RICHELIEU,’ 
HENRY COLBURN, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


To BE HAD OF ALL BooKsELLERs. 
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